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The Days of the Swamp Angel 



A SAIL IN THE HARBOR 

"Make the rope taut, Jube. Steady there ! We 
must run her down as quick as we can under this 
breeze. It may die down any minute." 

Jube grinned, showing a perfect set of dazzling 
teeth that spoke well for his digestion. 

** 'N'ef it do. Mars' Fletcher, dem lazy niggers 
'11 jes' hev er chance ter pay fo' dere passage. Hue- 
come yo' bring de good-f nuffins 'long now, ef dey 
ain' gwine do nuffin' 'tall?" And Jube bobbed his 
elbow, his hands being occupied, m the direction 
of four black figures, with brawny half-bared arms, 
lying in contorted attitudes in the bow of the boat, 
partly to be out of the way of the sail and partly 
from a natural predilection for the recumbent po- 
sition. 

Just then a gentle snore proceeded from the open 
mouth of one of the sleeping negroes. Jube gave 
him a glance of contempt as he said under nis breath : 
"H'mT Diz zhere sort o' city nigger, w'at's never 
lived on a plantation, he jes' lak a hog under a 

?lum tree. He eat an' grunt, an' grunt atC eat! 
'd like ter know whar it all goes ter, — de cabbage 

7 



8 The Days of the Swamp Angel 

an^ de yams, an' chicken an' rice an' co'n pone, 
what dese zhere lazy bones swaller, I sholy would." 

It was a brisk morning late in March. The little 
yacht, putting out from Sullivan's Island, was headed 
southward. Its owner, Mr. Boynton, sat in the 
stern, his hand on the rudder, giving directions to 
the negro that was adjusting the ropes with an im- 
portant air. 

As the breeze again filled the sail, carrying the 
boat rapidly forward, Jube settled himself into his 
seat with a satisfied air, while Mr. Boynton, relaxing 
from his attitude of active command, looked out over 
the harbor with an absent gaze. 

Fletcher Boynton was of medium height and 
build. His complexion, neither light nor dark, was 
a trifle sallow, suggesting a lack of robust health. 
His age might have been anywhere from twenty-five 
to forty. But his gray eye was alert and keen; his 
tapering hands and careful dress gave him a gen- 
tlemanly air, usually accompanied by a look of reti- 
cence and thoughtfulness that forbade undue fa- 
miliarities. Except from Jube ! Jube was his body- 
servant, his general factotum, the one slave that 
he retained From the old plantation force, when 
after his father's death he settled in bachelor apart- 
ments in the city, with his office in Broad Street. 

Just at present Tube was engaged in the intervals 
between his skilful adjustments of the sail in crunch- 
ing "goobers" and snapping the shells with great 
precision against the bald spot on the pate of one of 
the dozing negroes, who without opening his eyes 
moved his head uncertainly after each infliction, as 
if to shake oflf an offending insect. 
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After a few moments of silence Jube resumed, in 
a soliloquizing tone, though with an occasional fur- 
tive glance toward Mr. Boynton: 

**0h, yaas, dey's a heap o' niggers jes' lak a hoss 
dat won't pull, an' de urrer hoss hatter pull de whole 
load an' ol' lazybones, too. Dey's a heap o' niggers 
dat hitch up to de wagon an' am willen' for de 
urrer folks to do all de work." 

At Jube's words Mr. Boynton roused himself 
from his abstraction and a gleam of amusement 
lighted his impassive face. 

But at the end he said with some severity: "You 
might as well remember, Jube, that you do not want 
these rowers to pull a stroke so long as you can 
get a breath of wind into the sail. And you don't 
nave to feed them, either. There is also another 
thing that I wish you to remember, and that is that 
we have passengers on the boat this morning and it 
is not your place to do the talking." 

Jube's countenance fell. ** 'Scuse me, Marster 
Fletcher, I done furgit my manners, shore 'nough. 
An' I hopes de young leddy and Dr. MacPherson 
will 'scuse me, too." 

Near Mr. Boynton, on a cushioned seat in the 
least obstructed part of the boat, sat the two pas- 
sengers thus referred to, — a dignified, somewhat 
pompous-looking gentleman with gray side whiskers, 
and by his side a girl with the fresh, eager look of 
one enjoying a new experience. She was fully aware 
that the present excursion was an unusual one, and 
she was determined to absorb as many of its details 
as possible, and relate them the next day for the 
admiring interest, mingled with a little friendly envy, 
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of the other girls in the graduating class of Madame 
Bonnat's "Select and Finishing School for Young 
Ladies." 

She had been silently watching the harbor sights 
during Jube's soliloquy, but now she turned to her 
companion. 

"I depend on you to show me all the points of 
interest, Uncle Mac," she said. "It is a long time 
since I have been out in the harbor, and I was never 
here under such interesting circumstances before." 

Dr. Lamar MacPherson, thus addressed, roused 
himself from Kis meditative attitude, and bending 
slightly toward the girl, — ^with that air of courteous 
patronage that an old-time Southern gentleman al- 
ways gave to a lady, no matter how young or of what 
degree of intimacy, — adjusted his gold-bowed eye- 
glasses and set himself to the task of entertaining 
and instructing her. 

"This Battery that we have just passed on the 
south of Sullivan's Island is Battery Bee, my dear. 
Do you see those new earthworks off at the left of 
Fort Ripley? Those are on James Island, and over 
here you can just see the fortifications at Cummings 
Point, the northern end of Morris Island, — a highly 
strategic point, hiahly so." 

"Can we see tne Battery where the cadets are 
stationed?" 

"No; that is a little farther down on the outer 
coast of the island. Since their recent distinguished 
action in firing on the Star of the West, that fortifi- 
cation is known as the *Star of the West Battery.' 
Cadet Stevens and all his company deserve great 
commendation for the way they have upheld the 
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honor of the Citadel Academy, — of the whole State, 
iii fact, — ^by turning back that impertinent and bel- 
ligerent vessel. If war really comes, as seems almost 
certain now, we shall hear more from those brave 
young Citadel Cadets. Yes, it was a gallant action, 
truly." 

"Do you think so too, Cousin Fletcher?" asked 
Rose archly. 

The man in the stern paused a second before 
replying. "Well, Miss Rose," — ^he had usually 
called her "Rosie," but of late was beginning to use 
a title in addressing her directly, — "it was bravely 
done, of course. There can be no doubt as to the 
pluck and daring of the Citadel Cadets." 

"I fancy that I detect a note of reservation in 
your praise, cousin. Am I mistaken?" 

Mr. Boynton answered Rose guardedly. "One 
may distinguish a little between the action itself and 
the complexities that led to the action. As to the 
reasons for the engagement and the results that it 
may lead to, and that must be its final justification, 
there are several points of view, as Lieutenant Vin- 
cent will undoubtedly tell you this morning, if you 
ask him. But you have heard no dispraise of the 
Cadets from me, I believe." 

Dr. MacPherson here interposed: "Of course. 
Lieutenant Vincent's viewpoint is a wholly different 
one from ours." 

"What must I sajr if Brother Robert speaks to 
me of these things this morning. Uncle Mac?" 

Dr. MacPherson smiled blandly. "I do not know 
that you are called upon to reconcile the differing 
opinions, my dear, nor to adjudicate between them. 
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either. Politics is not your province, fortunately. 
But," he added playfully, "as to the gallantry of the 
Cadets, I believe there is only one opinion among 
Madame Bonnat's pupils, eh, Rosie?" 

Since these same Cadets were the young men 
chiefly depended on by Madame Bonnat's young 
ladies as beaux for their little Friday evening dances, 
the girls felt a sort of personal triumph in the praise 
that their action had elicited. 

Rose blushed, but replied brightly, "Why, of 
course. Uncle Mac, we, speaking m general terms, 
do think that they, speaking in general terms, are 
*just too lovely for anything.' " Then she laughed 
gaily and moved her position to watch Jube's re- 
newed efforts to adjust the sail, which began to flop 
as they turned their course around the angle of the 
fort. 

Dr. MacPherson was not Rose's uncle by ties of 
kinship. Neither was Fletcher Boynton her cousin. 
The title in each case was one of those that are 
sometimes conveniently used to cover indefinite de- 
grees of family connection or personal intimacy 
which make the formal "Mister too forbidding, 
yet hardly break down conventions to the extent of 
omitting titles altogether. 

She was, to state the case exactly, the niece and 
adopted daughter of the late Mr. John Eustis, hus- 
band, in an earlier marriage, of Mrs. Lamar 
MacPherson, who was known in early life as Miss 
Lavinia Boynton. When Miss Boynton had been 
"out in society" several years, with many admirers, 
among whom young Lamar MacPherson figured 
prominently, she surprised all her acquaintances by 
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marrying John Eustis, a man many years her senior. 
Some surmised that the one she wished to marry 
was slow in coming to the point. Be this as it may, 
Miss Boynton became Mrs. John Eustis, and after- 
ward the mother of two young Eustises, who to their 
father's disappointment both turned out to be boys. 

When Mr. Eustis's sister, the mother of Rose 
EUerbe, died, John Eustis took his little orphan 
niece to grow up as a sister to his sons. An older 
child of Mrs. EUerbe, Rose's half-brother, Robert 
Vincent by name, was sent at the same time to his 
father's relatives in Pennsylvania, and several years 
later was entered as a student at West Point. 

When John Eustis died, his wife, after a suitable 
period or widowhood, was married to Dr. Lamar 
MacPherson, to whom some of her intimates said 
she ought to have been married in the first place. 
But on this question the actors themselves were dis- 
creetly silent, and who else has any right to know? 

After the death of her Uncle Eustis, Rose, who 
had endeared herself to her aunt and cousins, re- 
tained her position as an adopted daughter in the 
household. Nor did Dr. Macrherson's advent into 
the family disturb this relation. He approved the 
growing graces of the young girl and adopted her 
into his affections even more heartily perhaps than 
he did the masculine scions of the house of Eustis. 
At her aunt's request. Rose gave him the title of 
kinship, soon shortening the name to "Uncle Mac," 
a familiarity seemingly incongruous with his dig- 
nified appearance. 

At the time of Rose's accession to the Eustis fam- 
ily it included also Mrs. Eustis's youngest brother, 
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Fletcher Boynton, then a youth of about seventeen. 
He at once took a strong liking to the little girl, — 
whose bright, affectionate ways made her a general 
favorite, — and taught her to call him "Cousin 
Fletcher." So "Cousin Fletcher" he had been to 
her ever since, although sometimes of late in a teas- 
ing mood or with a sudden fit of dignity she would 
substitute the formal "Mr. Boynton" for the old 
familiar name. 

As the boat rounded the angle of the fort and 
entered the gorge that extended outward from its 
southern parapet, an officer in blue uniform came 
eagerly out upon the quay. Raising his cap to the 
elder gentleman, he lifted the girl quickly out upon 
the landing, giving her a kiss of welcome. 

Then, after exchanging salutations with the owner 
of the boat, he turned back to Dr. MacPherson, say- 
ing: "This is a joyful surprise 1 I had sent a peti- 
tion to the 'powers that be' in this harbor for per- 
mission to visit my sister, but had received no re- 
sponse." 

"General Beauregard's surveillance of the port is 
necessarily strict at this juncture," replied the doctor. 
And Mr. Boynton added, with a little smile, "Per- 
haps also he feared you would not be hospitably 
received in the city at present." 

"General Beauregard is a gentleman," said Dr. 
MacPherson. "Of course he would wish to save 
you from indignities. It was more prudent in every 
way that we should come to you. He sent a pass 
this morning, however, for Rose to visit the fort 
under my escort, and Brother Fletcher here offered 
to bring us over from Sullivan's Island in his boat." 
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"I appreciate the favor," said Lieutenant Vin- 
cent cordially. "I felt that I must find some way 
to see Rose once more before complications grow 
any thicker, and I thank both of you gentlemen most 
heartily." 

"The pleasure is on our side as well," replied 
Dr. MacPherson genially. "Rose wished to see 
you, of course. And I, too, am most happy to meet 
you again ; though you naturally will not expect me 
to approve the course of the political leaders that 
you are following." 

The officer drew himself a trifle more erect. "Our 
disapproval is mutual, no doubt. I do not approve 
the hostile preparations that I see on every side. 
Now that General Beauregard has taken command, 
things seem to be advancing rapidly toward a crisis. 
But we shall resist to the last all attempts to take 
possession of this fort." 

Dr. MacPherson was not given to argument. It 
did not comport well with his natural dignity. Hav- 
ing exonerated his conscience by his first expression 
of disapproval, he preferred to drop the subject. 

He remarked graciously, "After your pleasant and 
frequent visits to the city last season, it has been 
disappointing to Rose and to us all that these fric- 
tions should keep you from us." 

Lieutenant Vincent's face relaxed. "It has been a 
trial to me and to the other officers of the garrison, 
you may be sure, after receiving the generous hos- 
pitalities of the people of Charleston last year, to 
find ourselves now in this attitude of antagonism." 
Then he added lightly, "And it is no pleasure, either. 
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to be cooped up in such narrow quarters as we find 
ourselves in at present." 

"Your outlook is wide, even if the range of move- 
ment is contracted," said Dn MacPherson, changing 
the subject. "Do you see those new batteries, Rosie, 
on James Island, near Fort Johnson?" 

As Rose and her uncle moved to the side of the 
embankment to look over the harbor, the officer 
turned to the other gentleman, saying: "I am truly 
glad to meet you again, Mr. Boynton. It calls to 
mind the sails that we have enjoyed together in this 
harbor. I see that you still keep your yacht and 
that she sails as well as ever." 

"Yes. I kee^ it, but I have not used it much 
lately, and, judging from appearances, I fear there 
will not be much further use for pleasure boats in 
this harbor at present." 

The officer looked grave. "I regret as much as 
you do these war demonstrations. I really cannot 
see what South Carolina is thinking of, to force the 
United States into such a conflict as seems impend- 
mg. 

"Indeed 1 And do you really think it would be 
presumptuous for South Carolina to take possession 
of a fort that is on her own soil?" Fletcner Boyn- 
ton spoke dispassionately, as if merely to call out 
an expression of the other's opinion. 

"It belongs to the United States 1 Those of us 
who wear the national uniform and were educated 
at the Nation's Military Academy are not going to 
see United States property stolen if we can prevent 
it, you may be sure." 

"So I understand," said the other. "Major An- 
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derson made his meaning very plain when he moved 
his command from Fort Moultrie to this point" 

A half-smile flitted over the officer's face. "It 
was a good joke, the way we got across without 
interference from the easy-going officials." 

Mr. Boynton also smiled. ** *Easy-going' is the 
right word. The guard boat of the harbor takes 
its station between the two forts every night, pre- 
sumably at nine o'clock, but really at whatever hour 
may suit the captain's convenience. That night, so 
it is said, he had been attending a hop in the city 
and got there about eleven." 

"Yes," continued Vincent, "and meanwhile we had 
got nicely across without anyone's catching a hint of 
what was going on." 

"It was hardly worth your trouble," replied Boyn- 
ton. "If the guns of Moultrie and all these other 
fortifications should open on Sumter, how long can 
your little garrison hold out against them?" 

"Of course we expected reinforcements; and are 
still hoping for them, in spite of that audacious at- 
tack from Morris Island on the steamer that was 
coming to our relief." 

"The young soldiers are receiving great honors 
for having been equal to the occasion," replied Mr. 
Boynton dryly. 

"Oh, they succeeded in their effort, if that is what 
you call being 'equal to the occasion.' The steamer 
put back to New York, and we did not get our 
supplies nor our two hundred reinforcements. But 
it will be little honor to those Citadel boys after 
these disputes are settled to be known as the first 
rebels to fire a gun in this traitorous business." 
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"That may depend on which side wins," replied 
Mr. Boynton, witn a grim smile. 

"Take care what you say of the Cadets before 
Rosie here," said Dr. MacPherson, as he and Rose 
rejoined the group. "She has some most particular 
friends in that brave little company." 

Lieutenant Vincent glanced at Rose. So also did 
Fletcher Boynton. But the girl was looking curi- 
ously at the great guns pointing out over the har- 
bor, and gave no apparent attention to the conver- 
sation. 

"Come," said her brother, "I am forgetting my 
duties as host. Let me find you some sheltered 
seats, and offer such hospitality as our camp life 
allows." 

"Our time is very short," said Dr. MacPherson. 
"The permit from General Beauregard allows only 
a brief call." 

"Let us make the most of it, then," replied Vin- 
cent. "You must tell me all the news concerning 
Aunt Lavinia and the boys. It seems an age since I 
have seen them." 

"They are in usual health; but private news seems 
eclipsed by public interests just now. Mrs. Mac- 
Pherson is taking on her heart the burdens of the 
Southern cause, and if war should be declared, she 
will be, in her own way, one of the most ardent de- 
fenders of the State. She desired me to express 
her kind remembrances," added Dr. MacPherson, 
"mingled, I doubt not, with the hope that you may 
have personal safety, without success in your present 
efforts." 

The officer gave a little shrug. Then he turned 
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to his sister. "I have been anxious about you, Rosie, 
in view of the events that threaten. If war is de- 
clared, you will be shut in by a blockade. The schools 
will close and no one can tell what privations you 
may be subjected to. You know that my father's 
relatives are in Pennsylvania. They are near good 
schools, and they would gladly receive you for my 
sake. But, if you go, it must be as soon as proper 
escort can be found. What would you say to such a 
plan, sister?" 

The girl hesitated, but Dr. MacPherson answered 
for her: **If Rose really wishes to do this, her aunt 
and I will not oppose her. But I believe it would 
be a mistake. What do you say. Rose, my dear?" 

The girl looked from her uncle to her brother 
and her eyes filled. Then she said: "Brother Rob- 
ert, I appreciate your care for me. But I am a 
Southern girl. The relatives you speak of are not 
my relatives. You will not be with them yourself, 
and I should be homesick there. I am as safe here 
as Aunt Lavinia or any of my friends. I am under 
Uncle Mac's protection, and I believe my place is 
hereJ' 

Lieutenant Vincent was silent for a moment. 
Then changing the subject, he said to the gentle- 
men, "Will you not look over our quarters or enter- 
tain yourselves otherwise while I have a little more 
talk with Rosie?" 

So Dr. MacPherson and Mr. Boynton walked out 
upon the embankment while the brother and sister 
filled a few precious moments with those fond noth- 
ings that friends say to each other on the eve of a 
long parting. 
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The gentlemen soon returned, and, summoning 
the boatmen, the party took their leave. Robert 
Vincent stood on the parapet watching the boat as it 
moved away. Then he raised his hand to his lips 
and, flinging a kiss after the receding yacht, re- 
entered the fort. 

The breeze that had filled the sail in the morning 
had died away, and the spring air was warm even 
in the open harbor. The rowers rested on their 
oars for a moment, as a couple of clumsy porpoises 
came surging by, driving a school of mullet before 
them. Taking the stroke oar, Jube punched the 
drowsy boatmen to rouse their energies, and soon 
the boat was moving rapidly onward. The strong, 
free strokes made pleasant accompaniment to the 
negroes' voices as they shouted with long-drawn 
cadences : 

"Oh, Jurdin stream is a good ole stream, 
An' I ain't but one more ribber to cross^ 
An' I wants some baliant sojer 
To holp me bear de cross. 

"Oh, I looks to de Eas' an' I looks to de Wes' 
An' I ain't but one more ribber to cross, 
An' I wants some baliant sojer 
To holp me bear de cross. 

"An' I hops to my right an' I catch to my lef , 
An' I ain't but one more ribber to cross. 
An' I wants some baliant soler 
To holp me bear de cross.'' 

Probably the motion did not suit Jube, for in a 
few moments he changed the song for a quicker one, 
beginning: 
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"Miss Katy at de Cakewalk 

Moves des so. 
Corn tossel on de stalk 

Swinff des so. 
Oh, mek a pretty motion, tu-re-lu-re, 
I got a mignty notion, tu-re-lu-re." 

Rose sat in silence through the homeward journey, 
watching the movements or the boatmen, and dream- 
ily thinking of the happy past and of the strange 
clouds that seemed to overhang the future. 

Two or three weeks later the people of Charles- 
ton were roused from their beds before daylight by 
the first gun that was opened upon Sumter. Prob- 
ably no one that was in the city on that eventful day 
would be willing to admit that he had failed to hear 
that first discharge. In a few minutes a throng of 
people filled the Battery, where all Charleston stood 
for the next two days gazing across the harbor, with 
vague and excited conjectures as to what was taking 
place under the cloud of smoke that covered Sumter. 

When at last the smoke lifted it was already 
known all over the country that Major Anderson 
had surrendered and that Fort Sumter was in the 
hands of the Confederates. 

In another month the blockade of Charleston had 
begun. 



II 

UNCERTAINTY AND PREPARATION 

Dr. Macpherson had been out all night with a 
patient, but he came to the breakfast table as usual 
on the morning of May 12, without showing any ap- 
parent trace of his night's labor. **It is following 
out the moral law," the good doctor used to say, "to 
keep oneself feeling and looking young." 

On this morning his step was as dignified, his 
linen as immaculate as ever. Yet, after the blessing 
had been pronounced over the morning meal and all 
the family' had been served, a faint trace of excite- 
ment came into the doctor's tone as he said: **My 
dear, the blockade is begun. The United States 
frigate Niagara arrived last night and is stationed 
two miles off Morris Island." 

This announcement had a sobering effect. The 
fact itself was not unexpected. Indeed, speculations 
as to the probability and effect of a blockade had 
furnished material for conversation all the spring. 
Everybody looked grave, however, at hearing that 
the event had really taken place, and Rose asked, 
"How much does that mean to us personally, uncle?" 

"Not much just yet. Only if the blockade is made 
thoroughly effective we shall have to make our 
breakfast coffee weaker, and you may be wearing 
homespun instead of buying new finery, you know.'* 

22 
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"I was in the stores on King Street yesterday, and 
it looked as if the merchants had goods enough for 
one season, at any rate." 

"Oh, they have a fair stock, I believe, but it will 
soon be reduced. Then, if we cannot import more 
goods, we shall have to see what home resources 
will do." 

"Well, Uncle Mac, it is ever so much nicer when 
we get a fine dress out of an old one than when we 
buy a new one. You don't know yet what genius 
for contriving we girls have." 

"I hope you won't 'contrive' anything more 
astonishing than those 'secession bonnets' of last 
winter," interposed Sam Eustis, Mrs. MacPher- 
son's eldest son. 

"Let me see," said Dr. MacPherson. "If I re- 
member rightly, those were a marvelous combina- 
tion of black and yellow, made up principally of 
palmetto plumes and flying streamers. Not very 
beautiful, 1 should say 1' 

"But, Uncle, they were a genuine home product 
and in iPuU accord with the times." 

"Ah, yes, very patriotic! But I was thinking of 
the becomingness and the artistic style." 

"Well, Uncle, I forgot when I called them a 
home product. They were really invented by a 
Northern milliner. It has not been shown yet what 
latent powers of invention and taste reside in our 
Southern young ladies." 

"I suppose the stores will be able to furnish you 
with graduation dresses," said Sam. "The supply 
will last till that time, no doubt." 

"We have already decided about that," replied 
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Rose. "Not one of the younc; ladies is going to buy 
a new dress for the occasion. 

"What?" said her uncle with feigned amaze- 
ment. "A whole class of young lady graduates and 
not a new dress among theml How can it be re- 
spectable?" 

"Oh, we shall look all right. You will come and 
see, won't you. Uncle? At any rate, you must come 
to the hop. Aunt Lavinia is not coming, and Mrs. 
Archdale is going to chaperon me as well as Claudia. 
But I want your escort besides. Don't disappoint 
me. Say you will not." 

Dr. MacPherson looked inquiringly at his wife, 
who said: "I had not supposed there would be any 
graduation hop this year. The St. Cecilia Ball and 
that of the Jockey Club were both given up last 
winter, you remember, and it seemed as if this 
summer there should be no heart for gaieties. If 
we can make suitable provision for Rose otherwise, 
I would like to excuse myself." 

Dr. MacPherson glanced again at Rose's appeal- 
ing face. "Certainly, my dear, I will make an effort 
to be present, — if you wish it, my dear; yes, cer- 
tainly. 

It was no sacrifice to make this promise, it must 
be confessed. The doctor was still fond of the ball- 
room, in which he had been a leader in his younger 
days. 

"I say," interposed Sam; "you are not going to 
slight me, are you?" 

"What a foolish question 1" Rose replied. "Of 
course you are to be invited, and Cousm Fletcher, 
too." 
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"Unc' Fletcher? Whew 1" said Sam. "You don't 
expect he is going to condescend to such frivolities, 
do you?" 

"He told me he would come," rejoined Rose, 
with a satisfied air. "I asked it of him as a special 
favor." 

"Well, this is a season of wonders, if Uncle 
Fletch is to be persuaded to go to a dance. Of 
course it is you who are the sorceress. Rose. No 
one else could have enticed him into it." 

"I am glad that Fletcher is going," said Mrs. 
MacPherson. "He takes far too little interest in 
social matters. But I myself have so many thoughts 
on my mind this summer that I really do not see 
how I can attend to it." 

"Aunt Lavinia has a hundred things on her hands 
just now," said Rose. "But she is going to help me 
plan my dresses, one for the Commencement and 
another for the evening." 

"Oh, then you are to have some finery, after all," 
said Sam. "I thought it could not pe that you 
would let all those cadets be disappointed by not 
seeing some stunning costumes." 

"I said we were not going to buy dresses," said 
Rose severely. "We shall have what is suitable, of 
course. You don't know what stores of nice ma- 
terial are laid away in the cedar chests of this city 
that are to be ransacked for the occasion." 

Dr. MacPherson smiled. "I can remember 
plenty of becoming garniture that I have seen worn 
by earlier belles and that cannot have become 
threadbare. Some of it would outshine any of the 
modern gewgaws, at least in the opinion of us older 
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people. I have no doubt that it will be quite as 
pretty in the cadets' eyes as if it were the latest 
Parisian mode," and he smiled across the breakfast 
table to Mrs. MacPherson. 

"Some of it is certainly pretty, even if this is not 
its first appearance in public," was her reply, as her 
face lighted up with the remembrance of her own 
earlier gaieties. 

"But it doesn't really make much difference what 
we wear," said Rose. "It is the military companies 
that are wearing the peacock plumes just now. Did 
you see the Oaldand Guards in the street yesterday? 
They had on their fine new uniforms, with pale 
blue trousers and coats elaborately trimmed with 
gold lace." 

"Ma, I believe you are going to equip a com- 
pany," exclaimed Sam. "Is that the kind of rig 
you will furnish? If so, I am almost tempted to 
join it myself. Honor bright, ma mere, shall I, and 
will you fit us out in style? 

Mrs. MacPherson's face grew grave. So also 
did the other faces, including Sam's as well. 

"I hope I shall not grudge either my own services 
or those of my family to the Cause that we are 
pledged to support, whatever it may cost," she said. 
As for the uniforms, those of real veterans are 
not made less impressive by the lack of gold lace." 
And Mrs. Macrherson looked down to hide the 
tears that were gathering in her eyes. 

There was a moment of silence, all being busy 
with their own thoughts. Then Rodney Eustis, 
Mrs. MacPherson's younger son, exclaimed impetu- 
ously: "As to new goods, I don't see how -one old 
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frigate off Morris Island is going to do us much 
harm. We have the railroads, and there are plenty 
of other Southern ports." 

"If it is the policy of the United States to block- 
ade the South, all the ports will soon be closed," 
said Dr. MacPherson. "And then we shall have 
the opportunity of finding out how far we are really 
independent in our resources and abilities." 

"I reckon we can meet the situation," said Sam 
confidently. 

But his mother looked grave. She rose from the 
breakfast table with a new feeling of responsibility 
and determination. During the days that followed 
she was busier than ever. Pins, needles, and but- 
tons were laid away with careful forethought. No 
morsel of food, no scrap of cloth, was wasted. "If 
we do not need it, others may," she said to herself, 
as she collected with anxious heart stores of linen and 
medicine, which were to be a source of comfort to 
many sick and needy ones in the trying years that 
followed. 



Ill 

A speculator's projects 

"I doan' giner'ly run on credit, Mars' Fletch', 
but at dis zhere pertickler conjunction, Fd jes' like 
ter git a leetle resistance on thirty days' credit." So 
said Jube, lingering at the door of Fletcher Boyn- 
ton's office, which he had just put to rights, and 
fingering uneasily his pld straw hat. 

Mr. Boynton was turning over the pile of morn- 
ing's mail that greeted his eye at the beginning of 
the day's work. 

He looked up with a half-absent air. **What new 
scheme are you ruminating now, Jube?" 

"Oh, nuttin' much ezzackly, suh. But bein' ^s 
you was so berry good as ter gib me my time, I 
t' ought as how I c'd spare a leetle fuh anoder im- 
portant biz'ness, suh." 

"The fact of the whole business is that you have 
too much leisure by half. *Satan finds some mis- 
chief still for idle hands to dol' But out with it! 
If there is anything worth while for such a gad- 
about as you are, I would like to know it." 

Jube grinned good-naturedly, taking this as fav- 
orable for the granting of his request. But he had 
felt little doubt of success. Perhaps there was a 
basis of truth for the remark that Mrs. MacPher- 
son had made that morning to her brother: "That 
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darky can wind you around his litde finger, Fletcher. 
It would be hard to tell which of you is the master 
and which the servant." 

When Fletcher Boynton decided to sell the old 
plantation and live in lodgings in the city he gave 
papers of manumission to some of the old family 
servants. It was rumored that all who wished to be 
were disposed of in this way. Either this was not 
true, or else only a tithe of tnem cared for freedom, 
for most of them finally went with the plantation it- 
self to its owner, a distant cousin of the family. 

But Fletcher kept Jube, who declared that he 
"couldn' Stan' it to be manumitted nohow." Indeed, 
Mr. Boynton couldn't do without Jube, and, having 
him, he had no time to look after any more darkies. 
So he told Jube on the rare occasions when he re- 
laxed into playfulness. 

And Jube's face would glow with pleasure as he 
answered: **I knows it. Mars' Fletcher. I'se done 
cut up more shines dan de whole plantation passel 
ob fool pickaninnies, sho's yo' bawn." 

Jube could do "mos' anything he set out to," so 
he boasted. He could make a mint julep to per- 
fection. He could darn his master's socks as well as 
the best old mauma living. He could keep the run 
of Fletcher's personal affairs and tastes and habits, 
bringing forward at the right moment the exact 
article or item of information that was needed. And 
he could swear a round oath or tell a huge lie in 
what he conceived to be his master's interest, though 
in other matters his word was to be implicitly trusted. 
He could, — well, what that darky could not do, of 
the things that were held desiraole to be done by 
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persons of his color, isn't worth mentioning in this 
connection. One of the best things that he could do, 
according to his own judgment, was to bring a smile 
into Fletcher Boynton's face whenever he fancied it 
was over-stern in its gravity. 

"I don't keep you employed half enough, and 
that's a fact. 1 must try to do better in this re- 
spect," repeated Fletcher, by way of due precau- 
tion before granting the anticipated favor. 

"Oh, doan' put yo'se'f out ter fin' me more biz'- 
ness. I kin git erlong berry well jus' as 'tis. An', 
in fac', ruther better, Mas'r; fur yo' knows de Bible 
says, *Ebery tub mus' set on its own bottom.' " 

"It does, does it? Where is that text found? I 
must look it up." 

"Well, I cayn't ezzackly specify de chapter an' 
verse, but dem's de Bible sentiments. Fse plum 
sure o' dat." 

Fletcher laughed. "Maybe you're right there. 
But I wouldn't preach on that text if I were you, 
Jube. I understand that you preach sometimes, 
among your other accomplishments." 

Jube smiled simperingly. "Dat's nuffin' 'tall, 
Mas'r. On'y w'.en de udaer preachers am sick or 
hab a fun'ral or somefin', den dey sen's fo' me. 
An' ef I doan' allays hab de berry words of de 
Bible, it am de spi'it dat quickeneth de pore ol' 
niggahs, suh. So de locus preacher tol' us las' Sun- 
day, suh. . . . But ef I ain't got de berry words," 
Tube went on deprecatingly, "huccome sh'd I be 
spected to hev 'em? Don' yo' t'ink. Mars' Fletcher, 
dat a pusson wid my 'sponsibilities oughter be able 
ter read?" 
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"You know that there is a law that forbids my 
teaching you that, Jube." 

"Yaas, Mas'r, ob co'se. Dat am boun' ter be de 
law fur de oV fiel' ban's, an de muffle-jaw sort o' 
niggahs dat en't know w'at ter do wid I'amin' atter 
dey gets it. But fo' a 'spectable darky lak myself, 
an w'at's nebber been bought nor sol', 'pears lak 
de case am mighty diff'unt, sub. In dese zhere 
rampajus times one hes ter know a heap er many 
t'ings ter 'stinguish ertween de laws of de State an' 
dose of de United States. One dat's useter keepin' 
bof kin's o' laws has got ter be specially keerf ul now, 
w'en de obligations am all b'longing to de State, 
Mistah Fletcher." 

Mr. Boynton smiled tolerantly. "Well, I reckon 
it wouldn't do any harm if you should go on keeping 
both kinds of laws, — a wnile longer, at any rate. 
But as to your learning to read," he added signifi- 
cantly, "I should think that a handy fellow like you 
could teach himself, — that is, if he wanted to very 
much. But, mind now, I am not advising you to do 
so, you know." 

"Yaas, I knows. Mars' Fletcher. Yo' nebber 
advises w'en er pusson kin do jes' as well widout de 
advice. An' it ain' any need in dis zhere case, 
nudder. De fac' is, I bin er-learnin' myse'f ter read. 
Oh, yaas, an' I bin er-practisin' writin', too. Mars' 
Fletcher, sho's yo' bawn." 

'^ Writing y too, Jube? What are you going to do 
with these great accomplishments ? I haven't seen in 
the mail any letters that you need to answer." 

"Yo' kain't neber tell w'at mought come in 
handy," replied Jube sententiously. Then he added. 
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"De niggers mos'ly hab ter get de w'lte folks ter 
write dere lub-letters fur 'em. I ain' gwine do dat- 
er-way myse'f." 

"Well, that will save me some trouble, I am sure. 
But before you begin on the love-letters, how would 
it do for you to write me a letter or two, just for 
practice, you know?" 

"Oh, go 'long. Mars' Fletch. I didn' say as how 
I c'd write letters fitten ter sen' ter w'ite folks. 
But I kin read right smart a'ready. Mars' Fletch, — 
dat is, in de easy parts ob de Bible an' de hymn- 
book. But w'en 1 gets inter de Ceremonial laws ob 
de ol' Jews, it am mighty onscrupulous bein' sure ob 
all de del'cate p'ints. So we locus preachers hab 
ter tek some t'ings on credit, suh." 

"Oh, is this the credit you were asking for a few 
minutes ago? If that is what you want, I'll read 
you the Ten Commandments when I have time. 
They'll do you good, I haven't a doubt." 

"All right. Mars' Fletch. Prob'ly it'll be good 
fur bofe ob us." 

Jube never showed much awe of his master in 
their private intercourse, though in public his be- 
havior was the acme of propriety. 

"But dat wasn' de pertick'ler kin' o' credit dat I 
hab in min'. Mars' Fletcher; if yo' hadn' interrup' 
me, I sh'd have reached de p'int toreckly. But I 
mus' be movin', suh." And Jube made a feint of 
going toward the door in offended dignity. 

"No, Jube, I am willing to hear. What is the 
bee that is buzzing round in your cranium at pres- 
ent?" 

" 'Tain' a bee 'tall. Mars' Fletcher. It am a new 
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projeck. Tse t'inkin' 'bout turnin' doctah. Yo' 
knows," he hastened to explain, "ef dis zhere wah's 
gwine tek all de gre't doctahs lak Dr. MacPherson 
fur tek keer ob de sojers, an' ef de wimmens mus' 
all be gwine ter nussin', lak as not de po' sick col- 
ored people won't hab any 'tendons 'tall. So de 
tub mus' set on its own bottom in dis zhere respect 
as well as de res'." 

"And so you wish to be a doctor 1 How long do 
you reckon it will take you to learn the profession?" 

"I dunno as I sh'U tek up gin'al practice, suh; 
leas'ways, not at firs'. I'se a specialis'." 

"Ah, indeed 1 And what is your specialty?" 

"Well, de specialis', I onderstan', tek one per- 
tick'ler part od de body, an' doctah dat, suh. I 
yerry tell ob de eye an' de ear specialis', an' de t'roat, 
an' dey is toof doctahs an' corn doctahs. But I 
has s'lected de stomik, suh. I believe dat's de orgin 
w'at gib's mos' trouble to my class ob patients, suh." 

Mr. Boynton shrugged his shoulders. "So you 
think you understand the stomach and its ailments, 
do vou?" 

Spect I do, suh, — ^leas'ways, de niggah stomik, 
suh. I 'spect I'se de on'y medical genterman in 
Charleston dat has de k'rect idea 'bout de kin' ob 
misery dat de niggah stomik am liable to." 

"What is your theory, then?" 

"W'y, Mas'r, w'en a pusson, — leas'ways, a col- 
ored pusson, — ^has a misery in 'e stomik, 'e has de 
symptoms ob all de diseases dat am in de whole 
medical dictionary, suh. It am de firs' stages of 
rheumatiz, an' feber an' agur, an' de measles, an' 
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consumption, an' yeller feber, an' all de udder com- 
plications." 

"Then how will you treat the disease, Jube?" 

** 'Tain' no disease, I jes' said; but it am a con- 
junction of all de udder diseases. Consequentially, 
de way ter treat de complaint am ter gib it all de 
remedies fo' all de udder diseases." 

"And is that what you propose to do?" 

"Sutn'y, suh. I sh'U go ter de 'pothecary shop 
an' pick out a leetle sample of all de med'cine dar 
is, an' stir dem tergerrer in a big pail, an' den ob 
cose ef my patient am beginnin' ter hab any of dem 
diseases, de remedy will nip it in de bud torecldy, 
suh." 

Mr. Boynton laughed a hearty laugh. "Have 
you tried your treatment on any patients yet?" 

"No, suh; sut'n'y not. It requires capital, an' 
dat's jes' w'at I was axin' fo' at de firs' ob our com- 
posashun, suh." 

"I am afraid, Jube, that your patients would die 
before the medicine had a chance to operate. I see 
that I shall have to provide you with more work." 
Jube's countenance fell. "Besides," continued his 
master, "I haven't any spare capital for the doctor- 
ing business at present. As to the reading business, 
you know I am a lawyer and must of course keep 
the laws ; but there are some old books on the top 
shelf of that closet that I don't want any more. 
You can dispose of them for me, if you like." 

"T'ank you, Mars' Fletcher, t'ank you," said 
Jube, with returning cheerfulness. "You'se mighty 
good iter dis zhere niggah." 

"What are you thanking me for?" said Fletcher, 
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turning to his desk. "I told you that I wanted those 
books taken out of my way. I must look around 
and find as many jobs for you as I can, or you'll be 
killing off half the negroes in the city with your 
'practicing.' " 

Jube gathered up the books and started to go, his 
face beaming with pleasure. "Sho', Mas'r," he said, 
"dese zhere is trash, sho' 'nough. Dey'U be put 
out'n yo' way toreckly, suh." 

"Here, Jube," Fletcher called after him, "Here 
is a pile of old papers that must be disposed of, 
too," adding with mock gravity, as Jube returned 
to take them: "When you have leisure from your 
multitudinous duties and I feel in a mood for it, I 
should like to hear the rest of your ideas on the 
present political position." 

"Sho' 'nough. Mars' Fletch," said Jube, "I'se 
proud ter specify my intimations on de subjeck." 

With characteristic tolerance, Fletcher Boynton 
often threw in Jube's way opportunities not usually 
accorded to servants. After his master's personal 
comfort was attended to, Jube was at liberty to spend 
the remaining time, often several hours each day, in 
other pursuits. At these odd times Jube, by means 
of his varied accomplishments, managed to pick up 
a good allowance of pocket money that supplied him 
liberally with tobacco and confections as well as with 
finery tor his personal adornment, of which he was 
very fond. Jube's pass was more liberal in its al- 
lowances than was usual, permitting longer hours 
and wider freedom of movement. 

Fletcher Boynton liked to listen to Jube's ideas on 
various subjects. Jube amused him. Although used 
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all his life to the peculiarities of negroes, and to 
Jube's in particular, yet he always found them novel 
and interesting. 

He did not **keep Jube in his place," so all his 
feminine relatives affirmed. But though Jube was 
free and at ease in Fletcher's presence, both servant 
and master knew well where the invisible line was 
drawn beyond which familiarities were not per- 
mitted. 

As Fletcher Boynton turned back to his law papers 
after Tube's departure his features were relaxed into 
a halt smile, and he said to himself : "What queer 
things these darkies are 1 But I couldn't get along 
without Jube, — that's surel" 



IV 

THE GRADUATION DANCE 

The graduation exercises at Madame Bonnat's 
Seminary were a great success, so everyone de- 
clared. The weather was propitious, the audience 
was large, the young ladies were becomingly dressed 
and acquitted themselves with much credit. A pro- 
fusion of flowers added their beauty to the scene. 
A casual spectator would hardly have believed that 
the community in which such a gathering was held 
could be embroiled in war, though the presence of 
youths in fresh uniform gave added zest to the 
occasion. 

Great anxiety was felt for the safety of those who 
had gone to the front, and were in the midst of the 
gathering hostilities in Virginia. But on the whole 
the hopeful war enthusiasm that was the prevalent 
feeling in Charleston during the early summer of 
1 86 1 enhanced rather than marred the festivities 
of the Commencement season. 

Mrs. MacPherson suspended for a few hours her 
work for the armies to attend the morning exer- 
cises. Dr. MacPherson hastened away from his 
hospital duties a little earlier than usual, and en- 
tered the hall just as Rose had reached the last 
sentences of her carefully written French essay. 
Whether or not a Parisian would have recognized 
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this as genuine French literature, it is certain that 
Rose's voice was sweet and musical, and the girl 
herself made a lovely picture in her Swiss muslin 
frock trimmed with lace and white ribbons, con- 
trasting so daintily with the fresh pink of her cheeks 
and lips. So thought Dr. MacPherson as he looked 
with fatherly pride upon his foster-daughter; and so 
also thought Cadet Trenholm as he absorbed with 
eyes and ears every detail of Rose's personality 
and during the applause that followed sent up to the 
platform by the usher a basket of Marechal Neil 
roses. 

Next upon the program came the closing essay, 
with the valedictory given by Claudia Archdale, a 
young relative of Mrs. MacPherson's, who was also 
Kose's most intimate friend. Miss Archdale was a 
little older than Rose and presented a strong con- 
trast to the latter in personal appearance. She was 
small and dark, with pale complexion and regular 
features that sometimes seemed cold and impassive 
beside Rose's bright color and vivacious expression. 
Yet, under favorable conditions of excitement and 
becoming attire, Claudia's face often lighted up in 
a way to make her appear strikingly handsome. It 
was so on this occasion, as her essay, dealing with 
historical subjects, of which she was very fond, re- 
vealed her vivid interest in and clear knowledge of 
recent public events. Altogether, Miss Archdale's 
essay made considerable impression upon Dr. Mac- 
Pherson, who, advancing to speak to Madame Bon- 
nat after the exercises were over, said cordially: 

"Allow me to congratulate you, my dear Madame, 
upon the very commendable appearance of your 
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young ladies, and especially upon the marked ex- 
cellence of the last thesis, die only one that I had 
the pleasure of hearing. It really surprised me by 
its cogent reasoning and breadth of thought. Truly, 
Madame," added the doctor playfully, "it makes 
me fearful that the men will lose their masculine 
rights if ladies are to enter their special province 
with such logical disquisitions as this. I was not 
half aware, believe me, Madame, that politics had 
as yet entered so deeply into the curriculum of a 
young ladies' seminary." 

"Ah, times are changing very fast, Doctor," re- 
plied Madame Bonnat, smiling. "But as to Miss 
Archdale's essay, I am obliged to confess that the 
curriculum had nothing to do with it. It was the 
result of her own individual proclivities, not of 
anything that has been taught her." 

After a short time passed in conversation and in 
congratulating the graduates, the audience dispersed, 
and the remainder of the day was given to resting 
and preparing for the ball, the grand finale of the 
educational course that was carried on at Madame 
Bonnat's. A host of debutantes had long been look- 
ing forward to this graduation hop as the crowning 
social event of the summer, which would partly 
recompense them for having been deprived of their 
usual social rights during the past season. 

It was after ten o'clock when Dr. MacPherson, 
whose professional duties had claimed his attention 
during the early evening, entered the ballroom with 
Rose on his arm, looking her very sweetest in a 
pearl-colored silk that had been her aunt's wedding 
gown on the occasion of her first nuptials. Cadet 
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Trenholm had been in a state of fidget until their 
arrival, and while Dr. MacPherson was greeting 
Madame Bonnat the young soldier appeared at 
Rose's side. 

**May I have the pleasure, Miss EUerbe, of the 
first dance with you, — ^if it is not already spoken 
for?" 

With a blush, Rose replied, "I have promised my 
uncle the first dance for the evening, but, if agree- 
able to you, I will give you the second." 

The cadet turned away and became a spectator 
as Dr. MacPherson and Rose joined the company 
of moving figures, the most distinguished-looking 
couple of all the merry dancers. Cadet Trenholm 
looked on in undisguised admiration. The doctor 
was old enough to be admired without any twinge 
of jealousy. 

During the interval that followed the dance, Rose, 
who was a general f avorite, • was the center of a 
group of young friends of both sexes who were 
busily discussing the events of the day. As the next 
dance was called, Trenholm came forward, looking 
every inch a soldier in his new gray uniform. As 
he and Rose stepped forth together, so youthful and 
well-matched, Fletcher Boynton glanced up from 
the corner where he had been talking with the older 
ladies who were ranged on a long platform at the 
back of the ballroom. He saw the smile of tri- 
umph on the young soldier's face and the height- 
ened color on Rose's cheek, and was consaous 
of an unpleasant sensation. He quickly put it away, 
however, and began talking diligently to a plain- 
featured but intellectual woman who felt highly 
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gratified at this opportunity to express her views on 
public affairs to so intelligent a listener. 

The dance over, Trenholm said, "Now, Miss 
EUerbe, may I not claim your hand for another set 
later in the evening?" 

Rose glanced at her fan. "Most of the dances 
are filled," she said. "My uncle warned me not to 
dance to excess. After supper I shall know whether 
I ought to dance the remaming sets or not." 

Trenholm looked his disappointment, but acqui- 
esced politely. 

Just then Madame Bonnat approached with a 
foreign-looking gentleman by her side. "Miss El- 
lerbe," she said, "may I present to you Monsieur 
Lachelle, who will take you in to the supper?" 

The person thus introduced was already known 
to Rose as a distant relative of Madame Bonnat's, 
from France. After a visit to New Orleans he had 
stopped on his way back to Paris to visit his cousin 
in Charleston. 

Monsieur was a dapper little gentleman, with very 
bright eyes and hair parted in the middle. He was 
thought by some to bear a resemblance to General 
Beauregard, with whom he was on terms of appar- 
ent intimacy. Rose felt some awe of her foreign 
escort, and, it must be confessed, rather dreaded 
the supper experience. It occurred to her that Mon- 
sieur might try to talk French with her in recognition 
of her fluent essay in that language. But the fear 
was needless. Madame's foreign guest was too 
eager, either to display or to improve upon his own 
hardly acquired English to think about calling forth 
the French accomplishments of his pretty young 
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companion. Or perhaps a lack of success in fonner 
ventures with American girls had warned him that 
French would be an even harder medium of com- 
munication than his own imperfect English. 

But, after all, it was an honor to be taken to 
supper by Madame's guest and relative. So Rose 
tried to be properly grateful, and did her best to be 
agreeable. 

"I should not think a country engaged in war a 
good place to visit, Monsieur. Do you find it so?" 

"Eet has much here to reconcile ze visitor," re- 
plied Monsieur graciously. "Also le General Beau- 
regard haf instruct me fery much in le science mili- 
taire." 

"Oh, are you studying military science?" 

"Oui et non; pas exactement. Mais le General 
Beauregard haf had ze goodness to gif me much 
information, and I s'all write my conclusions pour le 
Journal de Temps and other papers." 

"But how can you make use of your writings 
while under blockade?" 

"I know not yet. Peut-etre I s'all find a means." 

"Do you intend to stay in Charleston long?" 

"Zat I also know not yet. Eef ze danger s'all 
greatly increase, I s'all endeavor to accomplish an 
exit, and I hope zat Madame Bonnat will accom- 
pany also." 

"Oh, we could not spare Madame Bonnat. But 
I am glad you like South Carolina. I suppose you 
enjoy our climate, for one thing. Almost everyone 
likes that." 

"Mais I am not very certain," said the French- 
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man doubtfully. "Last week eet was so fery warm 
zat I knew not how to do wif my corpse." 

Turning away to hide a smile, Rose allowed the 
conversation to languish, and soon signified her 
readiness to leave the supper-room. 

Returning again to the ballroom, Rose approached 
Fletcher Boynton, who stood idly watching the ani- 
mated scene. Pausing a moment, she said in a low 
tone : "You have not danced once. Cousin Fletcher. 
It is not fair for you to come to our graduation hop 
and take no part in it. My card is not filled for 
the last dance of the evening. Are you not going 
to ask me to dance with you once?" 

A gleam of pleasure lighted Mr. Boynton's eye. 
"Yes, Cousin Rose; put my name down for that 
last set, if you please. 

Just then Trenholm, who had been watching the 
door of the supper-room for Rose's return, came 
up, saying, "Now I hope that you feel rested and 
refreshed. Miss EUerbe, and that you can include 
my name for another dance this evening." 

Rose's conscience gave a little twinge. While 
speaking with Fletcher Boynton she had forgotten 
for the instant Trenholm's request. With some em- 
barrassment, she replied: "I cannot, I am afraid, 
Mr. Trenholm. My card is full, except for the 
very next set. Uncle said that I must not dance 
immediately after eating. A physician's ward is 
under restrictions, you see." 

Trenholm's disappointment showed itself plainly 
in his face. He turned abruptly, and in a few mo- 
ments was dancing energetically with Miss Arch- 
dale. Claudia was looking her prettiest in an old- 
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fashioned brocade with full open sleeves that showed 
to advantage her beautifully molded arms. A gold 
stripe in the silk was matched perfectly by the bunch 
of cloth-of-gold roses that she wore in her corsage. 

Trenholm glanced from time to time in Rose's 
direction, but failed to discover any appearance of 
regret or jealousy. But although Rose appeared 
unmoved, it was quite otherwise with Rose's cousin, 
Sam Eustis. He had not yet had an opportunity to 
dance with Claudia Archdale, and was presumably 
disappointed. At any rate, he glared steadily at 
the dancing couple until the dance was finished. 

At last Trenholm, accompanying Miss Arch- 
dale to the back of the room, found for her a seat 
near her mother, where Mr. Boynton and the 
Frenchman soon joined the group. For a few mo- 
ments Claudia, excited and somewhat out of breath 
from her recent exercise, sat an animated listener, 
but taking little part in the conversation between the 
gentlemen. Monsieur Lachelle manifested much in- 
terest in the affairs of the city, showing a curious 
mixture of knowledge and ignorance concerning the 
country into which he had come. 

"Eet ees a fery grand State, — Sout' Caroleena. 
I much admire me of ze so brave and lovely per- 
sonnes zat I haf here encounter," he said, with a 
half-bow in the direction of Miss Archdale. 

"Yes; no doubt our ladies are worthy of admira- 
tion and our soldiers are brave," replied Mr. Boyn- 
ton. "It is to be hoped that their courage will be 
duly tempered by discretion." 

"How mean you by zat? Ees not le General 
Beauregard an officer of prudence?" 
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"Oh, very likely. He is a great strategist, they 
say, and will doubtless maneuver our affairs wisely. 
Having got -into the embroilment thus far, we shall 
need wise heads to bring us out of it again, whether 
it was bravery or only rashness that has plunged 
us into it." 

Since the outbreak of the war Fletcher Boynton 
had sometimes annoyed his friends by expressing 
questionable political sentiments, probably for the 
sake of argument, for it was confidently predicted 
that he would "come out all right." In his college 
days he had been known as an accomplished dis- 
putant. The orators that spoke eloquently in 
every college debating society regarding "the days 
of '32, when the State should have nullified but did 
not," had to have an opponent in order to give the 
discussions zest. If Fletcher Boynton was more 
willing than others to take the negative of the ques- 
tion, it was probably to be attributed to a desire for 
practice in argument, as a preparation for his chosen 
profession. 

Claudia now roused herself. "Mr. Boynton, we 
don't allow treasonable sentiments at our festivities. 
At a time like this one ought to speak only words 
of patriotism and courage. 

"No matter what he may think. Miss Archdale?" 

"Why, even if one's sentiments are not fully with 
his native section, he ought at least to have the grace 
to hide them now. But in your case I am sure that 
you are merely uttering an opposing argument, and 
not a real opinion. Didn't I hear you recently an- 
swering with true Southern fire Rose's quotations 
from Lieutenant Vincent?" 
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"In other words, Miss Archdalc, you think that 
I blow both hot and cold. Is that it?" 

Claudia smiled. "Something like that, perhaps. 
But surely if any crisis ever called for sincere and 
courageous utterance, it is so to-day." 

Fletcher looked at her admiringly. "I forgot, 
Miss Claudia, that I was being judged by a young 
lady of such intelligent and ardent opinions. I re- 
gret that I could not have listened to your essay this 
morning. I hear it spoken of with much praise for 
its keen political thinking." 

"Now you are laughing at me, Mr. Boynton. 
Gentlemen do not like to have ladies express any 
convictions on such subjects." 

"Are you quite sure that I personally do not like 
it, whatever may be true of 'gentlemen,' broadly 
speaking?" 

"Your own fencing attitude toward present af- 
fairs would make me suspect that you would not 
have taken kindly to my essay, whether it had been 
written by a man or a woman," replied Claudia, 
evasively. 

"On the contrary. Miss Archdale, I believe I am 
a most sincere admirer of persons who have earnest 
convictions. My chief regret is that I find it so 
difficult to share the enthusiasms of either side. 
There is always so much that might be said upon 
the other." 

"Ah, you were born to be a judge, Mr. Boynton, 
and not a pleading lawyer. But on these great 
questions I hope that your balancing mind will soon 
reach settled conclusions. Surely the men who can 
fight or speak for the South will not be silent or 
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inactive now. If we women could control matters, 
there would be no lack of the zeal needed to carry 
our Cause to a speedy triumph." 

While Claudia was speaking Monsieur Lachelle 
was gazing at her with admiration plainly depicted 
on his face. 

**Bravo, mademoiselle I Eet ees ze grace of a 
Parisian demoiselle wif ze additional fervor of a 
Jeanne D'Arc zat finds embodiment in zese Ameri- 
can young ladies." 

Blushing deeply at such open expressions of praise, 
Claudia answered deprecatingly: "Surely you are 
too flattering when you compare us with Parisians, 
Monsieur. I surmise that with a French gentie- 
man courtesy could no further go." 

"Aie, eet ees fery true zat ze ladies of Paris are 
much to be admired, mais I regret to confess zat 
zey fery rarely haf so much, — how s'all I say? — 
spirit de temps as I find exemplified in Sout' Caro- 
leena. But you remind me fery much of a tres belle 
Parisian lady zat I haf well know." 

"Do I? Well, I am French in part. At least 
some of my mother's ancestors came from France, 
and I am supposed to inherit the traits of my 
mother's family." 

"En voilal Said I not so to myself? I said, 
Mademoiselle Arshdell, she ees French au premier 
wif ze added gifts of her American environment." 

"But, Monsieur, you forget that we Americans 
are not so used to receiving personal compliments 
as the French ladies. We do not know exactly how 
to take them." 

"Pardonnez-moi, mademoiselle; I fear zat I ex- 
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press myself betement. I will not again trans- 
gress." And Monsieur's countenance assumed a 
look of deep distress. 

"Oh, Monsieur, I meant it but jokingly." 

There was a sli^t pause, and then the French- 
man said: "Eef mademoiselle will permit, may I 
not one day haf le plaisir to conduct her een a voy- 
age over ze harbor wif her mother and some friends 
as mademoiselle s'all select? Madame Bonnat will 
accompany. Peut-etre Mees EUerbe s'all favor us 
also. Le General Beauregard haf accord le per- 
mission to use his j^rivate hozt for ze excursion." 

"Thank you," said Claudia with interest. "If my 
mother approves, it will be a great pleasure, I assure 
you." 

When the last dance of the evening was called, 
Mr. Boynton left the ranks of spectators and went 
to claim Rose's promise. He had been an expert 
dancer in his college days, but it was long since he 
had indulged in the amusement. Now, roused by the 
occasion, he did his vl;^ best. How the two danced I 
Other dancers stoppea to look at them. Up and 
down the ballroom as if the music had lent them 
wings, they moved in the poetry of rhythmic motion. 
His acquaintances could hardly believe this to be the 
staid and repressed Fletcher Boynton who now with 
Rose as his partner outdanced all the younger men 
in the room. 

Cadet Trenhohn was not dancing. He felt a 
thrill of jealous displeasure. Then he resolutely 
put the feeling aside. As if Rose had not the right 
to dance with anyone she chose I 

The dance being over. Rose left the ballroom on 
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her uncle's arm. Trenholm, swallowing a last gulp 
of envy, came up to Fletcher and, forcing himself 
to be gracious, complimented the older man on 
his powers of dancing. As for Mr. Boynton him- 
self, the excitement of the exercise being over, he felt 
a sense of fatigue. He recognized Trenholm's gen- 
erosity, and almost blamed himself that it had not 
been the young cadet who had enjoyed that last brief 
and excited whirl with Rose down tne ballroom. 

But it was not in human nature to be wholly sorry. 
Nor could his sense of justice deny that he had as 
good a right as the younger man to enjoy Rose's 
companionship. During the short night that fol- 
lowed Fletcher started from sleep more than once 
with a renewed thrill such as he had felt when 
Rose's hand touched his arm. Then he called him- 
self an old fool, or at least too old to become Rose's 
lover, and, shutting the scenes of the ballroom reso- 
lutely away, sank again to sleep, to live those brief 
excited moments over once more in his dreams. 



SOCIAL LIFE IN THE CITY 

It is hard for one of the younger generation to- 
day to picture to himself Charleston in the summer 
of 1 86 1. It is even hard sometimes for the old- 
time residents to let the mind wander back through 
the long years of poverty and desolation that come 
between, and to live over again in memory the feel- 
ings of those early months of the war. 

In its outward appearance the city was at its best, 
— an ideal spot where a visitor would receive few 
impressions likely to jar on his sensibilities. It would 
take a view beneath the surface to see the inner 
ferment that was soon to change all the outer aspect. 
Never again can any Southern city show just the type 
of beauty that belonged to Charleston before it 
entered upon its period of repeated desolations by 
fire and shell, famine, flood, and earthquake. 

On the tower of old St. Michael's the watchman 
called out in weird, impressive tones the hours of 
the night over the heads of the sleeping people, in- 
toning in perfunctory fashion the assurance that 
"All's well." The bells on the churches, in accord- 
ance with an old city ordinance, rang at seven and 
nine o'clock in the evening during the winter, and 
at eight and ten in summer, to recall to their homes 
all slaves who were out of their rightful quarters, — 

50 
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a custom that continued for some years after the 
war, although there were no slaves to summon 
homeward. 

During the day the large colored population 
swarmed in the streets in obsequious fashion, the 
bright plaid bandannas of the turbaned maumas 
giving picturesqueness to the scene. The small black 
chimney-sweeps skimmed about in sooty garments 
with dazzling teeth and gleaming eyeballs, calling 
their peculiar cries from the tops of the old chim- 
neys to let those beneath know when they had 
reached their destination. Timid children looked on 
these "Ro-ros," — as they were called, in imitation 
of their distinctive cry, — as a sort of ogre, whose 
spite the old nurses held up to the wee toddlers as a 
threat in case they dared to be naughty. 

Ebony-faced aunties "toted" on their heads big 
baskets of newly done-up clothing, or dispatched 
various errands, with a low "curtchy" to every white 
passer-by. There were street vendors of all sorts 
of merchandise, uttering rhythmic, unintelligible cries 
and entreating everybody to invest in something or 
other from early morning until late at night, and 
from January until December. 

The ground-nut-cake maumas sat and gossiped on 
the corners of Broad, Meeting and King Streets, 
fat, amiable, and exceedingly well mannered, each 
with her kerchief well ironed and neatly crossed, 
and her brown sweet-cakes displayed on a sheet of 
clean brown paper spread out on a waiter in her 
lap. Later in the conflict the nut-cakes of the old 
negresses became all the more popular because they 
were made of home materials, the fortunes of war 
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having cut off other luxuries or made it unpatriotic 
to indulge in them. 

The whole city wore not only an air of hopeful 
effort, but also of calm self-approval, as if sure 
that both her institutions and her courses of action 
were irreproachable. Amongj the young a large, 
glad excitement prevailed. Older people knew and 
dreaded more than they cared to say. Yet it was 
felt by most that it was a happy thing to live when 
life was so full of meaning. Indeed, the beginning 
of the war in Southern centers was marked by an 
ardor that was unknown at the North. The en- 
thusiasm of the old Fourth of July oratory was trans- 
ferred to this new effort at independence. Glory 
would be theirs. It was a spectacle for the world. 
Their Cause could not fail. 

There was sadness in Charleston when word came 
of deaths in the South Carolina regiments already in 
the field. But were not these dear ones martyrs in 
a glorious Cause? It was better so than if they had 
failed in a patriot's duty. And here at home all was 
drill and preparation. The time for bloody action 
was not yet. 

It was a time of much social life in the city. The 
thought of approaching separations led to a host 
of engagements between young soldiers in gray and 
the girls they were leaving behmd. Marriages were 
also frequent and of exciting interest. 

The cadets that had distinguished themselves by 
the attack on the Star of the West were now sta- 
tioned at Fort Sumter. Sometimes the soldiers of 
the various garrisons came into the city to attend 
lawn parties and other social gatherings. It was 
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popular that summer for the citizens of Charleston 
to take afternoon trips down the harbor to hear the 
band play at the fort and to see the dress parade of 
the garrison. It was a fitting tribute to the war 
spirit and to a fine command. Altogether life in 
Charleston was a very pleasant affair during the 
summer of 1861. 

When the day arrived for Monsieur Lachelle's 
excursion with Claudia and her friends, a happy- 
looking company embarked in General Beauregard's 
boat. Mrs. MacPherson and Madame Bonnat laid 
aside other duties for this occasion. Rodney Eustis 
was also of the party; but Sam was away from the 
city that day, and Mr. Boynton was detained by 
business at his office. 

Monsieur had been formally presented to Mrs. 
MacPherson at the fete in honor of General Beau- 
regard that had been held at one of the plantations 
on the Ashley River several weeks before. The 
conversation at first turned on the events connected 
with that occasion. 

"I am told that it was a very fine entertainment," 
said Madame Bonnat. '^It was a source of deep 
regret to me that my school duties forbade my being 
present." 

"And to us girls, too," chimed in Rose. "It isn't 
often that there is so good an opportunity to visit 
one of those beautiful estates on the Ashley." 

"Beautiful, vraiment," echoed Monsieur. "I hav 
nefer imagine zat zees new country may haf such 
evidence of enduring refinement. How s'all I say? 
—of ancient distinction." 
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"Oh, yes," said Mrs. MacPhcrson. "Among the 
settlers in South Carolina there were a considerable 
number of English gentlemen of fortune and pedi- 
gree who introduced very early some of the archi- 
tecture and modes of refined living of the Old 
World. They gave free and hospitable entertain- 
ment here even in those far-back days. This man- 
sion was built in the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and is a fine example of Colonial architecture. 
The wainscoting, panels, and molding were brought 
from England, however." 

"This estate is the finest in the region, is it not?" 
asked Madame Bonnat. 

"Perhaps so," replied Mrs. MacPherson; "but 
there are several others nearly as fine. I could not 
help thinking," she added gravely, "that if war 
should really be brought to our borders we might 
have to mourn the ruins of these beautiful old man- 
sion houses. But let us hope not." 

Yet so it was to be. Even Mrs. MacPherson did 
not anticipate such ruin as really came. Never 
again would the host and hostess of this joyous 
occasion entertain a grand assembly under their hos- 
pitable roof. Only me great oaks, with their mossy 
hangings like funeral banners, now remain to tell of 
the beauty and wealth that once were there. 

"All Charleston feels an interest in the company 
of young recruits to whom the flag was presented, 
observed Madame Bonnat. "They belong to our 
best families." 

"Yes, but there will be others soon to divide the 
interest," said Mrs. MacPherson. She was thinking 
just then of the look that came into Sam's face 
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the evening before, when he heard the news that 
one of his young friends had enlisted^, and jthe 
mother's heart was saying: **Could I spare my boy? 
Ah, yes. If the State needs him, I will gladly give 
him up." 

"They say that the flag is very handsome. I 
believe it was your handiwork, Mrs. MacPherson," 
continued Madame Bonnat. 

"Oh, no; I disclaim any more than a modest part 
in it. The crimson silk was from a dress given 
by the mother of the captain of the company. I 
superintended the making and the embroidery. But 
I had a great deal of help; the work was done 
chiefly by younger hands." 

Having arrived at their destination, the excur- 
sionists dropped anchor near Fort Sumter, where 
they received and returned the salute of the garri- 
son. Cadet Trenholm giving an effusive greeting 
when he discovered that Rose was in the company. 

It being too early for the military display, the 
party amused themselves in noting the changes on 
the island shores, and in counting the many float- 
ing buoys that were now in the harbor. Monsieur 
Lachelle presently made his way to the point where 
Claudia Archdale leaned over the railing, her eyes 
sweeping the shores of the beautiful harbor and the 
expanse of ocean that lay beyond. As he approached 
he said enthusiastically: 

"Ah, mademoiselle, eet ees altogether beautiful. 
Eet ees like Paradise, n'est-ce pas?" 

Claudia looked pleased; it is natural to feel com- 
plimented when one's native environment is spoken 
of approvingly. 
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But she answered playfully: ''Does it remind you 
of Paris? That is next to Paradise, and with you 
Frenchmen is the only name to conjure with, I sup- 
pose." 

"Pardon, zen. I haf not understand. Qu' est- 
ce que cela 'conjure wif ' ? I know not ze word." 

"Oh," replied Claudia, "conjure,— or kunjer, — 
is a word that the negroes use. It means — ^why, it 
means to put under a spell, or something like that, — 
to use sorcery, you know. But I used it idiomati- 
cally, I am afraid. I really can't explain it very 
well. You must excuse me." 

"C'est rien, mademoiselle. But I am fery stupeed. 
Ees eet zat you t'ink Paris ees full of sorcery? Ah, 
Mees Claudia, I haf met many times ze sorceress 
zere, but she ees also in Sout' Caroleena, I do assure 
you," and the Frenchman emphasized his words by 
a gallant bow. 

Ignoring the intended compliment, Claudia con- 
tinued: "But the sorcery, or rather 'conjuring,' that 
we hear most about in this part of the world is the 
'voodoo' that the darkies are so afraid of. I sup- 
pose you have heard of that by this time, have you 
not?" 

"Mais, non 1 I haf ze word 'hoodoo' heard from 
Madame Bonnat's butler one time. Ees eet zen zat 
'voodoo' ees ze English correct word?" 

"Why, neither is English really. It is just 'darky,' 
you see, — 'voodoo,' or 'hoodoo,' it is all the same, 
though these GuUahs usually say 'hoodoo.' You will 
have to study language somewhere else than in 
books, I am afraid, Monsieur, if you wish to under- 
stand all that you hear in Charleston." 
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"Parbleul but I haf been told by ze Monsieur 
Professeur at ze college zat one may hear ze finest 
of antique English in zees vicinity." 

"Yes, of course 1 Indeed, we all pride ourselves 
that we have drunk deep from old Chaucer and the 
*well of English undefiled,' and have not let in so 
many impurities as one hears in some other places. 
But we have a variety, nevertheless. There is plenty 
of African here as well as English. You must not 
be too sure when you hear a new word that it isn't 
GuUah, or even pure slang 1" 

"Parbleul Zen I will need to study English 
idiom. Mais, will you not to me explain, s'il vous 
plait, le 'voodoo,' or *hoodoo' ? I haf many reflec- 
tions een regard of eet." 

Claudia laughed merrily. "I wish I could ex- 
plain it. Monsieur. But the things attributed to the 
hoodoo' are very numerous, and I am not good 
authority. The *hoodoos' cast an evil eye on people, 
and all sorts of troubles follow. Then there are 
*hoodoo doctors' that work all manner of miracu- 
lous cures. But did you ever see Mr. Boynton's 
Jube? He is a bright darky, and can tell you all 
the points. I refer you to him." 

"T'ank you, Mees Arshdell. I will write ze 
memorandum." And, suiting the action to the word. 
Monsieur took a notebook from his pocket and 
entered the suggestion of applying to Jube for in- 
formation as to "hoodoos." 

Just then Rose came up, saying: "The parade is 
beginning. Don't the soldiers move well?" 

For an hour the excursionists watched with ab- 
sorbing interest the military movements, the ad- 
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mirafion of the company seeming to find fitting ex- 

Eression in the often-repeated words of Monsieur 
-achelle : "Ah, voila, eet ees grand. C'est un chef- 
d'oeuvre." 

The drill being finished, with a final salute to the 
visitors the garrison returned to their qjuarters'. 
Then the boatmen lifted the anchor, and the party 
turned homeward. They had gone but a short 
distance before the band at the fort began a new 
strain of music, which came floating across the har- 
bor to the ears of the excursionists. The air that 
they were playing was "The Bonnie Blue Flag," 
which had lately become popular. The little com- 
pany on the boat at once took up the song. Rose's 
voice was the first to begin, a pure soprano, not of 
high range, but sweet and clear. Soon the others 
joined her and their voices rang out full and loud in 
the refrain: 

"Hurrah ! Hurrah ! For Southern rights ! Hurrah ! 
Hurrah for the Bonnie Blue Flag that bears a single star !" 

War songs were sung everywhere that summer, 
and poets vied with one another in trying to present 
new ones. When "The Bonnie Blue Flag" was fin- 
ished the company sang with much enthusiasm 
"Farewell, Farewell to the Star-spangled Banner," 
and then followed "Dixie," the most popular of all 
the new war melodies. 

Then Claudia said: "I have another new song 
that my cousin sent me this week from Baltimore. 
She says it is creating quite a furor there. I have 
been singing it this morning, and have brought the 
words with me this afternoon." 
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"Good," said Rose; and Mrs. MacPherson added, 
"We shall be delighted to have you sing it, my 
dear." 

Claudia's voice was lower in range than that 
of Rose. But it was full and mellow, and she sang 
with an intensity of feeling that could atone for 
some lack of musical training: 

"The despot's heel is on thy shore, 
Maryland, my Maryland." 

When the last stanza was reached the entire com- 
pany, having caught the refrain, sang it with much 
spirit. Then Monsieur Lachelle, who had with diffi- 
culty restrained himself until the close, broke forth 
in rapturous applause that was intended no doubt 
both for the song and the singer. His enthusiasm 
was shared by the rest of the party, and altogether 
Claudia was quite the belle of the occasion. 

A few months later this inspiriting song was heard 
on both sides of the line of opinion, with various 
changes of phrase and with a mental discrimination 
according to the singer's loyal proclivities, as to 
which was the "despot," or the "traitor," whose 
"foot," or "heel," was on the soil of Maryland. 
But true merit in a song is a passport that no sentry 
will question, and the best of the war lyrics were 
adopted by both armies long before peace was de- 
clared. 

The homeward journey passed all too quickly. 
When the boat arrived at the wharf Monsieur La- 
chelle gave his hand to the ladies, assisting them to 
land. As Claudia came forward he tried to retain 
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her hand for a moment, intending to ask permission 
to call upon her that evening. Just then Rodney 
Eustis pressed forward in haste, exclaiming: "That 
song was a stunner, Cousin Claudia. I know that 
Sam won't be able to draw a long breath until he 
has heard you sing it. I shall tell him about it and 
you can look out for him this evening early, if you 
are going to be at home. He isn't here to speak for 
himself, so I thought I'd just put in a word on his 
account." 

And, with a grimace, Rodney rushed off. A little 
later one might have heard him declaring: "Look- 
a-here, Sam, IVe staved off that mollycoddle of a 
Frenchman this evening for you. He was just 
a-going to get in before you at Claude Archdale's 
to-night. Now, what'U you give me for my efforts 
in your behalf?" 

Sam deigned no reply. But that night it might 
have been observed that he did go over to Mr. 
Archdale's, and Claudia sang to him the new song. 
And Sam, who was very fond of music and who had 
some reputation himself as a singer, was humming it 
at intervals all the next week. It might have been 
noticed further that a day or two later Rodney was 
sporting a cane that had been Sam's and that he 
had taken a fancy to. But neither Sam nor Rodney 
ever told anyone how the latter chanced to come into 
possession of that cane. 



VI 

STUDYING THE SITUATION 

Fletcher Boynton was by nature lacking in 
enthusiasm. So his friends told him, and they added 
that his bachelor life was making him eccentric. 
Even in his personal desires he lacked ardor, — so 
they sometimes affirmed. Once when called to ac- 
count by Rose for non-attention to matters of physi- 
cal comfort that most people value greatly, he re- 
plied: **You may be right, Cousin Rose. Yet, ac- 
cording to my philosophy, it is better not to love 
yourself very much. It makes it so much easier to 
love your neighbor to the required degree." 

Companies for the war were forming on every 
hand, and nearly all the men of Mr. Boynton's age 
had already joined the army. It was unpopular not 
to do so. But Fletcher somehow did not enlist. 
This was not considered especially strange, how- 
ever. He had never been physically strong. Dr. 
MacPherson mentioned to one of the recruiting offi- 
cers that he thought his brother-in-law was predis- 
posed to heart disease, and about this time Fletcher 
was elected to the office of Councilman. He also 
held several minor public offices, and his legal prac- 
tice was increasing in importance. Indeed, although 
his acquaintances often queried whether he was 
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likely to enter the army, they had no difficulty in 
framing reasons for his not doing so. 

But at length it began to be whispered about, or 
surmised, or feared, that Fletcher's political views 
were not orthodox. As to whether he really held 
any decided convictions probably he himself would 
not have been able to say. And so far as his opin- 
ions were really established, the question of their 
orthodoxy or heterodoxy must depend on the point 
of view, — or rather, perhaps, on the point of habitat. 
In those days it would have taken only a journey 
of two or three hundred miles, more or less, to 
change either a Northern **Copperhead" or a South- 
ern "Scalawag" into a most reputable member of 
society. 

About a month after the conversation with Jube 
that has already been related the servant lingered 
after his afternoon duties at the office in an unusu- 
ally thoughtful mood. 

"What is it, Jube? Out with it," at length said 
Mr. Boynton. 

"You done said. Mars' Fletch, dat yo' wanter hab 
a composation wid me 'bout de wah. I done been 
spekilatin' an' clarifyin' 'bout my 'pinions, an' I'se 
'bout ready fur 'splanify dem; 'cept dey's one or 
two p'ints o' de subjeck dat is mighty onscrupulous 
somehow nudder." 

"Well, Jube, fire ahead 1 Which will you give 
first, your doubts or your conclusions?" 

" 'Spect I'd better gib my discredits firs', Mas'r. 
Dey's de heabies', an' ef I gets 'em off'n my min', 
mebbe de conclusions'U be easier ter wrastle wiv." 

"Very well, Jube. That seems quite likely. Go 
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on. I can't really promise that I will settle your 
embarrassments, you know ; but I should like to hear 
them." 

It must be confessed that white people were not 
in the habit of encouraging negroes to discuss the 
war situation. Even Mr. Boynton would have 
agreed that it would not be safe as a rule to do 
so. But this was a special case. Jube was not like 
most darkies. Nor did Mr. Boynton hesitate to do 
many things in his dealings with servants that he 
would have disapproved entirely if introduced into 
general practice. On this particular evening Fletch- 
er felt unusually tired and depressed. Jube's opin- 
ions would doubtless amuse and rest him. 

"Out with them, then, Jube, at once. I can't wait 
all night for you to pull your wits together." 

"Sholy, Mars' Fletch. On'y dis am a big biz'- 
ness, an' it cayn't be hurried." 

"You're right there. The war is a big business, 
and is likely to take its own time. Well, what is the 
first point?" 

"Den, firs' of all. Mars' Fletcher, I cayn't seem 
ter onderstan' w'ich am de main t'ing dat folks hab 
gone to wah 'bout." 

"Perhaps you are not alone in that, Jube. In- 
deed, I reckon the two sides have gone to war on 
different subjects, anyhow." 

"No, sholy. Mars' Fletcher. I t'ought you'd 
a-know'd. Some says it's 'bout gittin' us niggahs 
free ; an' some udder ones says : 'Tain' dat 'tall. It 
am erbout w'ich am de bigges', Souf Car'lina or de 
hull United States." 
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"And what do you think yourself, Jube, on that 
last question?" 

"W'ich am de bigges' ? Go 'long, Mars' Fletch. 
W'y de hull United States am bigges' on de bottom 
dimensions, suh, ob co'se. But as to w'ich am de 
talks' now, — ^w'y, de United States cayn't hoi' up a 
candle so's t' see ter de top of Souf Car'lina, yo' 
knows dat yo'se'f." 

Mr. Boynton laughed. "Well, Jube, you're a 
philosopher and a good South Carolinian, too. And 
now which do you suppose they are fighting about, 
the dimensions question or the nigger question, — 
eh?" 

Jube scratched his head. "Sho's yo're bawn, 
Mas'r, I dunno. But I s'pect de niggah's somew'eres 
in de woodpile, dough mebbe dey cayn't see 'im fur 
de chips as is er-flyin'." 

"Very good, Jube ; shouldn't wonder if you were 
right there, also." 

"But w'at I wanter know, Mas'r, am dis : W'at'll 
dey do wid de niggah w'en dey gets froo wid de 
fightin'?" 

"Perhaps that will depend on who. beats, Jube." 

"Yaas, prob'ly. Mars' Fletcher. But its curiouser 
nor anyt'ing how some t'ings turns out. I ain' gwine 
disqualify dis zhere sitooation, Mas'r, yo' knows. 
But 'pears lak, ef de Southern folks beats, we-all's 
hev ter work de harder ter pay f o' dis zhere fightin' ; 
an', ef de Yankees beats, den dey'U want us ter pay 
fo' dere share ob de biz'ness. An' so de niggah'U 
get de wus'n ob it, atter all." 

"Probably you're right, Jube, and I advise you to 
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steer clear of the whole war business, just as far as 
you can. That's the way I think I shall do." 

"Yaas, Mas'r, so I t'inks myse'f. But den I 
fluctuates dat ef de Yanks mek us slabe an' wuk fur 
dem, 'tain' on'jj jes' w'at we-all's er-doin' now; an' 
possibly dey's jes' a chance dat dey wonU. So I 
reckon I'd ruther de Yanks should beat, atter all." 

**Oh, Jube, Jube. Now you're talking nonsense 1 
You'd better go and study up the subject again, and 
by and by you can better your philosophy." 

"All right. Mars' Fletcher. On'y yo' hab'n tole 
me yet w'at yo' t'inks 'bout it yo'se'f ." 

"I? Oh I Why, I think the Southern men love 
the negro so well that they won't let him go ; not yet 
awhile, at any rate." 

"Well, Mas'r, ef de Southern folks lub de niggah 
so well dat dey wants ter keep 'im, an' de Yankees 
lub 'im so well dat dey wants ter set 'im free, 'pears 
lak 'e better tek special keer jes' at present or 'e'U be 
disjointed in de middle ob his eentitlement." 

Yes, Jube, as you say, the negroes had better 
take special care how they act at this particular 
juncture. You are right." 

"Ob co'se, Mas'r. But w'at I wants ter know am 
dis: Wat's gwine 'appen ef dey do tek special 
keer? Fur 'pears lak ef dey's bofe atter de same 
niggah on a limb, w'ile dey bofe am er-puUin', de 
limb'U be done broke, an' de niggah'U come down 
bum. But, sholy. Mars' Fletcher, yo' mus' tell me 
w'atyo' t'inks yo'se'f. Dat's w'at I was a-axin' fo'." 

"What I think? I? Oh, / think that whichever 
side beats finally, they'll have such a lot of trouble 
first that they'll wish they had given It up before 
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ever they began. But now be off, Jube, and see that 
you are back at eight o'clock." 

"Yaas, Mars' Fletcher. I'll be back sho's yo're 
bawn." And Jube bolted off, scratching his head in 
uncertainty as to whether or not he had received any 
enlightenment on the difficult subject. 



VII 

HOME LIFE IN WAR TIMES 

There were busy times in the homes of South 
Carolina. Knitting and sewing for the soldiers gave 
the women cause for coming together in many social 
ways. Young and old vied wim one another in the 
mutual endeavor, and private bitternesses were for- 
gotten in the efforts that bound the whole com- 
munity together in love and good-will. 

Prices had risen, but privations had scarcely be- 
gun; at least, there were none that were very hard 
to bear. 

During the summer of 1861 the blockade was not 
very stringent. But after the night of October 12, 
when Mason and Slidell escaped through the lines, 
going first to Cuba and afterward sailing in the mail 
packet Trent for England, the vigilance was greatly 
mcreased. A few weeks later the Stone Fleet came 
down from the North. Eighteen old whalers from 
New Bedford, laden with stone, were sunk in the 
harbor, awakening the fear that Charleston would be 
ruined forever as a seaport. So the blockade was 
made surer, and with it came changes in the home 
life of the people. Difficulties began to thicken and 
war clouds grew darker. 

In November Admiral Dupont's naval force suc- 
ceeded in taking Port Royal, and from this time 
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forward that fine broad harbor became a place of 
rendezvous for attacks on Charleston. 

With the beginning of the blockade the people of 
the city began to take refuge in other parts of the 
State. But other families came to Charleston to be 
near sons or husbands in the service, so Aat the 
population was not at first much depleted. In De- 
cember, 1 86 1, occurred the great fire, when the Hall 
of Secession and other important buildings were 
destroyed. After this, many families removed to 
Columbia, as a point of safety from coast dangers 
and at the same time a center of news and of active 
work for the armies. A year or two later, when 
the bombardment of Charleston was begun, there 
was a general stampede of all the inhabitants who 
could get away. 

The Archdale family were among the early refu- 
gees. The MacPhersons, however, had no tnought 
of leaving the city. The doctor was closely occupied 
with the organization of the surgical corps of the 
army. As for Mrs. MacPherson, she was, if pos- 
sible, even more absorbed than her husband in 
efforts for the Cause. Dr. MacPherson at first pro- 
posed that Rose should accompany the Archdales to 
Columbia, but the girl herself declared against it, 
saying, "I am as safe here as you and Auntie, Uncle, 
and here is the place where I can be most helpful.*' 

So the Southern women, old and young, gentle 
and simple, flung themselves into the war duties 
with an uncalculating devotion that made them the 
most uncompromising of combatants and that earned 
for them a record which was fittingly expressed in a 
later generation by the toast: "The women of the 
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South, — first in war, last in peace, and first in the 
hearts of their countrymen." 

In the country districts the court house or the 
church formed the convenient meeting place where 
overcoats, jackets, and other garments were cut and 
made to be sent to the camps. In town and country 
alike women scraped lint and prepared bandages to 
be sent to Virginia, or in sad anticipation of what 
might occur on their own soil. 

At the very first the younger ladies applied them- 
selves principally to the making of havelocks and 
tobacco bags. The presentation of such gifts to the 
departing soldiers rurnished occasion for pleasant 
words and significant glances. Indeed, this period 
of the war has come to be remembered as the era 
of a myriad incipient flirtations. 

The fitting out of boxes for special friends in 
camp or for general distribution was an exciting 
employment. How the girls enjoyed it 1 One may 
smile with a sadness akin to pain as one thinks to- 
day of the contents of those first boxes, — ^wines and 
jellies, confections and dainty toilet appurtenances, 
perfumery, china and Majolica shaving-cups. There 
were bursts of laughter and cries of delight as the 
girls found hiding-places for new dainties, or brought 
their offerings of blue and gold books of poetry 
with clusters of violets laid between the leaves and 
pencilings of sentimental quotations along the mar- 
gins. 

But all this was very early in the fray. 

During the winter of 186 1-2 privations began to 
be felt iivthe homes, — privations that grew in num- 
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ber and in bitterness until starvation numbered its 
many victims. 

By and by we find these same women, haggard 
and worn, — smothers, grandmothers, and pale, tear- 
less girls in scant faded cotton dresses and coarse 
shoes, — silently packing into boxes (not large ones 
now) such supplies as they could gather or meat, 
dried fruit, salt, soda and medicines, homemade 
shoes and socks, and coarse garments of osnaburg 
and homespun. There were no longer luxuries for 
the boys at the front. Yet through it all the best of 
everything was saved for the soldiers. 

But while the struggle was new and hope was 
fresh the excitement of using to the utmost all home 
resources gave a pleasant and powerful stimulus to 
life. Gray-haired matrons of to-day, the young girls 
of that age, grow eloquent when they indulge in 
reminiscences of the fashions of those years. Home- 
spun gowns were made in various styles of gray 
and brown woolen or cotton goods, brightened to 
suit the tastes of younger wearers by scarlet pipings. 
The subject of home-made dyes became a fruitful 
topic of discussion, and a lady who could produce a 
new one was a public benefactor. The novelty of 
the styles of hats, dresses, and trimmings that came 
into vogue was fully as interesting as if they had 
been freshly imported from Paris. 

Letters at this period were long and numerous. 
The decrease in the mail from the rTorth caused by 
the interruption of postal communication, was more 
than counterbalanced by an increase at home, owing 
to the separation of families. Later on, as hope 
died out in sorrowing hearts and the novelty of the 
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war's devices wore away, and paper became an ex- 
pensive luxury, letters grew shorter and less fre- 
quent. 

A correspondence between Rose and Claudia 
about this time gives vivid pictures of what was 
happening in the two chief cities of the State. 

"Charlkstok, Mabch 20, 1863. 

**My Deab Claudia: — I have a thousand things to tell you. We 
are all as busy as bees, but I must take some tune for writing, 
€ind I long for your letters greedily. I am not sorry that I 
stayed in Charleston, but I do miss you dreadfully. 

^I suppose you know that Cousin Sam has organized a new 
company — of which he is Captain. He is young for the office, 
but he looks very handsome in his new uniform, and we are all 
proud of him. He looked right peaked for a while after you 
went away, though he wouldn't admit that anything was the 
matter with him. But this new work has brought up his spirits 
wonderfully. 

"Aunt Lavinia took it upon herself to provide the whole equip- 
ment for Sam's Company. At least she was responsible for it 
all, though friends came in and helped, of course. Now that this 
labor is nearly o£f her hands she h€is gone to making suits for 
the general army. As soon as one is finished another is begun. 
We leave her at work when we go to bed, and find her at it when 
we wake in the morning. I tell her that I really believe she 
works all night. 

"She is very much engaged just now with the *Ladies' Kitchen, * 
which is something like the one in Charlottesville, Virginia. It 
provides for the soldiers encamped in this vicinity and uiose that 
are passing through. It makes a specialty of aelicacies for the 
sick. Aunt sent out a circular asking people to contribute ac- 
cording to their means. Supplies are sent in daily from both 
the city and the country — milk, buttermilk, eggs, poultry, fruit, 
and vegetables. A 'roll of honor* is kept, on which all dona- 
tions are recorded, and there is much rivalry among the ladies as 
to who can do the most. 

"Before the kitdien was started Aunt had been doing much the 
same thing on her own account. Every morning the cook brought 
in large pans of every sort of food, which Aunt put into plates 
all ready to be served to soldiers who came for it. About ten 
o'clock tiie procession began of soldiers who were o£f duty. All 
the chairs we could muster were placed on the piazza, and each 
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man had a plate and emptied it then and there. During one 
week Aunt fed an average of a hundred daily. But as the 
work increased it was more than she could attend to alone. This 
'Ladies' Kitchen' enables others to share the labor. 

**I am doing what I can to help her. If you could see me at 
work you would not say again that I am deficient in the War 
spirit. But I have to remember sometimes that I have a good 
brother who is fighting on the other side. Dear Brother Robert! 
Sam says that I cannot feel toward him just the same as if he 
were my full brother and near my age. But I don't know. At 
any rate, I think of him right often. The last news of him was 
that he had been promoted to the rank of Major in a Pennsyl- 
vania regiment, which was then drilling and had not 3^t been 
ordered to the front. I suppose he must be in active service 
somewhere by this time. Wouldn't it be the irony of fate if he 
should come to South Carolina and he and Ck>usin Sam should 
be trying to shoot each other in battie? 

''You ask about Cousin Fletcher. He is busy as always, and 
Uncle Mac says he is very useful and public-spirited in city 
affairs. He seems very reserved lately — ^toward me, at any rate. 
I don't know what has come over the spirit of his dreams. 

"Uncle Mac is just as good as ever, though I don't see much 
of him now, he is so busy. Jube talks about him as if he were 
in the regular business of cutting off legs and arms. He seems 
afraid to venture too boldly into his presence, as if to do so 
would threaten his own limbs. He watches Cousin Fletcher 
jealously, too, as if he were not quite safe when Uncle Mac is 
around. I told Cousin Fletcher one day that I thought his ex- 
tremities were not in much danger. I meant it in fun, of course; 
but I am afraid it was a poorly conceived joke. He looked 
morose. Then he said: 'Perhaps not. Cousin Rose. I could 
almost wish they were. A man hasn't much chance with his lady 
friends in these days unless he is in some way a mark to shoot 
at. But there are other ways of getting shot at besides with 
bullets; and perhaps it takes as much courage to be in one posi- 
tion as in the other.' 

"I don't know just what he meant, but I think that some of his 
friends are disappointed that he has not enlisted. 

"But I must close this long letter. Paper is too precious to be 
used so freely, though I flatter myself that I have made the most 
of this sheet, margins and all. 

"By the way, how is that Wayside Hospital coming on at 
Columbia? And just how is it managed, and what do you do? 

"Write very soon, all about everjrthing, to 

"Your devoted friend. Rose Ellerbk." 
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The next week brought the following reply from 
Claudia : 

"Columbia, Maech 36, 1863. 

"My Dear Fbieno Rose: — ^Your welcome letter with its budget 
of news came like a breath of home from the 'City by the Sea.' 
Colmnbia is very pleasant with its wide shady streets and lovely 
gardens, although it lacks that peculiar flavor of association that 
every Charlestonian loves so much in his own home city. 

"But we have been very kindly received here; and at this time 
when there is so much of common interest to bind people together 
one ccmnot feel like a stranger in any part of the State. 

"You ask about the Wayside HospitaL It was started, as I 
suppose you know, in one room at the Charlotte depot, and was 
first called *The Soldiers* Rest.' When more space was needed 
the 'Wayside Hospital' was organized. It has been nmning 
only a few weeks, but has already done a great deal of good. 

"A party of ladies meet the soldiers, having assistants ready 
to dress any wounds. We furnish a bath, fresh clothes, a nighf s 
rest, and supper and breakfast to the troops going through the 
city. 

"The girls are all alive on the subject. Of course we act under 
the advice of the older ladies; but we lay the tables and wait on 
the soldiers. The trains go out from the depot very early in 
the morning, so those of us whose turn it is to be on duty have 
to be up betimes. Yesterday was the busiest day we have had 
as yet. One hundred soldiers were supplied with cots and three 
hundred with meals. 

"I have already heard of several other hospitals that have been 
started on the same plan as ours. Dr. Digby says he thinks that 
from this little nucleus there will grow up a great system of 
'Wayside Hospitals' all over the South. Tell Dr. MacPherson 
that I wish he would come up and investigate our methods and 
see if he can suggest any improvements. 

"Please write me about the spring fashions in Charleston. We 
girls have been too busy about the hospital to spend much time 
on dress. But clothes must be had even in War times. 

"We had a party last week for the benefit of the hospital. My 
dress was made by old Aunt Sallie out of some worn lace cur- 
tains. They had grown yellow and Aunt Sallie wanted to whiten 
theni» but manuna thought they would suit my complexion best 
as they were. I think that my dress was quite a success. 

"Pins and needles are getting to be very precious articles. The 
boys and little Nell will burst their buttons like the immortal 
Peggotty, and it is a problem how to replace them. I saw some 
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buttons the other day made of persimmon seeds. They say that 
they wear longer than the genuine Yankee article. 

''One of our neighbors made a quantity of shoe blacking out of 
china berries, and a bottle of it was sent in a box witii other 
things to the Virginia Military Institute. She heard afterward 
that the cadet who got it said that *the catsup was rather in- 
sipid r 

**Mamma Joins me in best regards to Dr. and Mrs. MacPherson. 
Please tell Sam— or, rather. Captain Eustis — ^that I congratulate 
him on his patriotism and his honors. I received his note and it 
shall be duly answered. 

"How is Monsieur Lachelle? Is he still in the city? 

"Hoping to hear from you again very soon, I am, 
** X our most affectionate friend, 

"Claudia Aechdale." 

"My Dearest Claudia: — ^Your letter was delightful. I gave 
Uncle Mac your message. He is really going to Columbia very 
soon. Perhaps he will be able to spare a couple of days for it 
next week. 

"I told him about your hospital work. He smiled and said: 
'That is all very commendable. I dare say that Miss Archdale 
has good sense enough to be of use in a hospital.* 

"You see he has been quite annoved by the young ladies here 
who want to visit the hospitals at all sorts of inconvenient times, 
and who pay no attention to the surgeons' orders regarding diet, 
'especially if the patient is handsome or interesting,' he says. 

"You ask about Monsieur Lachelle. Yes, he is in the city, and 
as dapper as ever, though his coats no longer look as if they 
were fresh from Paris. He calls here sometimes, though I think 
he has let the girls mostly alone since you Jeft. He always 
inquires for you with a melancholy air. The last time he 
called I told him of your letter and mentioned several things that 
you wrote. I carefully refrained at first from saying that you 
inquired about him. But he could not endure the anguish of 
being forgotten, and at last he broke forth, 'But did not Mees 
Arshdell send any message to her devoted admirer?* So I had 
to confess that, although you sent no message, you did make an 
inquiry regarding him. 

"At that his countenance brightened visibly, and he exclaimed: 
'Vraiment, Mees Arshdell ees a princesse veritable. Eet ees a 
despicable fortune zat sail necessitate such exile from her native 
environment.* 

"All of this I faithfully reported to Sam when he came in, and 
I enjoyed to the utmost the thunderous looks that it called forth. 
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"We, as well as you, are feeling the pinch of war in various ways. 
Money is plentiful, but some things are not to be bought. Aunt 
does not approve of our getting anything at those delightful 
blockade stores. She says it is wicked to send money out of the 
country for luxuries. 

"The girls are wearing jewelry of their own making. I made 
a bracelet the other day of watermelon seeds linked together and 
varnished. I have seen chains for watches and lockets made in 
the same way. Brooches, ear-rings, and necklaces of army but- 
tons are quite fashionable. 

"I send a piece of my new homespun dress. At a little distance 
I think it looks like gingham. Old Maum Tibbets dyed the 
yellow threads with sassafras and the chocolate brown with red- 
oak bark. 

"I wish I could show you my new spring hat. I bleached and 
plaited the palmetto myself. Most of the girls are trimming 
their hats this spring with dried grasses, wheat ears, and palmetto 
ornaments. But I have put on mine a trimming made of the 
dried pith of a pumpkin. It looks very stylish and bids fair to 
be quite the rage! I got the idea from a Virginia paper that 
was sent to Unde Mac. 

"Do you remember Miss Rosenberg who used to visit at Madame 
Bonnat's? She has come out in a olack silk dress that is quite 
a phenomenon. It is made of the covers of worn parasols — the 
umbrella form being preserved — and is lined with mosquito net- 
ting. She appeared in it at the reception given to General Hamp- 
ton, and it was described in the next morning's paper. 

"But aunt is waiting for me to go downtown with her. So no 
more at present from Your loving 

"IloBE Ellesbe." 



Dr. MacPherson's visit to Columbia took place 
duly, and was greatly enjoyed by the Archdale fam- 
ily. Mrs. Archdale, who was a warm friend of the 
genial physician, greeted him heartily with, **My 
dear Doctor, how well you are looking 1" 

"Yes, my dear Madame, that is a common failing 
of mine." 

At supper she was glad to display to his some- 
what epicurean taste her own newly acquired skill in 
war-time cookery. 
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"Now, Doctor, do taste of this,'* she urged. 

"My dear Madame," he protested, "if you ofiFer 
me any more dishes such as are fit for the gods to 
partake of, I shall believe that you are defrauding 
our Southern nation of treasures that ought to be 
devoted to her service." 

Again, at the breakfast-table, Mrs. Archdale said, 
"My dear Doctor, now do tell me what you think 
this coffee is?" 

"Think it is, Madame?" said Dr. MacPherson 
emphatically. "I do not often taste the genuine 
article nowadays. But still I can scarcely be de- 
ceived when I do come across it. This seems to be 
the real old Mocha." 

Mrs. Archdale, who prided herself upon her own 
particular admixture, as did other housekeepers, re- 
plied triumphantly, "This, sir, is cracked wheat with 
a little rye and a few roasted chestnuts," adding 
critically, "I do not put sweet potatoes with mine." 

Dr. MacPherson, rising to the occasion, replied 
graciously: "My good Madame, if such driidc as 
diis can oe compounded without coffee, I find that 
we have in our time expended hundreds of dollars 
needlessly on that product. If the war should end 
'to-morrow, I protest that I shall never desire any 
better drink than the cup of coffee you have given 
me this morning." 

Thus the days went on in the homes of South 
Carolina. They were days of self-denial and devo- 
tion, days of sentiment and of action, days of sor- 
row and of hope, of laughter and of tears. With 
the young every emotion came to the surface. The 
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older women held brave faces to the world. In 
secret they prayed and sometimes wept; but they 
never thought of turning back. 

Many years later Rose wrote to a daughter of 
Rodney Eustis, who had asked for some informa- 
tion concerning her grandmother: 

**I hardly know what to write of Aunt Lavhiia, or of any one 
woman in those days. What one did the others did also in a 
greater or less degree. Aunt had been trained in the doctrines of 
State Rights from her earliest childhood, and from the first of 
the struggle she entered into the Cause of Secession with all her 
heart. Yet not with the light-hearted recklessness of many. She 
always looked for a desperate struggle and terrible sacrifices, and 
sometimes irritated the more hopeful around her by her warnings. 
Still, she never feared final failure, and when it came it broke 
her heart. 

**From the day when the ordinance of Secession was passed life 
in our house meant nothing but woric for the army. I am wrong 
in saying In our house,' as she let the rest of the household go 
on and enjoy the first happiness when all seemed so bright and 
sure. But she began inunediately setting all the machinery in 
motion that she knew would sooner or later be needed — ^buying 
new looms for weaving, collecting herbs for medicines, and all 
articles that might at any time become useful to ourselves or to 
others. Later, carpets and curtains were cut Into soldiers' blank- 
ets; lead pipes and roofing were taken from the house to be 
melted into bullets. We were taught to mold bullets and to make 
cartridges, and many an hour have I spent in doing this. 

"Aunt used to go to the hospitals and sit by death-beds. She 
wotdd come home so exhausted that she could often scarcely walk. 
But after the hospital clothes were taken ofP— a very necessary 
precaution — she wotdd begin to knit, and day and nig^t she kept 
it up. She was an extraordinarily fast knitter. Three socks— a 
pair and a half— was her daily sunt, and she never failed to the 
last. I have waked at night to hear the click, click of the needles 
as she lay in her bed, unable to sleep because she thought of the 
soldiers with worn-out shoes and socks and blistered feet. After 
her own boy was gone the knitting still went on, only then in the 
dead of the nigh^ when she thought no one would hear, there 
were tears and groans mingled with the sound of the needles. 

"My poor, dear aunt! And yet she was only one of the many 
who according to their ability did just as much." 



VIII 

THE BATTLE OF SECESSIONVILLE 

One evening in May, 1862, Dr. MacPherson 
came to the tea-table witn a grave face. 

"It is rumored," he said, "that the Yankees are 
advancing toward James Island. It looks as if, 
despairing of taking Fort Sumter, they intend to 
attack Charleston from the rear." 

The next day brought further news. A small 
force of the enemy had already appeared on James 
Island, and a skirmish had occurred between them 
and the Confederate troops under Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Capers. New defenses must now be built to pro- 
tect the city on that side. 

"Do you remember a tongue of land that reaches 
out into the marsh near Mellichamp's plantation?" 
asked the doctor. "It is said that a rort is to be 
erected immediately at that point. Our forces are 
already being concentrated there to resist the in- 
vaders." 

"If a battle should occur, there will be a great 
'deal to do here in the city," said Mrs. MacPherson. 

"Yes, it is fighting at close range. We must get 
ready for serious work in the hospitals," was the 
reply. 

"Can I help?" inquired Rose. 

Her uncle looked at her doubtfully. "I think, my 
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dear, that you had better leave the actual hospital 
work to your elders. Of course," he added quickly, 
"there are many other ways in which you can be 
verv useful, such as preparing supplies, for instance." 
But, Uncle, you yourself said that the girls in 
Columbia had done good service in the hospital." 

"In giving refreshment to soldiers that were en 
route, yes* but that is not hospital work in a strict 
sense." 

"The young ladies help in the Richmond hospi- 
tals, too.^' 

"Yes," replied Dr. MacPherson, with a smile. "I 
heard a story of one who was anxious to be of use. 
She said to a sick soldier: *How do you do? Is 
there anything you want?' — *No,' said the soldier 
curtly. — *Can't 1 read to you?' — *No, thank you. I 
don't need itl' — *0r write a letter for you?' — *No, 
oh, nol' — *0h, do let me wash your face, or do 
something for you, mayn't I?' — *Well, if you wants 
to right bad, you may. Miss. But you 11 be the 
fourteenth lady who has washed it this morning.' " 

Rose laughed. Then her face grew serious again 
as she said: "You might try me and see. Uncle. 
Before the war is over you may be glad of the help 
of all willing workers." 

Since the taking of Port Royal the United States 
had gradually gained possession of nearly all the 
Sea Islands south of Charleston, as the Confeder- 
ates left them one by one. Now it was said at 
the War Department in Washington that if the 
Union forces were suddenly concentrated on James 
Island, and if Fort Johnson could be taken, the city 
itself might be reached by Federal batteries. So 
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from Hilton Head the troops embarked, landing at 
Old Batterv on the Stono River. But by this time 
the Confeaerates had erected the new fortification, 
afterward called Fort Lamar, to keep off the in- 
vaders. The commander of the Union forces now 
attempted by a sudden overwhelming movement to 
capture this fort. 

On the morning of June i6 the people of Charles- 
ton were startled by the discharge of guns and by 
smoke in the direction of Tames Island. Messengers 
soon began to arrive in the city and telegrams from 
the nearest points came pouring in. 

The whole town was in a tremor of excitement. 
People thronged the streets, watching the smoke of 
the battle, listening to the sounds of the firing, and 
eagerly asking one another for news. 

Thus was precipitated the battle of James Island, 
or Secessionville, resulting in the repulse of the 
United States troops, who fell back, leaving their 
killed and wounded on the field. 

With the retreat of the invaders a great wave of 
rejoicing swept over the conrmiunity. But there was 
no time for idle exultation. The wounded must be 
cared for. Mourners must be comforted. Prepara- 
tions must be made for further defense in case of 
renewed attack. 

Frampton Place, near the scene of the battle, was 
at once made into a temporary hospital, though as 
soon as possible the wounded and the prisoners were 
brought into the city. The hospitals were filled with 
the injured of both armies, and many of the ladies of 
Charleston found a new field for service as volunteer 
nurses. As for Dr. MacPherson, he seemed to be 
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In a dozen places at once, attending personally to the 
most important cases, and organizing and superin- 
tending me work of other surgeons. 

To the relief of the Confederates, the Northern 
general did not renew the attack. The defeat at 
Secessionville terminated this invasion, and no more 
attempts were made to enter Charleston from the 
rear. 

As to the wisdom of the undertaking and the rela- 
tive skill shown on both sides, and as to whether 
the persons blamed by the North for the defeat were 
the ones who were really responsible, this story is not 
concerned. The attack was one of those bold actions 
that the people of the North had been clamoring for, 
and for not attempting which Halleck and McClellan 
had been blamed and ridiculed. If it had succeeded 
it would have given glory to the originators, but 
nothing of the kind can be done without terrible 
risks. The risk was taken and it failed. So the 
leaders that planned it had to endure the ignominy 
that attaches to an unsuccessful act of daring. The 
disaster was the more mortifying to the North be- 
cause it occurred near Charleston, where the torch 
of war had been lighted. 

On the morning after the battle Dr. MacPherson 
came to his wife with a perplexed air. 

"I am sorry to tell you that Robert Vincent is 
among the prisoners that have been brought into the 
hospital. He is wounded, but not seriously. We 
had better not tell Rose." 

"Yes, tell her," said her aunt quickly. "She 
ought to have the opportunity to see him. If he 
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should die, she would never forgive us if we had 
kept her from him." 

"Oh, I don't think he will die. But you can tell 
Rosie if you think it best." Then, after a little 
hesitation: "If you think she can be useful at the 
hospitals, bring her down. She can nurse her 
brother, and perhaps aid in other ways, since she 
seems so eager to be at work." 

So Rose went to the hospital with her aunt, and 
soon showed an aptitude ror this kind of service 
that surprised her friends. 

Major Vincent's wound was slight, and he was 
soon transferred from the hospital to the barracks 
where the Federal prisoners were kept. Before his 
removal, however. Dr. MacPherson and Mrs. Mac- 
Pherson held a conversation with him regarding his 
future relations with the armies. 

"For Rose's sake, as well as for your own," said 
the doctor, "I shall use all my influence with the 
authorities in your favor." 

"I suppose," said Mrs. MacPherson, "it is of 
little use to ask you to lay down your folly and join 
your native State?" 

The young man, who was still weak from his 
recent wound, flushed. 

"Of course not. Aunt Lavinia. A soldier is not 
turned from his allegiance by the misfortune of 
events." 

"Nor did we expect it," said the doctor quickly. 
"I went to-day to see the general and inquire what 
arrangements are to be made for exchange. I sup- 
pose this is what you desire." 
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"Yes, indeed, and I thank you. It is what I desire 
above all things." 

"Ah, but I ought not to have paused," continued 
the doctor. "I found that there was little chance. 
The general declares that the United States have 
refused to exchange." 

"What a cruel shame 1" exclaimed Mrs. Mac- 
Pherson. "Doesn't the Yankee government care 
anything about its own soldiers?" 

The officer looked his disappointment, but he said 
quietly, "I suppose there is some necessary reason 
behind such a refusal." 

The doctor continued: "There is much regret 
over this decision among our people, who are anx- 
ious enough to get our Southern boys back from the 
Yankee prisons. I think that some arrangement 
must be effected soon. But I hardly know whether 
it would help you. I found on consultation to-day 
that, though there was a desire to show you favor 
for the sake of your sister and other friends, 
yet the fact that you are a native of the State is 
against you. It is harder to show consideration to 
those who are held to be the State's renegade sons." 

"But what is the objection of the United States 
to negotiating the exchange of prisoners ? I cannot 
understand," said Mrs. MacPherson. 

"Oh," said the doctor, "for one thing, they say 
that to do so would be to recognize the Confederacy 
as a government, — concede to it national rights, you 
see. 

Mrs. MacPherson straightened herself. "And 
so, for the sake of an empty theory, they will let 
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the soldiers on both sides languish in prison. It is 
inhuman 1" 

**The United States has offered to send commis- 
saries to provide for its own soldiers in the South- 
ern prisons," interposed Major Vincent quickly. 

"Of course our authorities could not allow that," 
said Dr. MacPherson. "But it does not seem as if 
this state of things could continue much longer. 
Prisoners are gettmg to be too numerous on both 
sides." 

The doctor was right. In this as in many other 
matters theories had to bend to the stem logic of 
necessity. As the prisoners soon numbered tens of 
thousands, some action became imperative. Some 
of the officers began to make exchanges on their 
own responsibility, or to allow individuals to pro- 
cure their own exchange. Before the summer of 
1862 was over, negotiations of exchange had been 
effected, though these were soon to be complicated 
again by new questions relating to the status of col- 
ored soldiers among the United States troops. 

For the time being, the stockade at Florence was 
fitted up for the Union prisoners from Secession- 
ville, and as soon as his wound was sufficiently 
healed Major Vincent was transferred there with 
the others. On the evening before his removal from 
the city Rose was allowed one last interview with 
her brother, Fletcher Boynton acting as her escort. 
She brought with her as a parting gift some socks 
and undergarments that she had been making for 
army wear. 

Major Vincent laughingly remonstrated. "You 
should not be helping the enemy, my dear. Is there 
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no need for these clothes among the men of Cousin 
Sam's company? Or have you no special friends in 
the Southern ranks?" 

"These are my own, Brother, and I am glad that 
I can give them to you. Nor need you fear that 
I shall fail to do what I can for Cousin Sam and 
the other Southern boys too." 

After accompanying Rose to her home, Mr. Boyn- 
ton returned to the barracks for a longer talk with 
Major Vincent. The two men had been friendly 
companions during the brief visits that Vincent had 
made to South Carolina since entering West Point. 

The conversation turned at first upon the prob- 
able fate of Charleston during the war, — the pros- 
pects of bombardment and of hardships for its 
people. 

I feel the deepest anxiety regarding the matter," 
said Vincent; "especially on Sister Rose's account. 
And not for her physical safety alone, though I am 
anxious about that, too. But I do so wish that I 
could see her and talk with her sometimes. Her 
friends are all ultra-Southern in sentiment, and I 
know that Rose's own heart goes that way. It 
could not be otherwise. But she will also have fears 
for my safety, and the nervous strain of living 
through conditions like these is enough to make a 
girl old before her time. May I not commend Rose 
in a measure to your care, Mr. Boynton? Will you 
not keep a little watch over her, and try to aid or 
comfort her in times of mental stress?" 

Fletcher Boynton did not immediately reply. 
Major Vincent, misunderstanding the silence, has- 
tened to add: "Of course I mean this only as a 
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general suggestion. You are near her, and, if she 
were under any special cloud of anxiety, it might be 
that you could give her the advice or aid diat I 
would so gladly render." 

Fletcher Boynton still hesitated. When at last 
he spoke it was with some impetuosity. "I may as 
well confess to you, Major Vincent, that I fear I 
shall be the very last person amon^ Miss EUerbe's 
friends who can give her any real help or comfort 
in these crooked times. It is not that I would not 
wish to do sol God knows that if my own poor 
life could be devoted to the task of making her 
happy it would be the highest happiness that could 
come to me. But you do not unaerstand my own 
difficulties in this strange period of history. I shall 
not neglect any opportunities that may come to me 
to do your sister a service. I promise you that," he 
added. "But — ^but — for her sake, for hers alone, I 
feel that I must hold myself aloof from intimacy 
with her." 

Major Vincent looked surprised and troubled. He 
said slowly: "I am not sure that I understand you, 
Mr. Boynton. But let me say this: If you really 
care for Rose in the way that seems to be implied 
by your words, there is no one to whom I would 
so gladly see her happiness committed as to you. 
If Rose were your wife, or were planning to be- 
come so, it would be a source of comfort to me in 
my own necessary absence from her." 

"Don't tempt me, nor speak of that which is my 
sore temptation," exclaimed Boynton, passionately. 
"I tell you that I cannot let myself be drawn into 
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intimaqr with your sister for reasons that I cannot 
fully explain." 

Major Vincent replied again with carefully chosen 
words, but with a wistful expression : "Of course I 
do not know Rose's feelings ; and yet I think that she 
would not be averse. I know that she has the high- 
est regard for you, and I have thought it might be 
more than a friendly liking. I beg you not to 
assume that it is impossible for such relations to be 
established between you, if you do not fully know 
her mind." 

Mr. Boynton shook his head. "You do not under- 
stand. I dare not let her learn to love me even if 
she could. I am not physically strong and do not 
look forward to a long life. Besides, in my present 
relations to affairs, I, — as well as yourself, — am in 
danger of being held a renegade to my State, and 
that means a great deal to one who is planning to 
remain here." 

The officer's eye glowed. "Why do you not come 
out boldly, and take sides with the National govern- 
ment? If you should enter the service of the United 
States, it would at least save you from being placed 
in an equivocal position?" 

"Excuse me," said the other, drawing himself up. 
"I am no Yankee. I am first of all a South Caro- 
linian. I am afraid," he added with a little shrug, 
"that there is something abnormal in my make-up. 
It is my misfortune never to be able to avoid seeing 
the two sides of a question, so that it is hard to take 
action on either. I do not think I could fight against 
the United States; but still less could I fight my 
native State. If iForced to the alternative, I am 
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afraid I should — run away. . . . But there is one 
thing I can and will do," he added after a pause. 
"I will help in all the ways I can in the civil affairs 
of our people, and wait for the times to become less 
*out of joint' " 

Again there was a pause, each man being busy 
with his own thoughts. Then the officer said ab- 
ruptly: 

"Have I not at some time heard you speak of 
one Matthew Hartwell as a college friend of yours?" 

"Mat Hartwell? Yes, indeed 1 The son of that 
Yankee professor who came South for his health 
and taught in the university! Mat was a clever 
fellow. He and I used to come almost to fisticuffs 
in our youthful political discussions. But we were 
good friends after all. I have lost trace of him 
for some years. Do you know anything of him?" 

"Yes, he is the captain of a company in one of 
those new colored regiments that they are forming 
at the North," said Major Vincent. 

"Captain in a colored regiment? Mat Hartwell! ! 
I knew he had the stuff in him for a red-hot fanatic. 
I used to get awfully provoked at him once in a 
while. But in my maddest moments I never wished 
him so bad a fate as this. Captain of a company of 
niggers! WHEW!!" 

"I would not take the position myself," replied 
Vincent coldly. "But I suppose Mr. Hartwell feels 
that it is better to do what he deems his duty than 
to shirk it." 

"Yes," replied the other sadly. "I have no doubt 
that one is better off to have the courage of his con- 
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victions, — that is, if he is so fortunate as to be sure 
what those convictions really are." 

Then rising, he said, with his usual manner: "I 
must not linger longer, Major Vincent. I feel better 
for this talk with you. I wish you a happy termina- 
tion to your imprisonment, and good fortune in 
your future uncertainties. And on one thing you 
may reljr. If I see any way to render service to Miss 
Ellerbe it will be my nighest pleasure to do so. But 
it would not be right for me to reveal to her what I 
have this evening disclosed to you. I must keep 
her life from being compromised by mine, even if I 
were sure that I could win her affections,— which, 
indeed," he added sadly, "I have no right to as- 
sume." 

Then, with a brief farewell, Fletcher Boynton 
withdrew. 

Major Vincent^s imprisonment at Florence was of 
short duration. A few weeks later, being exchanged 
under the terms of the new cartel for the exchange 
of prisoners, he was returned to the Union lines, 
and transferred to a new department. 



IX 

READY FOR AN EMERGENCY 

One evening Jube might have been seen lingering 
along the Battery and skulking around the wharves. 
A policeman who had his eye on him at length 
accosted him. 

"Here, you nigger 1 Who are you, and what is 
your business here?" 

But Jube's ready tongue had a plausible errand 
as his excuse. 

"Mas'r Fletcher Boynton tole me ter wait zhere 
fur a f rien' o' his, an' brung 'im ter de office." Then 
quickly pulling out a piece of paper, he added, **Ef 
you'se wantin' ter see my pass, here 'tis. Mister." 

The policeman glanced at it contemptuously, and 
a few moments later, as Jube was seen in the com- 
pany of a white man, the officer paid no further 
attention to his movements. 

Jube had come suddenly upon Monsieur Lachelle, 
who seemed to have a deep interest in the boats of 
the harbor, and who was especially studying the 
appearance of a long, low, rakish-looking vessel that 
was drawn up beside Dimick's wharf. 

On recognizing Monsieur, Jube gave a respectful 
salute. 

"Dat's w'at dey calls a blockade-breaker. Mister 
Layshelle," said Jube, nothing loath to give some 
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volunteer information to this gentleman from for- 
eign parts. 

" 'Fears lak it am easy 'nuf fur a liT dark boat 
lak dat ter slip out'n dis gre't harbor on a misty 
night w'en dey's all asleep," he continued. 

"Oui," said the Frenchman. "Yes, certainly. 
Mais, eet ees not so agreeable eef ze officiers take 
alarm, and eef ze Yankees may pursue." 

Jube shook his head significandy. After a pause 
he spoke again suddenly: 

"Keckin yo' ain' gwine tek passage in one o' dem 
zhere skippers yo'se'f, is yo'? 

Monsieur coughed slightly. 

"Non, non, — eet ees not joyous for a Parisian to 
be shut into a blockade. But eet ees dangerous to 
take ze voyage like Messieurs Slidell and Mason." 

"Dis zhere blockadin' biz'ness am mighty resky, 
sho' 'nough. Mister Layshelle, but I reckin it am 
better'n bein' shet up in a trap lak a fox." 

"Oui! Posseeblel I zink you have right," re- 
plied Monsieur, with a melancholy air. 

Jube gave a mysterious nod. Then he said in a 
low tone, "I hab a frien', mister, in diz zhere port 
w'at knows dis harbor jes' lak a book, an' 'e say it 
am easy 'nuf ter pull de wool ober folks' eyes." 

Again a pause. Then Jube continued: "Oh, 
yaas; 'e tole me 'bout de way t'ings am fixed. An' 
'e knows. Oh, yaas, mister, 'e knows heap more'n 
de w'ite folks t'ink 'e do." 

Monsieur took a cigar from his pocket and offered 
it to Jube. The latter seized it eagerly, with pro- 
fuse thanks, and proceeded to light it. 
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"Haf your friend intention to take ze journey 
himself?'*^ 

"Oh," replied Jube, more guardedly, between the 
puffs of the cigar, "'c jes' lak Br'er Rabbit. 'E 
tayin' low an' ain' sayin' nuffin'. Dis am a mons'ous 
good ccegyar, Mas'r, monsous. 'Pears lak dey ain' 
many cecgyars in Charles'n lak dis zhere nowadays." 

"Non, my friend, eet ees from Cuba. I bought it 
at ze blockade store. I am fery glad zat you find 
eet ees good. And what does your friend zink was 
ze reason zat ze last blockade cruiser should not 
escape?" 

"My frien' say, — w'y, 'e say dat de cap'n am jes' 
a ol' fool. 'E couldn lay low an' keep 'is mouf 
shet 'E sassy ter all de niggahs, an' dey jes' natch- 
elly 'spises 'im. So w'en dey was all knowin' dat de 
boat gwine out dat ebenin', ol' Unc' Shadrach, — 'e 
big kunjurin' man, — 'e wenter projeckin', 'e an' all 
de urrer kunjur men an' women tergerrer. An' dey 
frows an' ebil eye on de boat; an' so w'en it war 
jes' in de middle ob de channel, all to onct de Yankee 
boats dey seen it an' dey all fired, — *ge-whiz,' — an' 
den de boat hatter turn back wid 'e tail ertween 'is 
legs jes' lak a nigger dog w'at's los' 'is trail. But 
Cap'n Mancke, 'e blowin' roun' de nex' day same 
lak 'e done a mighty big t'ing. 'E jes' lak Mars' 
Fletcher's ol' rooster. De ol' rooster, 'e t'ink 'e 
kin hatch out an aig same's 'is ol' leddy, an' w'en de 
ol' leddy get on de nes' de ol' rooster 'gin ter 
cackle same lak 'e hab more intrus' in dem aigs dan 
de hen 'erse'f. Dat's de way dat Cap'n Mancke 
strut roun', sho's yo're bawn." And Jube gave a 
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snort of contempt at the perfidious assumptions of 
Cap'n Mancke. 

When Jube was excited he always relapsed into 
GuUah, tnough when on his guard he could speak 
tolerably good English. The point of the story was 
lost upon the Frenchman. He listened attentively, 
however, and caught here and there a word that 
was intelligible. He understood that there was a 
conjuring man who was supposed to have something 
to do with the non-success of Captain Mancke's un- 
dertaking. But the word awakened another train of 
thought in Monsieur's mind. He remembered that 
Miss Archdale had referred him to Jube as an au- 
thority on conjuring. This was the opportunity to 
gain the information. 

"Are zere many people in ze q|ty zat make ze 
conjure, or, what you call eet, ze hoodoo?" 

Jube answered reservedly: "Yo' knows, mister, 
dat de mos' ob de kunjur-men am jes' kungur doctahs 
dat kin on'y gib a usin' spell fur liver-growed, an' 
such lak. But dey is udder ones dat am mighty 
pow'fu', an' w'en a darky gets in de bad likin' ob 
dese zhere ol' African niggahs w'at hab got sho' 
'nough de trickin' power, den 'e has heaps er trouble, 
sho's yo're bawn. But I mus' be gittin home. Dis 
zhere s a monsous good ceegyar, mister." 

As Jube moved away Monsieur said again 
quickly : 

"Eef your friend haf intention to make zat little 
voyage, fery likely you will gif me information." 

"Very likely,'' said Jube, still with caution, "an' 
t'ank yo' mightily fur dis good ceegyar. Good- 
ebenin , Mister Layshelle." 
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And Jube, now thoroughly conscious that he had 
been lingering too long, hurried away. 

It was after nine o'clock. Jube had not returned, 
and Fletcher Boynton grew impatient. 

"I don't see where Jube can be. He ought to 
have been here an hour ago." 

Mrs. MacPherson, who was calling at her 
brother's office, replied: "You're much too easy with 
that darky. At a time like this rules ought to be 
more strictly enforced than usual. Yet I can't un- 
derstand his being out so late. There must be laxity 
on the part of the officials somewhere." 

"Oh," began Fletcher, "it isn't hard for a bright- 
witted fellow like Jube to get round the 'patteroles,' 
as he calls them." 

Just then Jube's voice was heard singing as he 
came up the stairs: 

"De bell done ringin' an' de drum done beatin', 
An' I'se een dis lady's gyarden." 

He came in carelessly, but, seeing Mrs. MacPher- 
son, stopped and bowed respectfully. Mrs. Mac- 
Pherson had been Tube's mistress in the old days, 
and, still feeling that she had authority over the 
servants of her father's plantation, she spoke re- 
provingly to Jube, without waiting for her brother 
to do so. 

"I cannot understand, Jube, wh)r you are out like 
this. If you had been here a while ago, I should 
have asked you to walk home with me and save Mr. 
Boynton the trouble." 
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"Fsc mighty sorry, Miss Lavinia. Fse berry bad, 
I knows, but rll try ter mend my ways." 

"But how do you do it, Jube? How do you get 
by the police without being arrested?" 

"Laws, Miss Lavinia ! W'y? dem patteroles, dey 
ain' no more 'count dan an ol' hen dat crows am a 
rooster. I jes' tuk an' hab a stroll down roun' de 
wharves, an' Mister Layshelle, 'e wantin' informa- 
tion 'bout de 'fairs ob dis zhere port. 'Spec's 'e 
writin' it down ter holp Gin'al Beauregard. An' so 
I didn' know 'twas late tell I hear de bell er-ringin'." 

"Jube, you'll surely come to some bad end with 
your irresponsible ways," said Fletcher. "Don't let 
this happen again. Now go and shut the basement 
doors. Then come back and stay here while I take 
Miss Lavinia home." 

But Mrs. MacPherson was not ready to drop the 
subject. When Jube had closed the aoor she con- 
tinued, "Where is Jube spending his time when he 
is out like this?" 

"I don't always know where he goes. But he 
usually tells me afterward what he has been doing." 

"I distrust him," replied his sister. "He is ca- 
pable of planning a stratagem. There ought to be 
no opportunity given for scheming and insurrection 
among the servants at such a critical time as this." 

Fletcher smiled carelessly. "Well, it wouldn't be 
very strange if some of them did do some *prod- 
jeckin',' as they call it, while other people are doing 
so much of it." 

Mrs. MacPherson was irritated. "I don't know 
what to make of you, Fletcher Boynton. You talk 
as if nothing mattered much, when you know every- 
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thing is hanging in the balance. I sometimes think 
that there is some foundation for the remarks that 
are made about you." 

"What remarks, Sister?" 

"Why, that you are out of touch with the times, — 
not wholly loyal to Southern interests, you know." 

"Do you wish that I would enlist?" 

"I did not mean that. But I cannot bear to see 
you half-hearted; standing on the fence, as it were." 

Again Fletcher smiled. ^ "Well, good sister, a 
lawyer who aims to be a judge some day needn't 
stand on the fence, perhaps. But he ought to be 
able to get down on both sides of it, so to speak." 

Mrs. MacPherson shook her head impatiently. 

"Fletcher Boynton, I haven't any patience with 
you. There is no substitute for earnestness. *He 
that is not with us is against us.' I certainly wish 
that you were able to enlist and had done so." 

"I may be able, Sister; as able as many others 
that have gone. Shall I enlist?" 

"Oh, I did not really mean to suggest it. Dr. 
MacPherson would not advise it in your case. And 
fi^ood men are needed at home. Only I hate to 
hear it whispered that you are lukewarm, — or 
worse." 

"Ah, Sister, you have heat enough and zeal 
enough for the whole family. But you needn't be 
afraid that I am going to betray our State to the 
Yankees. And rU try to look after Jube better, 
too." With these words, Fletcher Boynton put on 
his hat and he and Mrs. MacPherson passed out into 
the street. 

Jube, meanwhile, had returned, and was entering 
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the office door as the last words were spoken. He 
gave Mrs. MacPherson a respectful salute as she 
passed him. Then, as he closed the shutters and 
put the office to rights, he sang under his breath : 

•*Stan' by yore friens and never mek trouble. 
An' so ef you'se got any sense, 
Yo'll know it's a gwd t'ing ter be sort o' double 
An' walk on bofe sides o' de fence." 



THE ATTACK OF THE IRONCLADS 

On the outer edge of Morris Island, only a few 
yards from the point where the Citadel Cadets suc- 
cessfully opposed the Star of the West, rose Battery 
Wagner, occupying nearly the entire width of the 
narrow strip of island. This was held to be a point 
that must be especially well guarded, and to this 
fortification Sam Eustis's company and other South 
Carolina forces were sent. JBetore the war was 
ended the military value of Morris Island was far 
more lightly esteemed by both armies of contestants. 
But much was to happen at Fort Wagner during the 
year 1863. 

Letters from Sam to his mother were frequent, 
and were eagerly looked for by Mrs. MacPherson, 
as she labored with anxious solicitude to make all 
possible provision for the events that the summer 
might bring to the armies stationed around Charles- 
ton. 

One morning in early April she read with un- 
usual interest Sam's letter that was awaiting her at 
the breakfast table. In addition to the request for 
certain supplies needed by himself and his comrades, 
he had much to tell regarding the preparations that 
were being made for active service at the entrance 
to the harbor. 

98 
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She read as follows : 

''We are all as busy as possible. Hie Ironclad Squadron is ex- 
pected in a day or two. A large boiler torpedo has been planted 
here near the path by which they must approach, and a detail of 
our force was out yesterday helping to mend the boom across the 
mouth of the harbor, which has been damaged and nearly de- 
stroyed." 

"What is the boom made of?" asked Rodney 
Eustis. 

"Oh, logs and rope netting and various what- 
nots," said Dr. Macrherson. "I believe they have 
a line of barrel floats to suggest torpedoes, but there 
are not many torpedoes really there." 

"What are the vessels that are expected?" inquired 
Rose. 

"Monitors chiefly; I don't know just how many. 
And one or two ironclads of other make, it is said." 

"Don't you feel very anxious about the result. 
Uncle? Since the engagement at Hampton Roads 
last year I should think everyone would be afraid of 
those little monitors." 

"This is an important experiment," was the re- 
ply. "It will be watched with interest all over the 
world, and will undoubtedly have great effect on the 
science of naval warfare, whatever may be its im- 
mediate outcome." 

"I don't see how those little things can do any- 
thing against a fort," said Rodney. "Phil Granger 
saw the one at Hampton and he said it looked lik^ a 
cheese-box on a raft; a tin can on a shingle, I should 
say, judpng from the picture that I have seen." 

"But wasn't the success of the monitor proved 
last year?" questioned Rose. 
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"Under certain conditions, yes," said the doctor. 
"But it remains to be shown whether these new ves- 
sels are equally serviceable in offensive warfare. I 
doubt whether they can be used in the destruction 
of forts, and especially of earthworks. Of course, 
I do not assume that 1 am competent to hazard an 
opinion on the matter. But I nave heard that the 
same doubt is expressed by distinguished naval offi- 
cers, — some of them on the Northern side, too." 

"Will they not bombard Fort Wagner as well as 
Sumter?" asked Mrs. MacPherson anxiously, — a 

?uestion that she had asked several times before, 
ndeed, she had been asking it mentally ever since 
the first rumor of the approaching squadron had 
reached the city. 

"Perhaps so, to some extent. But don't distress 
yourself needlessly, my dear," said Dr. MacPher- 
son. "Their chief effort is to be directed against 
Sumter; that seems evident, and I hardly think they 
will give more than a few passing shots at Wagner. 
By the way," he continued, "I have been asked to 
go down to Morris Island with some of the city 
officers and watch the battle. If I can leave the 
hospital long enough I shall accept. So if you have 
any things to send to Sam, my dear, you had better 
get them ready." 

"I wish I could see the battle," said Rodney. 
"Mayn't I go too?" 

"Why, I could take you, perhaps, if your mother 
and Rose do .not need you here, said, the doctor 
doubtfully. 

Rodney looked eagerly at his mother. She 
glanced at Rose, who, swallowing down a feeling 
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of envy, replied: "I think we shall not need Rod- 
ney, Uncle. I only wish I could go down myself." 

"Can we see from the city what is going on?" 
inquired Mrs. MacPherson. 

"The smoke of the firing, of course. And per- 
haps with field-glasses the vessels themselves can 
be seen from the Battery or from some high point." 

"At any rate, news will fly fast," said Mrs. Mac- 
Pherson. "And I think that we shall not be left 
long in the dark as to what is happening in the har- 
bor." 

Great preparations for this action had been made 
on both sides. As far as possible, Charleston har- 
bor had been put in readiness against the invaders, 
but most of the torpedoes that at the close of the 
war lined the harbor had not yet been sunk in the 
ocean bed, and the channel between Morris Island 
and Sullivan's Island was comparatively unob- 
structed. At Fort Sumter the garrison of five hun- 
dred and fifty men under Colonel Rhett were 
bracing themselves to withstand this first fuUy-ar- 
ranged-for effort on the part of the United States 
to reduce the proud little fortress that had capitu- 
lated to Southern guns when Secession had first set 
up its standards. The garrison at Wagner was also 
alert, with guns in readiness for heavy action. 

On the Federal side there was no less of prepara- 
tion and expectancy. 

There had been great improvement in naval weap- 
ons during the past year. Large guns and few was 
the plan. The entire squadron carried but thirty- 
two guns, ICO, 200, or 300 pounders, boasting of 
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larger range, greater precision, and heavier batter- 
ing power than had ever before been known. 

War correspondents were engaged long ahead, 
and representatives of all the Northern papers were 
on board vessels just outside the harbor, with scien- 
tists and military officials from Europe, all eager to 
gather the smallest details of the expected battle. 

On the morning of the 7th of April the city of 
Charleston was alive with expectation. The roofs 
along the Battery and East Bay Street, and the 
shores on every side were black with people. Field- 
glasses of every description were turned toward the 
mouth of the harbor, and every eye was strained to 
catch the first glimpse of the invading squadron 
as it steamed into the channel. 

On Fort Sumter itself two flags were flying, — 
bidding defiance to the invaders, — the Confederate 
Stars and Bars and the blue banner of South Caro- 
lina, with its white crescent and palmetto tree. 

The decks of the vessels outside the harbor were 
also crowded to their utmost. Passengers, tourists, 
newspaper men and crew had all gathered there to 
witness the exciting panorama. 

The correspondent of the New York Era wrote 
back to his paper: '^It was an impressive sight as 
those novel and formidable vessels moved slowly 
up within sight of our fleet. First came the new 
Ironsides, AAm\t?A Dupont's flagship, with a splendor 
of flags and pennons; then the Keokuk, a huge float- 
ing battery of a different shape. Afterward came 
the line of seven monitors, the Weehawken leading. 
As the stately array of ships came on, one by one, 
in solemn procession, they were greeted with deafen- 
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ing cheers from the decks of all the blockading ves- 
sels." 

Meanwhile, at Battery Gregg, on the northern 
point of Morris Island, were gathered a number of 
gentlemen from the city, including Dr. MacPher- 
son, Fletcher Boynton, and Rodney Eustis, who, 
though too young for active service, was filled with 
the fire of enthusiasm. 

"There they come!" shouted Rodney as the ves- 
sels hove in sight, and wild cheers resounded from 
the United States troops, while the Confederates 
preserved a dignified silence. 

"This first vessel is not much like a monitor," 
added Rodney. 

**Oh, no," said Dr. MacPherson; "it is the new 
Ironsides, Admiral Dupont's flagship." 

"I should think it was z flagship, cried Rodney. 
"Why, it is literally covered with flags and stream- 
ers." 

As the great vessel passed Fort Wagner it sent 
one well-aimed shot into the fortification. The gar- 
rison returned the fire with spirit, but their smaller 
shells rolled off its well-protected sides without 
doing any damage. The Ironsides did not fire again 
on Wagner. It was bent on more important game. 
All eyes were fixed on the great floating fortress as 
it passed by the shores of Morris Island and came 
within range of the guns of Fort Moultrie. 

"What makes it change its course so often?" 
asked Rodney. The ship was moving unsteadily 
first to the right, then to the left, breaking the line 
of the advancing vessels. 

"I do not understand that maneuver," said Boyn- 
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ton. **Is it trying to get into a position to open fire 
on the forts?" 

"It almost seems," said Dr. MacPherson hesi- 
tatingly, "as if the ship were proving unmanage- 
able.^' 

For a few moments the spectators watched in 
silence. Then Dr. MacPherson spoke again. "I 
am convinced that this is the case. The ship seems 
too cumbrous to turn its heavy bulk for purposes of 
attack, — like a soldier encased in armor that is too 
heavy for him to fight in." 

"Aha I they have opened fire at last," cried Rod- 
ney, as a great shot from the vessel reverberated 
over the harbor. 

"Yes, but it is at Moultrie, not Sumter, which I 
supposed was to be its point of attack." 

Breathlessly the people waited, while one after 
another six heavy bombs were thrown from the ves- 
sel upon Fort Moultrie, the garrison of which sent 
back a volley of shot and shell that fell upon the 
plated sides like a shower of hailstones. 

"At this distance it sounds like the rapid ticks of 
a watch," said Rodney. 

"And does about as much damage, I fancy," said 
Mr. Boynton, as the smoke rolled away and the 
huge iron structure came again into full view. 

"They cannot handle it, however," said Dr. Mac- 
Pherson, "nor bring it into range with Fort Sum- 
ter. That seems evident." 

It was even so. The vessel staggered and halted. 
Then, falling wholly out of line of the advancing 
vessels, it withdrew from the fight without having 
fired a single shot at Fort Sumter. 
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A great shout went up from all the Confederate 
crowds as the proud Ironsides retired ignominiously 
from the battle. Rodney Eustis joined vociferously 
in the prolonged "Hurrahs" that mingled with the 
sounds of the Rebel Yell that resounded from all the 
island shores. 

After the flagship had withdrawn, the eyes of the 
multitude transferred their gaze to the Keokuk, the 
second vessel of the line. This also was a huge 
ironclad, but of totally different shape from the 
other. Of all the vessels, it carried the heaviest pro- 
jectiles with which to demolish the enemy's works. 

**Now we will see what this kind of a monster 
can do I" cried Rodney Eustis. 

On came the great Keokuk, with flame and smoke 
belching forth from its tremendous guns as they 
opened directly upon Fort Sumter itself. Then were 
turned upon it at once all the heaviest cannon from 
all the Confederate batteries. 

As the mortar shells exploded around and upon 
it, suddenly the vessel began to shows signs of dis- 
aster. 

"Can it be that the ship is disabled?" exclaimed 
Mr. Boynton. 

"That is almost too good to be true," said Dr. 
MacPherson. 

But so it was I In a few moments the unfortu- 
nate Keokuk also had fallen out of line, its plated 
sides having been riddled with nineteen shots. With 
great effort the crew brought the disabled vessel out 
of reach of the Confederates, and kept it afloat dur- 
ing the following night. But the next day it went 
down ingloriously near the southern shore of Morris 
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Island, the tops of its smokestacks just showing 
themselves above the surface of the ocean. 

After the disaster to the Keokuk the burden of 
the fight was transferred to the Weehawken and the 
line of monitors. They came on bravely, throw- 
ing at Fort Sumter a tempest of exploding bombs. 

"Do you call those little things war vessels?" 
cried Rodney Eustis. 

"I suppose the small size is one of the strong 
points or the invention,*' replied Boynton. 

"For some purposes, undoubtcoly," replied Dr. 
MacPherson. "But hardly for such action as this." 

The effort of the monitors proved useless, not- 
withstanding the precision of range of the Parrott 
rifles that mey carried. The pilot houses of the 
little vessels were so near the surface of the water 
that it was difficult to take aim or even to bring 
the guns to bear upon the fort. The shots fell per- 
sistently, but most of them struck the water or the 
base or the fort, where they could do little harm. 

So the much-heralded attack proved a failure, and 
after two and a half hours of sharp fighting the 
fleet fell back, to the great relief of the Conreder- 
ates, many of whose own guns were disabled. 

As the little invaders moved back in line of re- 
treat they were again followed by the triumphant 
cheers of the crowds on the shores and the exultant 
shouts of the soldiers in the forts. 

The tired but joyous garrison at Sumter labored 
through the night, bringing bags of sand and bales 
of wet cotton to repair the breaches in their works, 
and to make ready for a renewal of the fight on 
the following day. 
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But to the great relief of the Confederates and the 
dismay of many of the interested watchers on the 
Federal vessels, Admiral Dupont did not renew the 
attack. When questioned as to his reasons he simply 
declared that he "would not be responsible for con- 
verting a failure into a disaster." After lying at 
anchor for five days outside the harbor, the attacking 
force, leaving the Keokuk sunk in the channel, sailed 
away from the scene of its defeat. 

A few days later Sam Eustis, writing home to his 
mother, said: 

"You ought to have heard the shouts that went up from Battery 
Wagner as the crest-fallen vessels started back on their way to 
New York. As they passed the Keokuk they made one more 
attempt to blow her up. But it failed, and the yells of our men 
that followed the retreating vessels is something to be remem- 
bered. 

"One of our men has written a song on the subject which every- 
one here is singing. It begins: 

"*Come, all ye jolly mariners 

And valiant soldier boys 
Who were not killed by ironclads. 

Nor frightened by their noise. 
Let's sing a song of victory 

And pass around the joke. 
For the Yankee Iron bubble's burst 

And ended all in smoke. 

"'Then blow your horn, old Abraham, 
And pray for better luck. 
For we've battered all your Ironsides, 
And sunk the Keokuk,* 

"I suppose we had better not crow too much, however, until we 
ourselves are farther out of the woods. Everyone says that the 
Yankees are beginning now to attack us in good earnest, and that 
we shall have still heavier fighting soon. The Yanks are now in 
full possession of everything between us and Port Royal, and it 
is not likely that they will leave us alone very long. 
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"We can see the smokestacks of the Keokuk a little way off 
from our battery; and I am detailed as one of a number of 
officers and men who are to try to recover its two heavy guns. 
So hurrah for a big piece of engineering! We will see how the 
Yankees like to be *hoist with their own petard' when we turn 
back their own guns on the next invading squadron." 

On the morning after the battle all other themes 
of conversation were forgotten in Charleston. All 
ordinary business was laid aside as the people lived 
over in memory and imagination the excitements of 
the day before, and speculated on the probabilities 
of a renewed attack. 

As Fletcher Boynton was calling that morning 
at his sister's house he remarked to Rose, "By the 
way, Cousin Rosie, I suppose you saw the reference 
to Sergeant Trenholm in the paper this morning." 

"No, I did not," said Rose, her cheek flushing 
with interest. "There have been so many callers 
here to talk over the battle that I have had no 
time to read the account of it." 

Mr. Boynton took the paper from his pocket and 
handed it to Rose, who read: 

"Among the many deeds of yesterday worthy of comment men- 
tion ought to be made of the heroic conduct of Sergeant Tren- 
holm on duty at Fort Sumter. His scarlet cap was everywhere 
in the thickest of the action, and served as a mark for the fire 
of the vessels. Once he leaped over the outer embankment of the 
fort and strengthened the position of the flag under full ex- 
posure to the enemy's fire. Just at that moment a column of 
water was thrown up by a bursting shell, and filled the crown of 
his cap like a saucer. Hiat cap ought to be preserved as a relic 
of the engagement." 

As Rose read the words of praise Fletcher Boyn- 
ton noticed that the flush on her cheek grew brighter. 
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A few moments later, without further comment on 
the events of the day before, he bade the family adieu 
and returned to his office. After his departure Rose 
carefully cut out the little newspaper item and laid 
it away in her portfolio. 

Several days later, after the ironclads had started 
on their journey back to New York, a vote of thanks 
was given to the garrison at Fort Sumter by the 
legislature then in session at Columbia. On the same 
evening a dress parade was held at the fort, which 
was attended by a concourse of people from the 
city. Many flags were flying, and a salute of three 
guns was fired in honor of the happy termination of 
the invasion. 

So passed into historv the Battle of the Ironclad 
Squadron, otherwise called the Battle of Charleston 
Harbor. After the defeat of the squadron had be- 
come a seven days' wonder and the storm of dis- 
pleasure in the North had spent itself in the dis- 
pute as to whether Admiral Dupont had been a 
coward or had shown his wisdom in refusing to be 
the leader of a forlorn hope, the mind of the country 
calmed down again, or rather adjusted itself to the 
new and exciting events that were quickly to follow 
in this and other fields of warfare. 

But since every disaster needs a victim, for its 
effect on the public mind if for no other reason, it 
came to pass that there was soon a complete change 
in the command of the Union forces around Charles- 
ton. Dahlgren succeeded Admiral Dupont, and 
Hunter, who was in charge of the land forces, was 
soon superseded by General Gillmore. 
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The duty for which Sam Eustis and his associates 
had been detailed was successfully performed. It 
was a work of no small difficulty, — ^this effort to 
recover the c[uns of the sunken Keokuk. The pres- 
ence of the blockading squadron made it difficidt to 
avoid discovery. The work could only be attempted 
by night ; and the background of sana hills at Mor- 
ris Island on the west, by obscuring the evening 
light, increased the difficulty of the undertaking. 
Night after night for three weeks the engineering 
party worked. But at last the feat was accomplished, 
and with the greatest pride the Confederates placed 
the two recovered guns in position at Fort Wagner, 
to be turned upon the vessels of their former 
owners. 

About this time one of Rose's letters to Claudia 
contained the following words: "We are all very 
proud of Cousin Sam's achievement in helping to 
recover the Keokuk guns, and* Aunt Lavinia can 
scarcely keep the happy tears out of her eyes when 
she speaks of it, or of the results of tne battle 
itself.^' 

Claudia was usually quite reticent in regard to 
Sam's affairs, and the allusions to Captain Eustis in 
Rose's letters were seldom referred to in her replies. 
But on this occasion she laid aside her reserve and 
wrote to Captain Sam himself a note full of praise 
and congratulation. It would be difficult to say 
whether Captain Eustis derived more pleasure from 
the official honorable mention" that was made of 
his services or from this epistolary recognition from 
Claudia Archdale. 



XI 

A PREMATURE DECLARATION 

After the conversation with Major Vincent re- 
corded in a previous chapter, Fletcher Boynton care- 
fully avoided all special intimacy with Kose. His 
visits to his sister's house became less frequent and 
more formal. The playful familiarity that he had 
sometimes shown was now lacking. Nor did he 
allow himself to be Rose's escort to public places 
unless in company with other persons as well. 

The girl herself felt some surprise and perplexity 
at this change. Was Cousin Fletcher displeased 
with her? Was anyone else absorbing his atten- 
tion? 

He seemed to be bound up in his office work. 
Rose did not believe that any other social interest 
had caused this change in him. Yet she missed his 
thoughtful attentions more than she would have 
cared to acknowledge and was at a loss to find rea- 
sons for his present demeanor. 

At length the thought presented itself to her that 
the public disapproval of his course, which now be- 
gan to be openly expressed, was giving him a private 
grief, and that this took away his enjoyment of 
social intercourse. Perhaps he feared that she her- 
self distrusted him. The latter suggestion took hold 
of her mind strongly. She would not allow such 

III 
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2i suspicion to remain. So she sought opportuni- 
ties to show by special cordiality of manner that her 
own confidence was unbroken, hoping thus to renew 
the old free and friendly relations. 

But she could not fail to see that she was winning 
only a meager success. Fletcher always greeted her 
kindly, and she believed that her presence gave him 
pleasure. But he did not reciprocate her cordial 
manner; nor did his visits to Dr. MacPherson's 
house increase in frequency, although he owned that 
he could not plead business engagements as excuse 
for the neglect. 

Meanwhile, Sergeant Trenholm, from his station 
at the fort, sought eagerly for opportunities to meet 
Rose. These were seldom to be found, but absence 
increased rather than diminished his desire for her 
society. 

Preparations for an expected attack kept the gar- 
rison closely at the fort during the summer of 1863 ; 
but occasional offerings of fruit and flowers, ordered 
from shoj)s in the city and marked for Miss EUerbe, 
found their way to Dr. MacPherson's door. They 
brought a glow to Rose's cheek and a crowd of 
thoughts and fancies to her mind, in which the hand- 
some young soldier was a prominent figure. 

But Rose had no intention of allowing his atten- 
tions to become monopolizing nor of letting the 
young sergeant suppose that he was the chief hero 
in her mental world. She remembered the look of 
dismay on Laurence Trenholm's face the evening 
when she danced with Fletcher Boynton. Perhaps 
there was a slight touch of coquetry in her willing- 
ness to recall this scene to Trenholm's mind. In a 
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dainty note of thanks, — sent in acknowledgment of 
one of his favors, a beautiful basket of Jacqueminot 
roses, — she introduced casually a remark made to 
her by Mr. Boynton on one occasion when he had 
noticed a similar rose that she was wearing. 
Whether she intended it or not, the allusion to Mr. 
Boynton did awaken certain unpleasant reminis- 
cences in Trenholm's mind, and a note received 
from him soon afterward contained the following 
words : 

**Your mention of Mr. Boynton's admiration for 
red roses puts me in mind to inquire how he is get- 
ting on in his political and social affairs. If re- 
ports are true (I certainly hope they are exagger- 
ated) , he isn't distinguishing himself just now by any 
excess of loyalty. I do not know that this makes 
much difference in his social standing among our 
patriotic ladies and gentlemen. But such results 
would be very apt to follow, one would think." 

So wrote Trenholm, not at all unaware of, or 
wholly displeased with, the fact that Mr. Boynton's 
name was indeed becoming compromised. Possibly 
Trenholm's conscience gave a quavering rebuke as 
he wrote the suggestion to Rose; yet he flattered 
himself that there was no note of jealousy in his 
words, for surely it was for Rose's own safety that 
she should be placed on her guard. And even if 
she failed to bestow her smiles upon himself he 
would wish to prevent, if possible, any unhappy 
complication between her and one who was surely 
gettmg out of touch with the society in which she 
was destined to move. The motives of a lover's 
heart are usually quite complex. Possibly Trenholm 
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also had a vague expectation that his question might 
call forth a reply from Rose that would give him an 
inkling of how the wind was blowing. 

But Sergeant Trenholm failed to realize that 
Rose's nature was of that loyal and impetuous kind 
that always acts quickly in defense of a friend whose 
conduct is called in question. 

In her reply, written with more promptitude than 
usual, Rose wrote: "I do not know what you may 
have heard regarding Mr. Boynton. But a wise man 
will not accept all he hears, nor repeat insinuations 
against a good man who is doing all he can for our 
city. Mr. Boynton is my personal friend, as well 
as a close family connection, and I do not like to hear 
such things said of him." 

The young officer meditated not a little over this 
letter. The more he did so, the more he became 
convinced that Mr. Boynton was taking advantage of 
his position, — ^both as a relative of the family and 
as a noncombatant who could stay at home and 
make love to the ladies, — to lay siege to Rose's af- 
fections. And he fully believed that if Mr. Boyn- 
ton succeeded in winning her it would mean for Rose 
the final relinquishment of her best chances for hap- 
piness. 

Trenholm was not at all unaware of his own per- 
sonal advantages in a rivalry of this kind. If his 
thoughts had been distinctly formulated in words, 
they might have run somewhat as follows: "If I 
were only able to see Rose frequently, I could soon 
change the status of affairs. I am of more suitable 
age than Boynton, and Rose has never seemed indif- 
ferent to my attentions. But since I ani forced to 
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remain out in the harbor on duty, with Mr. Boynton 
close beside Rose and having free access to her home, 
as the brother of her aunt, there is no telling what 
may happen. I do not want to be too precipitate, but 
something must be done." 

If Laurence Trenholm had been more experienced 
in the world's aflfairs, he might have realized the 
truth of the saying that "A strong conviction that 
something must be done is the parent of many bad 
measures." But Trenholm was young. He was 
more ready for active than for passive undertak- 
ings. Besides, his intimate association with other 
soldiers who were sending tokens and receiving daily 
letters from their sweethearts added constantly to 
the unrest of an ardent temperament like his. Life 
in a soldier's camp, it has often been said, is con- 
ducive to the rapid development of affairs of the 
heart. 

A cynical philosopher has reminded us that it is 
fortunate that we are born reasonable beings, since 
this enables us to find sufficient and compelling rea- 
sons for whatever we wish to do. At any rate. 
Sergeant Trenholm soon saw it to be his clear duty, 
— out of loyalty to Rose's best interests, — to waive 
the usual preliminaries of courtship and make a bold 
move ; to take the citadel by assault, as it were. At 
least he must use the earliest opportunity to inter- 
cept by strategy the advance of the supposed rival 
besieger of the young lady's affections. 

Dr. MacPherson, in his official capacity as medical 
inspector, was accustomed that summer to make fre- 
quent visits at all the harbor stations. For some 
weeks after the battle of the ironclads the people 
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of Charleston also made many excursions to the fort 
to see the changes that had occurred and the prepa- 
rations for new defenses, and Mrs. MacPherson pro- 
posed one morning that she and Rose should ac- 
company the doctor on his next day's trip. She felt 
that Rose had been working hard and needed recre- 
ation. 

The prospect of the morrow's pleasure gave 
Rose an exhilaration that she could not have ex- 
plained to herself. Her bright face all that day 
and her occasional bursts of song convinced Mrs. 
MacPherson that her judgment had been right, and 
that the trip down the harbor would be a good tonic 
for her drooping foster-daughter. 

So it happened that Mrs. MacPherson and Rose 
were among the last of the unofficial visitors to Fort 
Sumter berore it entered upon the long bombard- 
ment that it was to undergo before it would again 
be able to welcome such guests within its walls. 

It was a perfect day. The heat of summer had 
not yet had its blightmg effect on the health and 
spirits of the dwellers in the city. Rose's mood grew 
more and more buoyant as the little company sailed 
on past Fort Ripley, whose foundations have long 
been submerged by the waves of the harbor, — ^past 
the batteries on the shores of James Island, the 
details of which could be plainly discerned through 
field-glasses, even to the movements of the soldiers 
in the garrisons. 

Dr. MacPherson devoted himself to the ladies of 
his party and carefully explained to Rose all the 
points ot interest. 

"That large structure is a floating battery, my 
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dear. It was made by a deserter from the United 
States Navy. It is of heavy pine timber filled in 
with palmetto logs and is covered with a double layer 
of railway iron." 

"It looks like an immense shed," said Rose. 
"What are they going to do with the monster?" 

"It is to be towed into position to bear on the 
weakest point of Sumter, and so give an adjust- 
able means of defense from attack." 

"What are those little floating objects, Uncle 
Mac, — scattered about near Morris Island?" 

"Oh, that is the remains of the old *rope boom,' 
— the *beer-barrel floats,' you know, that were in- 
tended to suggest torpedoes. The harmless char- 
acter of the boom was, of course, discovered the day 
of the battle. It gave way after a while, and some 
of the pieces are now utilized in a different manner." 

"What is the new plan of obstruction. Uncle 
Mac?" asked Rose. 

"The Torpedo Bureau at Richmond are now bus- 
ily engaged m making genuine torpedoes and sink- 
ing them in suitable places in the harbor. I learned 
yesterday that a new and unique engine of destruc- 
tion is soon to arrive from the Bureau. It is called 
the Star Torpedo, and is in the form of a cylinder 
with fuses on the end. It is to be pushed through 
the water below the surface against any vessel that 
is to be the object of attack." 

Having arrived at the fort, Dr. MacPherson went 
at once to inspect the medical stores while the ladies 
were entertained by the officers of the fort that were 
not on duty. 

As soon as Sergeant Trenholm knew that Rose 
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was in the visiting party his heart gave a flutter. 
This, perhaps, was his one opportunity to do some- 
thing decisive that would forestall the dangers of 
Mr. Boynton's too close proximity to Rose. If he 
had been more experienced in affairs of the heart, 
he might have realized that too precipitate a declara- 
tion would be likely to defeat its own end, and that 
.safety lay in waiting until a happy tide of affairs 
should lay his desired treasure at his feet. But he 
was not in that state of calm prudence. Only two 
considerations governed him : he loved Rose madly, 
and this day was perhaps his only chance to save her 
from unhappy entanglements. Therefore, he must 
hazard his fortunes on this one cast of the die. 

Various schemes for securing a word alone with 
Rose presented themselves to his mind. At length, 
after several defeats, on pretense of showing her a 
newspaper paragraph of exceptional interest, he 
drew her into an angle of the fort, — somewhat with- 
drawn from the general company. 

Rose's heart now began to beat tumultuously. 
Something unusual was about to occur. With a 
desperate effort she strove to keep up a defensive 
cannonade of diverting remarks. But Trenholm 
would not be diverted. It was now or never with 
him. 

Almost impatiently he began, disregarding Rose's 
last trite observation concerning the views of the 
harbor, and trying to lead up in some appropriate 
manner to the theme that was on his mind. 

"We are thinking, Miss EUerbe, that action will 
not now be long delayed. There are indications that 
the Yankees are planning another kind of attack." 
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"Well," replied Rose, feeling relieved that the 
remark was not of a personal nature. "If the at- 
tack comes, I suppose you are prepared for it. It 
is what you have often said that you wished, — 
some active struggle." 

"Yes, of course,— but " ("Hang it I Why 

can't I get the words right?" — ^This was his mental 
ejaculation.) Then he went on precipitately: "But 
excuse me. Rose, — Miss EUerbe, I mean, — what I 
wished to say was this, — Forgive my abruptness, 
dear Rose." (Here he thought of seizing her hand, 
but recovered himself and refrained.) "Miss EUerbe, 
I must say it. My courage for this struggle seems 
to be hanging in the balance on one condition. If I 
could know that, after it is over, and I have ac- 
quitted myself well, I would be rewarded by the 

love of the one whom my heart has chosen 

Dear Miss Rose, I am in your power, for honor or 
dishonor, for life or death." 

It was done. Well or ill, Laurence Trenholm 
had done it. 

As for Rose, ready or unready, she must give an 
answer. She grew still and dignified during Tren- 
holm's impassioned outburst. Fortunately it occu- 
pied a period long enough to give her a few seconds 
for thought before replying. Two or three consider- 
ations flashed through her mind. She was forced to 
recognize that she had a liking for him in return. 
But this sudden proposal I It was unheard of I It 
was — ridiculous I What should she say, so as to 
dismiss the subject properly, yet without rudeness? 
For Rose was too sensible of the value of honest 
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affection to be willing to reject it with any appear- 
ance of scorn. 

She spoke slowly. "Really, Mr. Trenholm, you 
have taken my breath away. The only answer that 
I can think of just now is this: It seems to me 
that a soldier's service to his State should be ac- 
tuated by a motive very different from his love for 
any woman. Loyalty ought to be its own reward. 
I am sure that your patriotism and courage do not 
need any such outside stimulus. More than that, I 
am sure that I should respect you far less than I 
now do if I believed you could not do your duty 
without such aid." 

Trenholm was already regretting the form that 
his declaration had taken. He said to himself, "I 
am a stupid dolt to put it on such a ground as this." 

But aloud he said: "Forgive me, Miss Rose. I 
am a brute to be so precipitate. But I have so few 
opportunities to see you. I had no time to con- 
sider. What I want you to know is that my heart 
is yours. If I could know that this feeling is returned 
it would make me happier than I can tell, and strong 
for whatever comes. 

Rose's face grew gentle. 

"Mr. Trenholm, you ought not to have asked me 
such a question to-day. Neither you nor I can 
rightly at this time speak words that would bind 
us for all the years to come. Let it be as if your 
words had not been said." 

"Forgave me. Miss Rose. I was hasty. But one 
thing especially has driven me to this premature 
speech. I am anxious about you. I cannot help this 
anxiety. Even if you cannot give me hope for my- 
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self, it would be an unspeakable relief if I could 
know that you are not letting your heart turn toward 
one who is surely (if public rumor has anv founda- 
tion) not the kind of a man that you ougnt to con- 
nect your fortunes with. Truly, Miss Rose, I would 
rather see you turn to the Yankees themselves than 
to have you ally yourself with a renegade South- 
erner, that most contemptible of all mortals." 

Rose's eye flashed. *T[f you are speaking of Mr. 
Boynton, you have no right to call him a 'renegade 
Southerner.' I defy you to prove the truth of your 
words." 

Trenholm bit his lip. "Miss Rose, I believe I 
am mad. My words run away with me. I did not 
mean just that. But surely you yourself must know 
that his attitude is such as justly to provoke sus- 
picion." 

"Sergeant Trenholm, Mr. Boynton is a man 
whom I greatly esteem. I cannot listen to your 
charges against him. He is not one to follow lead- 
ers blindly, but he has the right to his private opin- 
ion. If others are blaming him unjustly, there is 
all the more reason why I should stand up for him." 

"Pardon me. Miss EUerbe. I went further than 
I meant. I intended no personal charge against Mr. 
Boynton. He is your friend, and that fact alone 
would make me wish to hold his name in respect. 
Believe me, Miss Rose, it is my love for you that 
makes me anxious." The young officers voice 
trembled. "If I had not believed that such entangle- 
ment of your affections would shut off your own 
chances for happiness, I should not have spoken as 
I did." 
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"As to that," Rose replied with returning com- 
posure, "I cannot flatter myself that Mr. Boynton 
IS so partial to me as you suppose. I simply do not 
think it just that his motives should be impugned 
without evidence, and without any opportunity for 
him to explain himself. If it is any comfort to you, 
I will say further that Mr. Boynton and I are not 
in any present danger, I believe, of forming any 
very intimate relations. In fact, he avoids me of 
late, even to the borders of incivility, I sometimes 
think. I suppose that public affairs are engrossing 
his mind. But, as to his opinion in regard to these 
affairs, it is no one's business but his own that I 
can see, and I wish the public would stop discussing 
him." 

Trenholm's face lightened. "You have made me 
feel better already. Miss Ellerbe. I was mad to 
speak so precipitately. But I cannot take back what 
I said. I ou laiow now what my feelings are toward 
you, and, even if you cannot say 'Yes' to me now, I 
shall hope to gain from you sometime the answer 
that I shall not cease to long for'." 

'*No, Mr. Trenholm. You must forget what you 
have said to-day. Let us be good friends, — as 
ever." 

"I cannot forget it. Miss Rose, I can never for- 
get," and he was about to bepn anew his protesta- 
tions. But Rose raised her hand, with a command- 
ing gesture. 

"No, Mr. Trenholm. We are wasting words. 
We must forget, both of us, that such a scene has 
passed between us." 

But in spite of Rose's brave words she was con-» 
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scious of an agitation that she wished to calm be- 
fore rejoining her aunt and her uncle. She rose 
abruptly. Trenholm did the same, and together 
they walked to another part of the fort, pretending 
to talk of indifferent things and striving to put away 
all traces of the recent conversation. 

Meanwhile, Dr. MacPherson, having finished his 
official duties, had returned to his wire, who was 
looking out over the harbor with a thoughtful gaze. 

"Where's Rosie?" he asked. Mrs. MacPherson 
turned her eyes toward the recess where Trenholm 
and Rose were sitting. 

Her husband's eyes followed hers, and a smile 
flitted across his face. 

'^Harvest time for courtship this war gives, eh, 
Lavinia? Makes one think of his own salad days." 

Mrs. MacPherson looked grave. "There's many 
a slip 'twixt the cup and the lip, you know." 

"Ah, yes I I found that out myself to my sor- 
row, my dear. But I was a fool in regard to my 
own chances. Trenholm is not so modest, I should 
say. And in my judgment this would be a most 
fitting match. Yes, eminently so." 

Mrs. MacPherson still did not smile. "I could 
have no real objection to it, I am sure. I really 
think that Sergeant Trenholm is in earnest in his 
attentions. But I do not feel in the least sure of 
Rose's mind." 

"Do you think there is anyone else?" 

"I am not sure. A year ago I should have prophe- 
sied that Brother Fletcher did not mean to let any- 
one else monopolize our Rose, and that he had the 
best chance of success." 
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Dr. MacPhcrson gave a low whisde. 

"Fletcher be hanged I I beg your pardon, my 
dear," he continued, correcting himself. "Only at 
this particular juncture I should say that whatever 
chances Fletcher may once have had, or thought he 
had, they have now been reduced to niL Not but 
what I appreciate your brother's good points too, 
mv dear. Nor would I disparage mem to his sister 
wno is mv wife." (Here the doctor gave a courtly 
bow.) But for Rose's sake I am glad to say that 
I have not seen any signs of special intimacy be- 
tween them. I hope there is none and, if I may be 
allowed to say so, I should think you would feel 
so too, my dear." 

"I understand you," said Mrs. MacPherson. 
"Yes, I too do not think such a union would be 
desirable for Rose; though if things had been dif- 
ferent with Fletcher I should have been glad if it 
could have come about. As it is, I am afraid that 
any solution is going to mean unhappiness for one 
or the other. And in either case, I am sorry." 

Rose and Trenholm now approached, talking 
quiedy and believing that no tell-tale signs betrayed 
the agitation they had been passing through. But 
Mrs. MacPherson gave a furtive glance at Rose's 
heightened color, and the young soldier's nervous 
manner when he said good-by was not lost upon her. 

As for Trenholm himself, when the party had 
left he walked moodily out upon the quay, saying 
to himself, "Shall I ever learn not to write myself 
down a foolf 
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AN UNSUCCESSFUL JOURNEY 

Monsieur Lachelle had now become a well- 
known figure in the streets of Charleston. His de- 
sire for information and his freedom from ordinary 
business cares led him to frequent public places as 
the most agreeable mode of spending his time. Some 
hours of each day, however, were spent in writing, 
and as this fact became known many citizens and 
officials took pains to cultivate his society, and were 
not backward in trying to furnish him with material 
for his letters. 

Although hindered from publication for the time 
by the presence of the blockade, his lively descrip- 
tions or the war events in Charleston were ultimately 
published in the Paris journals, and probably con- 
tributed not a little to that French appreciation of 
the manner of the defense of Charleston Harbor that 
found expression at a later date in the statement by 
the Journal des Sciences Milttaires that "the siege 
and defense of Charleston was one of the most re- 
markable siege operations of history, and, although 
barren of results, yet in the skill shown and the 
number of experiments tried it was without a parallel 
in military annals." 

As General Beauregard had shown a friendly lik- 
ing for Monsieur, the latter was often to be seen at 
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the general's headquarters. But the little French- 
man was to the busy general only an amusing com- 
panion for his hours of relaxation. As events thick- 
ened, the Commander-in-Chief of the forces around 
Charleston had little time and less inclination for 
merely social companionship. Monsieur felt hurt at 
the general's seeming neglect and a morbid restless- 
ness seized upon him. 

Madame Bonnat also became restive under the 
growing restraints of the situation. Her school, 
once so flourishing, had been broken up, and her 
whole mind now became set upon the one desire to 
escape from the beleaguered city and to rejoin her 
few remaining kinsfolk in the South of France. F6r 
her sake as well as for his own, Monsieur began 
more and more to haunt the wharves and to inquire 
into the plans of every blockade runner that was 
preparing for its hazardous journey across the bar. 

As other associations and interests fell away. 
Monsieur's visits to Rose increased in frequency. 
She herself, if the truth were told, began to find 
them tiresome. Yet partly from pity for the home- 
sick foreigner, and partly because he was sometimes 
really amusing, she could not bring herself to refuse 
entirely his trifling attentions. 

It chanced one evening that Sam Eustis had come 
to the city on business and was to spend the night 
at home. Just as he entered the house Monsieur 
was taking an effusive farewell of Rose at the door. 
Sam smiled with grim satisfaction as he saluted the 
Frenchman and courteously bowed him out. 

"So-ho, Cousin Rose," he said as soon as the 
door was shut, "this is the way Monsieur's thoughts 
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are turning, is it? I had intimations from my 
brother that the wind was blowing hard in that 
quarter, but now I can see the sims myself." 

Rose smiled quietly, as she gathered her thoughts 
to parry Sam's joking remarks. 

"Oh, yes," she said; "I think I have mentioned to 
you that Monsieur comes here evening after evening 
to talk of Claudia. I carefully give him all the 
news about her that I can glean from her letters. 
Then I repeat to Claudia his compliments, and, al- 
though it would be unnatural for her to answer all 
his messages specifically, yet there is frequently an 
allusion to Monsieur Lachelle in my notes from her, 
which I report faithfully to Monsieur, making the 
smiles of satisfaction spread all over his face." 

"You needn't try to make me think that he does 
not enjoy his visits to Miss EUerbe herself." 

"Why, of course he enjoys coming; I am a sort of 
appendage to Claudia in his eyes, you know. Since 
he cannot have the substance, he tracks the shadow." 

"And is that your explanation of the little scene 
I saw just now? 

"Oh, you noticed how happy he was looking, did 
you? I had just given him a quasi message from 
Miss Archdale when you opened the door. And he 
told me that he is thinking of going up to Columbia 
next week for a day's visit." 

With this parting thrust, Rose ran Hghdy up the 
stairs, leaving Sam with a decidedly dissatisfied ex- 
pression on his handsome face. His own letters to 
Claudia had been unanswered of late, or had re- 
ceived at best only a brief and ceremonious reply. 
He could not really believe that a magnificent girl 
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like Claudia could throw herself away upon "a nin- 
compoop of a foreigner/' as he mentally called Mon- 
sieur. But rirls were queer beings. He recalled 
several who had accepted mere nobodies even while 
there were scores of noble fellows ready to throw 
their hearts into the prls' laps. If Claudia wasn't 
favoring the Frenchman, then who was she favor- 
ing? For Captain Sam could not flatter himself that 
he was the object of her special favor just now. 

A week later, in the city of Columbia, a little 
gentleman very sprucely dressed for the fashion of 
diose times in the South was inquiring diligently 
where "Mees Arshdell" might be found. After 
some wanderings he arrived at the Wayside Hospi- 
tal, where Claudia was busily engaged in superin- 
tending a group of very young misses who were pre- 
paring bandages. She greeted the visitor pleasantly, 
but excused herself from stopping to talk with him 
until the work was finished. 

Claudia's dress on this occasion consisted of a 
white blouse, known at that time as a "Garibaldi," 
and a figured yellow skirt that had been made from 
an old-fashioned chintz counterpane. As she passed 
around among the group of girls, with her cheek 
slightly flushed with exercise and her dark eyes full 
of earnestness, pausing now and then to assist one 
of the young workers, to give a word of caution to 
another, and to furnish new material to a third. 
Monsieur thought he had never seen her look so 
lovely. Claudia herself was sensible of the fact 
that her costume, though unconventional, was at 
least becoming. It was with much satisfaction that 
she had drawn forth the skirt material from the 
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chest in which it had lain for years. By another 
spring, however, Southern women had forgotten all 
about becomingness as an element of dress. Claudia 
and Rose and all their friends, young and old, wore 
what they could get, irrespective of style, color, 
material, or texture. 

Monsieur took the seat offered him and waited 
until Claudia announced that her duties were done 
and she was ready to accompany him to her home. 
As they walked together up Gervais Street, Claudia's 
mind made a hurried review of the probable dinner 
arrangements. Meanwhile, her companion was giv- 
ing expression to various studied compliments re- 
garding her apparent health, her personal appear- 
ance, and the useful work in which she was engaged, 
— remarks that Claudia in her engrossment scarcely 
listened to. The conversation was a disjointed one. 

"I am glad to see you, Monsieur Lachelle. You 
will, I know, excuse all deficiencies in household mat- 
ters at such a time as this." 

"Zere can be nefer deficiencies, Mees Arshdell, in 
your presence, I assure myself." 

"I was going to say that we are somewhat 
crowded in room, which makes our cooking arrange- 
ments inconvenient. Indeed, we can scarcely say 
that we are housekeeping at all. We *room-keep,' 
as people sometimes say." 

"Parbleu I Mais eet ees f ery noble to devote ze 
principal energies to ze welfare of ze soldiers." 

"Oh I I merely meant that the city is becoming 
so filled with refugees that it is impossible to have 
suitable apartments for a large family. Of course, 
no new houses can be built just now. 
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"Ah, mademoiselle, ze humblest cottage under ze 
radiance of a charming lady's countenance becomes 
un mansion veritable." 

Perceiving that excuses were superfluous, Claudia 
turned the conversation, saying: You must tell me 
of Madame Bonnat, I often think of how much she 
did for me while I was under her care. And I feel 
so sorry for her, shut up in our unhappy country, 
away from all her kindred." 

"Ah, mademoiselle, you haf said right. She ces 
most unhappily situate, and longs to fly away. She 
haf often told me zat she can no longer endure zese 
straits. And she prays zat I will accompany her 
in an endeavor to accomplish an exit." 

"Do you mean that she would like to run the 
blockade?" 

"Oui, mademoiselle. Eet ees an undertaking most 
desperate, but eet has been safely accomplish by 
many personnes." 

"And are you willing to undertake it with her, 
Monsieur?" 

"Ah, my dear young lady, you haf ask a hard 
question. My heart longs for la belle France. 
Here ees imprisonment and privation. Zere ees 
plenty and beauty and peace. But one likes not to 
tear his heart asunder. To carry ze body to zat 
lovely land and to leave ze heart on zees side ze 
ocean would be misery eternelle." 

Fearing that the conversation was again becoming 
personal, Claudia interrupted him. "Nearly all your 
friends and kindred are in France, are they not. 
Monsieur? I should think you would certainly wish 
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to go if you could gain a safe passage. But of course 
the risk is very great." 

"But no, Mees Arshdell. Eet ees not consider- 
able. I haf carefully inquire, and I am inform con- 
cerning all ze risks to encounter. Zay are not ter- 
reeble as one may imagine." 

"But I have understood that the blockade is much 
stronger than formerly and that the Yankees are 
keeping strict watch." 

* Een a dark night ze vessel may easily escape ze 
Yankee vigilance. But eef eet s'all chance zat some 
guns are discharge, n'importe. Een ze last extrem- 
ity of disaster eet ees only ze vessel zat s'all be lost. 
Ze passengers will find safe escape, for zere ees no 
reason to pve hindrance." 

"Oh, then, of course you and Madame Bonnat 
will do well to leave Charleston at the first oppor- 
tunity." 

"Ah, my dear Mees Arshdell. You haf a good 
intelleck, but you do not understand ze emotions of 
ze troubled soul. Eef ze one who ees queen of 
my heart will accompany, ze way ees plain. Ah, fly 
wif me, my love, my queen I" Here Monsieiur 
pressed his hands to his heart with a melodramatic 
gesture. "Eet ees no riskl We will fly from war 
and all its privations, and find lovely environment 
een la belle France." 

Claudia was silent for a moment, trying to re- 
strain any expression of amusement at the absurdity 
of the situation and to decide upon a fitting reply. 
The Frenchman mistook her silence for an inclina- 
tion to assent. 
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"Eet ees zen true, ma reine I Oh, thought of rap- 
ture 1" 

Claudia's voice sounded far away as she said 
quickly : 

"On, no, no 1 It is you who do not understand." 

"Mais non? What arguments s'all I zen employ 
for persuasion? What ees ze obstacle zat must 
remove itself?" 

"But, Monsieur, what of my own home, and my 
own family? What of my poor unhappy country 
that you ask me to desert? 

"Ah, Mees Claudia, you can do nutting for zere 
aid. Eet ees not good to stay. Your departure 
s'all relieve ze friends of anxiety lest you s all en- 
dure suffering. When zees warfare s'all find termi- 
nation we will here return. Ah, yes, queen of my 
soul, I make zee promise. When ze enemy s'all 
have fled from zese borders, zen we will return." 

Again a pause. What should she say next? 

"What could I be to you. Monsieur, among all 
the beautiful daughters of France? You fancy that 
you like me here, but there it would be different. I 
am not like your French demoiselles." 

"Ah, but yes, mademoiselle; I haf often remark 
ze resemblance. Ze blood of your French ancestry 
gleams through ze cheek and brow." 

Claudia smiled faintly. Then she said with em- 
phasis : 

"Yes, in my features I am said to resemble my 
French grandmother. But in France I should seem 
different. I should be only a foreigner there. You 
yourself would soon realize what a strange bird you 
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had brought to your home nest, and you would rue 
It bitterly." 

"Oh, nefer, Mees Claudia; I do aver zat my 
heart can nefer alter itself," protested Monsieur. 

"Well, then," replied Claudia, "it is from my 
own heart that I must speak. Forgive me if it 
sounds unkind. I cannot marry you, for I do not 
love you. Monsieur." 

The Frenchman gave a start of surprise, and a 
look of real pain passed over his features. "But 
you will learn — ^I will find ze key to your heart's 
affection." 

"Forgive me," Claudia continued; "I wish you 
well with all my heart. But I could never love you 
in ithe way that an American girl loves the man 
whom she could marry. You will yourself see 
shortly. Monsieur, that what you propose would be 
a most unhappy fate for us both. You must never 
think of me again in such a way as this. . . . Come," 
she continued, changing her manner to one of bright 
welcome as they neared the door of her home; "din- 
ner is almost ready. Mother will be very glad to 
see you. And there will be plenty of time after- 
ward for you to reach the Charleston train if you 
desire to return there to-night." 

She opened the door into the room that served 
for both dining-room and parlor in their crowded 
apartments. Monsieur entered mechanically, and 
Claudia passed on into the kitchen to aid in the 
preparations for dinner. 

In her next letter to Rose Claudia wrote some 
particulars of Monsieur's visit, omitting, however, 
Its main object, which she knew that Rose could well 
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imagine. She gave a vivacious account of the scenes 
in the dining-room as follows: 

''The boys had just come in hungry and clamoring. Mother and 
the cook had been boiling homemade syrup, for we have had to 
satisfy our saccharine cravings with 'long sweetening* lately. 
Since 'short sweetening* has grown so expensive it is lucky that 
we have the material for the other. 

"The boys had brought some of the syrup into the dining-room, 
and Towser, our dog, had spilt it over the floor. Aunt Poney 
washed it up hastily, but unless one stepped carefully he was in 
danger of being glued to the spot. 

"As it chancecC Monsieur stood for several seconds on the very 
worst place, and when he tried to move he found himself held 
firmly. I was mortified beyond measure, and was trying to stam- 
mer out an apology, but Monsieur placed his hand over his heart 
and said tragically, 'Belief me, Mees Arshdell, I am as you see 
bound to zees spot bv sweet ties zat refuse to be broken.' 

"I gasped hysterically, but brother Joe laughed boisterously and 
said: 'Yes, Mr. Lachelle, long sweetening is a very attractive 
force; I used to get considerably entangled by it myself when I 
was a little three-footer like Toodles there. But luckily we all 
outgrow its imprisoning bands. Time — my friend, time — ^that is 
all that is needed.' 

"And with this my wicked brother retreated into the hall and I, 
after calling Sally to wash up the floor, proceeded as well as I 
could to do the honors of the table. 

"Monsieur began to eat very gingerly, as if a weakened digestion 
had spoiled his appetite. But when the dessert was brought on — 
fritters — ^you know Aunt Poney is famous for her fritters— then 
Monsieur began to eat as if he enjoyed himself. He was still 
eating when Joe, who was going to drive into the country on some 
business for papa, came in to say, 'I can take you directly to the 
station. Monsieur, if you are determined to talce that Charleston 
train.' 

"So Joe hurried our guest off, and when he came back at night 
he said that he had left Monsieur at the station with a cheerful 
countenance and the morning paper, carefully studying the ac- 
count of a blockade breakers experience in getting to Nassau 
from Wilmington last weelt'' 

Among the details of Monsieur's visit that Clau- 
dia neglected to write to Rose was a little scene at 
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parting. He took Claudia's hand in an effusive clasp, 
saying, "Oh, Mees Arshdell, eef only you could 
have bidden my heart to glow wif ze rainbow of 
hopel" 

**The treasure for you lies at the other end of the 
rainbow, I am sure. Monsieur, — the end that is 
across the seas on the other half of the world. You 
will find it when you look for it. Good-by, and 
may you have speedy success in your search." 

But, though Claudia's letter omitted some of these 
interesting details. Rose had no difficulty in supply- 
ing their general substance between the written fines. 
In her next letter to her Cousin Sam she took pains 
to mention that Monsieur had visited Claudia, and 
that as she had not seen him since that da^ she sup- 
posed his mind was much occupied with reminiscences 
of that visit. 

For more than a week Monsieur Lachelle ab- 
sented himself from Dr. MacPherson's house. Yet 
in the present dearth of interesting matters to oc- 
cupy his attention, this state of things could not long 
continue. In a few days his calls upon Rose were 
renewed with greater frequency than ever. 

Two or three weeks later a similar declaration of 
personal devotion with a solicitation to make a block- 
ade-breaking voyage was poured into Miss EUerbe's 
ears by the emotional gentleman from over the seas. 
The girl listened, with a smile, and then said cheer- 
fully, "How should I ever break the news to Clau- 
dia that I, her bosom friend, had proven false to 
friendship and was embarking on a life journey with 
you, her devoted admirer?" 

"Ah, Mees Rose, eet ees not Mees Claudia zat 
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zees heart ees now seeking. She ees a fery grand 
woman, indeed, ees Mees Arshdell. She ees like ze 
stately lily zat blooms een ze Orient wif noble splen- 
dor. But eet ees ze Rose of your own Southern 
gardens zat one s'all wish to pluck and to wear een 
his bosom forever." 

"Oh, but our true Southern rose, the Cherokee 
rose of our hedges, doesn't bear transplanting very 
well. It wouldn't thrive in Europe at all. Or, if 
by chance it should survive the removal, I am sure 
it would lose its attractiveness if taken from our 
native hedgerows. Let me advise you, Monsieur; 
look among the lilies of France and you will find 
plenty that are most lovely, and waiting to be 
plucked." 

It is to be hoped that Monsieur finallv acted upon 
this advice. But, however this may oe, it is not 
recorded that during the remainder of his stay in 
the city he made proposals of marriage to any more 
of Charleston's fair daughters. 



XIII 

A servant's defection 

J[UBE had grown moody, — the light-hearted, fun- 
lovine, mirth-provoking Jube. Mr. Boynton missed 
his cheerful whistle, his shrewd repartees, his im- 
pudent, mirthful ways. Perhaps Fletcher Boynton 
was inclined to be moody too. He said to himself 
that he must change all this. It does not do to have 
more than one member of a household under a cloud 
at once. In some families the spirits of one mem- 
ber seem to rise as those of another sink, like the 
opposing ends of a lever beam. But Jube and 
Fletcher exercised each a depressing influence over 
the other. 

As the servant was about leaving the office one 
morning, Mr. Boynton said: **You look as solemn 
as a funeral, Tube. What is the matter with you 
lately?" 

**I dunno, Mas'r. Tears lak I ain' up ter de 
or'nary, I 'spissioning dat ol' Sukey been a kun- 
jurin' me." 

"Nonsense, Jube. Can't you throw off that old 
hoodoo foolishness?" 

Jube shook his head and looked mysterious. 
" 'Tain' so suttin' Mars' Fletcher, as de w'ite folks 
t'inks, dat de hoodoo am all died down. Mebbe dey 
is, f o' yore folks ; but de pore niggahs hab plenty ob 
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de or Scriptur' lef in 'em, an' ol' gal Sukey she de 
berry debbil w'en she tek er norion ter it." 

"Look here, Jube, you haven't as much sense as 
I gave you credit for. Come, chirk up, and be merry 
as usual. What's the use of such a lone face?" 

Jube still looked glum. **I 'spec's yo ain' up ter 
de or'nary yo'se'f , Mars' Fletch. 'Pears lak de hull 
worl' am a-giben ober ter de scarlet woman dat Par- 
son Tibbies war preachin' 'bout. But ef you'll chirk 
up vo'se'f, Mas'r, I'se boun' ter try, too." 

Very well, Jube. It's a bargain. We'll see who 
can do it quickest." 

A few days later Jube again lingered at the office 
door. 

"Well, what is it now. Tube ?" 

Jube made a respectful bow and said hesitat- 
ingly: 

"I ain' wantin' ter be a troublin' yo', Mars' 
Fletcher, w'en I knows as yo' hab plenty o' discom- 
ferments yo'se'f, but ef yo' c'd jes' len' me a bright 
new quartah dollar, Mas'r, I'll pay it back de fus' 
money I gets, sho's yo're bawn." 

"It isn't so easy in war times to get silver quar- 
ters, Jube. You ought to know that. What have 
you done with your own earnings ? I am sure I give 
you time enough to earn all the pocket pieces you 
need, a dozen times over." 

"Yaas, Mars' Fletch, but dey doesn' pay good 
silber now lak as dey usenest. It am nuffin' now but 
de nasty paper-rag money dat I mos'ly gets. But 
dis time I mus' hab silber." 

"If you want the silver so much you had better 
tell me what you expect to do with it. It is safe in 
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these times for white folks to keep the silver in their 
own pockets and not give it over to lazy darkies to 
spend on gimcracks." 

Jube gave a faint and shamefaced smile. But his 
desire for the silver overcame his objections to tell- 
ing his intentions regarding it. So he said, ''I wants 
it fur kill a ghos\ den." 

Fletcher leaned back and laughed heartily. "To 
kill a ghost 1 I did not know that a silver quarter 
had power to lay a spook. Is that certainly so?" 

"Dat am a fac' fur suttin, Mas'r Boynton. Dey 
cyan't nobody kill a ghos' 'cept by shootin' it wid a 
bullet made from a new silber quartah doUah." 

"Then it is a ghost that is troubling you, Tube, 
and not old Sukey's conjuring powers. May I ask 
whose ghost it is that pays any attention to your 
old carcass?" 

"Dunno 'zackly, Mas*r, but reckin it am ol' 
Sukey's Lige. Yo' sees," he hastened to explain, 
"dat fool niggah war allays a-hangin' roun' an' 
snivellin' lak a baboon, jes' 'cos I hab money fur 
carry roun' an' dat ol' lazv bones 'e couldn' get any. 
So one day, w'en I couldn stan' 'is insinerations any 
longer, I jes' duck de fool in de mill pond. An' 
sho de nex' Sunday dat niggah 'e hadn' no more 
sense dan ter set on de wet groun' an' tuk de neu- 
mony, an' ol' Sukey she upped an' tol' me dat I done 
kilt 'im wid de duckin' dat 'e deserved, de ol' fool. 
D'en w'en I wanter go ter de fun'ral an' tech de 
dead body so's nebber ter be ha'nted by is ol' ghos', 
some-wer-other ol' Sukey she upped an' had de fun- 
'ral w'en I didn' know nuttin' 'bout it. So's now, 
ebery time I has ter go by de lower bridge, w'en- 
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eber yo* sens' me on a arrant, dat oV g;hos] come out 
an' scare me out'n my senses. Redan 'im an' ol' 
Sukey done made a bargain on dat subjeck." 

"But if you kill the ghost you will still have old 
Sukey to reckon with, won't you?"^ 

"Dunno, Mas'r, dat am a question; but I reckon 
dat if dat dere ghos' war 'bliged ter keep 'is place 
in de grabeyard war 'e b'longs, den ol' Sukey'd fur- 
git Or leas' ways, I 'spect f c'd hire ol' Dargin, — 
he mighty kunjurman, — t' hoodoo ol' Sukey. Ol' 
Dargin lib right clos' ter de grabeyard. He dasn't 
fix ol' Sukev jes' now, yo' Imows, fur fear ob de 
ha'nt hisse'r. Dey all knows, w'at libs roun' in dis 
zhere locality, dat de ha'nt as walks roun' de grabe- 
yard am ol' Sukey's Lige, fo' sure." 

Fletcher Boynton took from his purse a piece of 
silver and, looking at it thoughtfully, said: Here's 
a quarter, then, Jube ; but if you will use it to get 
some good liver pills and take them faithfully, I 
think you will quiet your troublesome ghost more 
effectually than you can by making this into a bul- 
let." 

Jube's face brightened visibly as with profuse 
thanks he took the coin and hurried away. 

Some days later Fletcher asked, "Did you kill the 
ghost, Jube, or what did you do with the money?" 

"Naw, Mas'r, not yet. 'Spect I won't habter, 
atter all. Dese yere wah times ain' lak or'nary sar- 
cumstances. Reckin dat de sperrits am gitten scared 
ob de Yankees deirselves, an' ain' practicin' as much 
as dey useter." 

"Oh, I supposed you had killed it, for I certainly 
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thought you were looking better. Did you get the 
pills, or what did you do?" 

**Naw, not that nuther. But I hab berry good 
use fo' de money, Mars' Fletch. Dese zhere wah 
times am berry hard fo' de pore colored folks." 

"Indeed, and how does the war affect your pocket, 
I'd like to know ? We masters have to provide your 
rations just the same." 

Jube grinned, then grew suddenly sober. "Heap 
o' t'ings goes on in dis zhere city dese times, an' 
colored folks does a heap o' t'ings an' knows a heap 
o' t'ings de w'ite folks ain' 'spiscionin' nuffin' 'bout. 

"Well, take care what you do, you rascal; and if 
you get into any scrapes you needn't be expecting 
me to pauperize myself in order to save your neck 
from the gallows. You hear now?" 

Jube grinned again, showing his full row of 
dazzling teeth. "Yo' bettah tek keer ob yore own 
neck. Mars' Fletcher. Plenty w'ite folks says as 
how yo' ain' doin' all you'd oughter fer de Secesh 
biz'ness. Dey's heap o' w'ite folks gits inter trouble 
An' niggahs knows heap o' t'ings 'bout w'at's goin 
on. I'se cogitatin' an' cogitatin' 'bout my conclu 
sions ; an' lemme tell yo'. Mars' Fletcher, doan yo 
go ter bein' too kin' ter dis zhere ol' niggah, leas' 
ways afore folks. It am p'r'aps bettah ef yo' kin jes 
scuff me now an' ag'in, jes' ter let folks see dat yo 
ain' no ol' ab'litionis'." 

Mr. Boynton smiled grinily. "Much obliged for 
your good advice, Jube. I'll consider and act on it 
when I feel like it. If you find me trouncing down 
on you suddenly some day, remember that I have 
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your permission and advice. But why do you think 
I am in danger?" 

**Oh, dey s heaps o' trouble er-brewin\ de^ says. 
An' one has ter be a mos' all-fired secessionist ter 
keep floatin' dese zhere times. I seen de new moon 
las' night er-shinin' froo heaps o' roUin' clouds, an' 
nebber shinin' still an' clear 'tall. Dey's trouble 
comin', sho' 'nough. An' w'en it comes, Mars' 
Fletcher, I s'pect we-all hab ter paddle our own 
canoe at las'. But I'll nebber furgit w'at a good kin' 
marster yo' allays was, Mars' Fletcher, nebber." 

"Dear me," said Mr. Boynton, "you talk as if one 
or the other of us was going to die. Come, here's 
another quarter since you think times are so hard. 
But be careful that you don't put it into any worse 
investment than liver pills." 

Jube pocketed the quarter and went out, with a 
broad smile on his face. 

One evening about a week later, after putting the 
office in order with unusual care, Jube closed the 
shutters with a very sober face. Just before locking 
the door he laid a note on the desk where it would 
meet his master's eye at once when he took his seat 
in the morning. Then he performed his evening 
duties at Mr. Boynton's lodgings, attending to every 
minute detail of his master's personal wants. After 
this he bade Mr. Boynton good night and went to 
his own little room in the back yard. 

The next morning Jube failed to make his ap- 
pearance at the usual time. Irritated and vaguely 
uneasy, Fletcher Boynton went down to the cabin. 
But the little pallet had not been slept on, and Jube's 
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wearing apparel and most of his belongings were 
gone. 

At breakfast the boarders at the table where Mr. 
Boynton took his meals were in animated discus- 
sion over the events of the night. Fletcher heard 
his right-hand neighbor tell the story, while he him- 
self sat silent and impassive, as if he knew it before, 
or as if he had no personal interest in it other than 
as an episode of the war. 

It was about the pilot boat, — ^used of late as a 
supply boat to carry provisions to all the military 
stations around the harbor. The pilot was a col- 
ored man named Toby who knew every channel and 
every shoal or rock in the bay. It was his duty 
each week to distribute supplies to all the fortifica- 
tions^ and he carried a set of signals that allowed 
him to pass all the batteries. Without such signals, 
a boat would be challenged and perhaps fired upon. 
But everyone knew Toby and the supply boat, and 
Toby knew all the signals. 

That morning the boat officers were in different 
parts of the city, and Toby was left with the boat, 
no white man near. A few moments before the usual 
time for the officers to arrive the boat suddenly put 
off from the dock, filled to the edge with negroes 
and with the provisions intended for the garrisons 
around the harbor. 

There was great speculation as to how this could 
have been done. How could the negroes have got 
there so quickly? No one could understand it. But 
somebody who knew Toby said: "I reckon it wasn't 
any accident that left the boat unguarded and the 
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crew all ready. Toby knows a thing or two. He's 
a smart nigger, even if he is a rascal." 

However it had been planned, the thing was done. 
The boat sailed away down the harbor, giving the 
right watchword and waving the right signal. The 
soldiers in the garrisons knew the boat, but simply 
thought that it was taking things in a little different 
order from the usual routine and would stop at their 
point later. So it sailed rapidly past all the bat- 
teries, crammed to its utmost capacity with negroes 
running off to the Yankees. 

Then came the officers to the wharf. But the 
boat was gone — was aonell They chafed and 
swore; they got out their spyglasses and looked 
down the harbor; and there was the boat, their own 
boat, the supply boat, out in the Union fleet, with the 
United States nag flying from its masthead. 

Years afterwards Jube, having become a city offi<- 
cial under the Reconstruction government, used to 
tell the story with ever-growing elaborations. But 
he usuaUy ended with: How did he do it? Oh, I 
reckon Toby not supprised, an' his frien's, dey not 
supprised, w'en de niggers dey was all ready for 'im. 
Toby, he could plan out mo' t'ings dan sailin' boats, 
an' plan 'em good too. Whar Toby now, you sa^? 
Oh, we calls im Gin'l Toby now. He lib down in 
Beaufort; but he comes up zhere tol'able often. 
An' he goes all roun' de city; an' he hoi' his head 
right up. Oh, he goes roun' zhere fnel But den 
dey sholy hung 'im; dey sholy shot 'im all inter little 
pieces er dey cotch er-nold of Toby den/* 

When Fletcher Boynton went to his desk that 
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morning he found a curious-looking little missive 
with inscriptions scrawled and barely decipherable. 
He read it with mingled feelings of sorrow for his 
own loss, anger at Jube's desertion, admiration for 
his pluck, and a glimmer of sympathy with the rea- 
sons underlying the act. 
The letter ran as follows : 

"dere dere Marster fletcher, i has Ter go the Yankjrs ar maken 
sojers Of the cullud people an i is gointer Join i gointer be Fre 
an wanter fite but i Hates ter leve yu Marster fletcher an it 
brakes my Hart i wanter tell yu that i shal never furgit yu coz yu 
was the Best marster a pore nigger ever had., jube." 

Fletcher Boynton deciphered the note slowly. 
Then he threw it into the waste-basket and mut- 
tered under his breath: "The rascal 1 Well, he was 
a good servant." 

Jube's words were true. The Yankees were arm- 
ing the blacks to fight the battles for their own free- 
dom. Two regiments of free negroes had already 
been enlisted in Massachusetts, and now there was 
forming at Beaufort a reriment of Southern negroes 
who had escaped to the Union lines. 

It was a new cast of the die in the Federal policy, 
and aroused long and exciting discussions. New 
issues were also to grow out of this. Tests were 
coming which would show in unexpected lights both 
the strength and the weakness or the colored sol- 
diery. Questions that would be hard to meet would 
soon arise, concerning their treatment in camp and 
in battle, in hospital and in prison, in payment for 
service and in matters of exchange. They were ques- 
tions that would cause anger and heart-burning and 
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would show the stuff that men are made of. But 
they would help finally to raise the negroes to thefr 
future place in American citizenship. 

Colored regiments were also formed in other 
states until two hundred thousand of this despised 
and dusky race became warriors for freedom, ren- 
dering such substantial aid to the Northern armies 
that at last the South, desperate in its need for 
troops, began to discuss and formulate plans for 
using the negroes' latent powers for their own for- 
lorn hope. But this plan was never consummated. 
It was the last visionary dream of a crumbling Con- 
federacy. Before it could be carried out, Sherman's 
army, marching through Georgia and South Caro- 
lina and carrying desolation in its track, had cut the 
Confederacy in twain through its vitals and so put 
an end to its struggling life. 

So Jube went to the Yankees, and Fletcher Boyn- 
ton missed him sorely and raved at his desertion. 

But in his heart or hearts he did not blame Jube, 
and he wished him well. 



XIV 

HEAVY FIGHTING AT WAGNER 

The summer of 1863 was the crucial period of 
the war. July was made memorable by the fall of 
Vicksburg, the opening of the Mississippi, and the 
Gettysburg campaign. In the sanguinary conflicts 
of the spring and early summer more than one South 
Carolina regiment lost more than half its men on 
the battlefields of the Potomac. Now these regi- 
ments were reorganized; the depleted ranks were 
filled with new enlistments and other commands 
were formed for the defense of the Southern bor- 
ders. Everyone in South Carolina capable of bear- 
ing arms now felt a double obligation not to hold 
back. 

Among the new recruits one of the first to offer 
was Joseph Archdale. It was a blow that his mother 
had dreaded. Joe was her oldest son, the favorite, 
it was said, of all Mrs. Archdale's children. And he 
was only seventeen I 

He came home from the recruiting office with his 
usually mirthful face grave yet determined, and 
said: "Mother, I have been wanting to do this for 
months and wishing that I were older. But I am 
well grown and strong for my years. I can do the 
work of a man; the need is growing greater and I 
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am all the time growing older. I only wait for your 
consent and blessing." 

Then his mother could find no word of oppo- 
sition. **God bless you, my boy; yes, go," she said, 
and began with calmness the task of preparing for 
his equipment. 

The next morning Mr. Archdale said: "I can 
bear it no longer, wife. I am as well able to fight as 
Joe is. If he goes, I too must enlist." 

With a quiet tone, Mrs. Archdale replied: "Many 
a woman has given her all. Go, my husband, and 
may the God of armies keep and comfort us all." 

Aunt Poney, the cook, however, could not take 
the matter so quietly. She wrung her hands, cry- 
ing: "I 'clar ter gracious. It am a libin' shame ter 
let good Mars' George an' little Joe go inter de 
wahs. Dey is robbin' bofe de cradle an' de grabe, 
sho' 'nuflf.' Aunt Poney's complaints had a most 
dispiriting effect on the household until Mrs. Arch- 
dale said: 

"If I can bear it. Aunt Poney, don't you think 
that you can?" , 

Then Aunt Poney ceased her crying, and said: 
"Oh, I'se shamed ter def. Miss Sophy. You'se a 
angel an' I'se nuffin' but a pore wicked 'fraid cat." 

After this Aunt Poney was as indefatigable as 
Mrs. Archdale herself in aiding the preparations. 
Joe was soon on his way to join the regiments in 
Virginia. But, to the disappointment of tne family, 
who had hoped that the father and son would be 
together, Mr. Archdale was appointed to a com- 
mand in the reinforcements that were to be sent to 
Morris Island, in view of the present dangers of 
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invasion. It now became a question with the house- 
hold whether they should return to Charleston, so 
that they might be near the husband and father, and 
also able to give greater assistance to the armies. 

Meanwhile, rapid preparations were going on, in 
and around Charleston, tor active defense in case of 
a new attack. This was to come a few weeks later; 
and the attention of the country, which had been 
turned toward the Mississippi Valley and the banks 
of the Potomac, was to be fastened during the latter 
part of the summer of 1863 upon the stirring events 
of the South Carolina Coast. The prediction of 
Sam Eustis was soon to be verified. Heavy fighting 
was coming on in the vicinity of Fort Wagner. 

This was a trying location for the garrison as 
the season advanced. The white glare of the beach, 
unsheltered by trees, the troublesome insects that 
burrowed in the sand, and later in the season the 
lack of suitable water, made the conditions of living 
hard. 

Sam's letters to his mother were free from com- 
plaining, but Mrs. MacPherson took pains to send 
to him from the city many things for his comfort, 
things which were always shared with the men of his 
company. On one occasion the box contained a 
small quantity of quinine, the most precious of all 
gifts to the soldier on the marshes. But Sam wrote 
in return: "Do not, I beg, send me quinine unless 
you can procure enough for me to share with the 
rest. I can hardly reconcile myself to using it while 
the others are needing it so sadly." 

Mrs. MacPherson, however, was not deterred 
from sending all that could be obtained; and Sam 
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soon gratefully accepted it, to be freely used for 
any soldier whose need seemed the sorest. 

Within the fort there was hurried preparation. 
Sam's letters to his mother were awaited with great 
anxiety, but they became very brief, telling only the 
chief points that must be written. They were also 
far less bright and hopeful than formerly. When 
the nearly bloodless battle of the ironclads had 
roused a thrill of excitement in all hearts, Sajn had 
written home in the exuberance of youthful rhetoric, 
"Surely war is the most glorious of avocations and 
danger is its chief charm. But things were different 
now. The heat of summer, with its enervating influ- 
ences, was weakening the strength of all the soldiers. 

"Poor Sam," his mother said; "I fear the malarial 
influences of the marshes are too much for him." 

The fort itself was an embankment of white sand, 
with turf and palmetto covering, standing at the nar- 
rowest point of the strip of sandhills that consti- 
tute Morris Island. The fortification had large 
bomb-proof magazines and was well manned. On 
the landward side the wide reach of marsh lying 
between Morris Island and James Island took a 
sweep to the east, leaving between the fort and the 
marshes a narrow defile through which an advancing 
column could pass only at great peril from the fire 
of the fort. It was considered the most strategic 
point in the islands, and the Confederates were de- 
termined to hold the position at all hazards. 

It was early in July when Dr. MacPherson one 
day announced to his wife and Rose : "The Yankees 
have arrived, they say. The first detachment of 
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land forces have entered Stono Inlet and landed 
on Folly Island." 

"Will they be likely to advance toward Secession- 
ville as they did last year?" asked Rose. 

"I have not the honor of their counsels, my dear," 
returned her uncle. "But I should say that after 
their experience of last year they will not take the 
marsh for a highway again, if they can help it. Just 
at present the regiments are encamped on the fur- 
rows of an old field, and enjoying *bush shelter' 
under the scrubby pines. I fancy that they will 
soon cross to the southern part of Morris Island 
and get ready for an attack on Fort Wagner." 

"I should think that Wagner was more exposed 
from the seaward side," said Mrs. MacPherson. 

"Perhaps so," was the reply; "but it certainly 
looks now as if the intention is to have land forces 
cooperate with the new ironclads that have lately 
arrived outside the harbor. If Fort Wagner should 
be reduced it would be a simple thing to take Cum- 
mings Point, and then Fort Sumter would be within 
easy shelling distance of the Yankee troops." 

This was, in truth, the general plan of the Fed- 
erals. The 1st Regiment of South Carolina col- 
ored troops, under Colonel Higginson, was deputed 
to cut the railroad approaches to the city; the rest 
of the army was to attack Fort Wagner. In a day 
or two General Gillmore arrived with his large 
division of troops, landing on Morris Island and 
capturing the fortifications and guns at its southern 
end. The land forces were to be assisted by the 
naval fleet under Admiral Dahlgren. Both the in- 
surgents and the defenders were hastily preparing 
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for the expected attack, and over the city and its 
environs a heavy pall of anxiety rested. 

The expectations of the public were soon ful- 
filled. On the nth of July the first concerted at- 
tempt was made to reduce Fort Wagner. While 
the gunboats engaged the batteries on the east a 
detachment of land forces wound slowly through 
the narrow defile on the landward side. Gallandy 
over the outer wall they came. They leaped the 
moat, with water in it a foot deep. Then the fort 
opened upon them its heavy guns. The supporting 
regiments broke in confusion. A retreat was at 
once ordered, the line of which for a thousand yards 
was swept by a murderous fire. So the little band 
fell back, leaving more than half their number 
killed or wounded upon the field. 

Fort Wagner had not been taken. But the United 
States was in full possession of the lower part of 
Morris Island and began at once to make prepara- 
tions to renew the assault with greater vigor than 
before. 

Now came seven days of quiet, occupied by the 
garrison in preparing for still more strenuous de- 
fense, and by General Gillmore in putting at all 
available places around the fort a semicircle of bat- 
teries. 

The evening of July 18 was selected for the new 
and greater assault on Fort Wagner. Again the 
land forces were to be joined by a bombardment 
from the ironclads in the harbor. 

Colonel Shaw, of the 54th Massachusetts regi- 
ment of colored volunteers, having full confidence 
in the fighting abilities of his men, had asked that 
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they be placed beside white troops in places of 
danger.. There were questionings as to whether it 
would be wise to subject the untried negro soldiers 
to such an ordeal. But in the counsels or war it was 
decided that they should be given a trial. To this 
regiment was assigned the honor and the terrible 
duty of leading the attack. 

The regiment was encamped on James Island, and 
a forced march to Morris Island was now ordered. 
All day the soldiers marched under a July sun, with 
the uncertain sand shifting under their feet. All 
night the dreary mafch continued through darkness 
and rain, over swollen streams and narrow slippery 
causeways. On the morning of the i8th they 
reached the lower part of Morris Island; but some 
hours of marching would still be required to enable 
them to join the armies concentrated about Fort 
Wagner. 

About noon the people in the city began to hear 
the noise of musketry in the direction of Morris 
Island. All that afternoon a steady fire of shot and 
shell was kept up between the two armies, with the 
naval forces also joining in. 

It was nearly six o'clock when the 54th Massa- 
chusetts reached General Strong's headquarters, 
hungry, thirsty, wet, and weary after their long- 
continued march. About thirty minutes of rest was 
allowed them; then, after a few words of encour- 
agement and appeal from Colonel Shaw and Gen- 
eral Strong, the order was given for them to take 
their place at the head of the attacking column and 
advance upon Fort Wagner. 
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History has written it down in burning letters, the 
desperate struggle of that memorable night. The 
sunset guns or the city were sounding through the 
sea fog just as the great assault began. The under- 
taking was unprecedented in its hazardous nature, 
and was made doubly difficult by the circumstances 
under which the charge was made. 

It was the close of a day of extreme heat. Dark, 
angry clouds had gathered in the west, and just 
as the line moved forward the tempest broke. The 
sheeted lightning flashed and the artillery of Heaven 
added its tumult to the thunders of the battle. 

Steadily the line of soldiers came through the 
narrow defile. They mounted the earthworks, a 
thin column of heroic men, in full exposure to the 
guns of the fort They planted their two flags 
upon the parapet. Gallantly was it done, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the leaders of both armies. 
Then came the storm of bullets from the fort, sweep- 
ing them down, — rank upon rank, — ^like grain before 
the reaper's blade. 

For nearly an hour the contest raged, but nothing 
could stand against that terrible fire. General 
Strong fell, mortally wounded, and Colonel Shaw 
was shot dead upon the works. The line wavered; 
it gave way. Then the broken column stumbled 
back into the darkness, being led in their retreat by 
a mere boy. 

After a short rally, a second attempt was made 
to storm the fort, into which the noiseless Cohorn 
shells were all the time falling vertically from the 
new ironsides in the harbor. But it was all in vain. 
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The assaulting column, with its mission unaccom- 
plished, was again swept down, while the staunch 
fortification held out firmly under the double fire. 
The remnant of the attacking party, leaving nearly 
half of their numbers and two-thirds of their officers 
killed or wounded upon the parapet, staggered 
blindly back into their intrenchments, and the stormy 
night closed in. The thunder still rolled and the 
fitful lightning glared over the white wastes of sand 
and upon the torn and ragged fort, which seemed to 
be garrisoned only by dead men. 

Soon after midnight came the order for the loth 
Connecticut regiment to relieve the 54th Massachu- 
setts, who were to bivouac for the night a short 
distance in the rear. So the weary, dispirited rem- 
nant of the broken regiment lay down upon the 
water-soaked earth and slept the sleep of heroes. 

Thus ended the great assault upon Fort Wagner, 
— a battle carried on over traverses and sand bags, 
in darkness and tempest, on the slope of earthworks. 
Its record presents many features that are unique in 
the history of warfare, and moves with painful 
emotion all who read the thrilling story. 

The storm rolled away and the morning sun rose 
with a burning heat upon this field of carnage, bring- 
ing to the victorious but weary garrison the difficult 
task of burying the dead and caring for the 
wounded, both their own and those of the routed 
enemy. A few of their own dead were carried to 
the city for burial, but for most of them wide 
trenches were cut and the bodies placed hastily 
within them. On that sad morning, — sad indeed to 
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both the contending armies, — ^the body of Colonel 
Shaw, the intrepid leader of the 54th Massachusetts 
regiment of colored volunteers, was buried in a 
trench on the earthworks of Fort Wagner, — ^buried, 
it was said, "under his niggers." 



XV 

HOSPITAL AND CAMP 

There was terrible excitement in Charleston. 
Many of the men at Fort Wagner belonged to 
families in the city. The effort was at once made 
to remove the sick and wounded of the garrison to 
better hospital accommodations. But it was impos- 
sible to remove them all immediately. With the 
early morning light, Dr. MacPherson was on his 
way to the fort. An hour or two later a message 
came to Mrs. MacPherson, — ''Captain Eustis is 
wounded." Before noon the supply boat going to 
Morris Island with hospital stores and relief aids 
had among its passengers Sam Eustis's mother. 

As Rose aided her aunt that morning in prepara- 
tions for her departure, her eyes mutely pleaded 
that she might be allowed to accompany her. But 
Mrs. MacPherson, though she understood Rose's 
wish, made no allusion to it. She did not think it 
right to expose the young girl to such sights of 
suffering as must be encountered. Besides, she was 
sure that Dr. MacPherson would not approve of 
Rose's going. So, kissing Rose and trying to speak 
cheerfully, she said: 

.**I leave you in charge at home, Rosie. I shall 
bring Sam back as soon as I can and you will wish 
to have everything in readiness for our brave in- 
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valid. Write me by to-morrow how everjrthing is 
at home, and I will write to you if my home-coming 
is delayed." 

But as Mrs. MacPherson turned away she said 
to herself, "Dear girl, it is only the thought that 
there are duties here that can reconcile her to being 
left behind." 

As Mrs. MacPhersbn entered the rude barrack 
that was the temporary hospital her husband met 
her. 

"Do not be alarmed, my dear; Sam's wounds do 
not seem to be serious. 1 have given him a quiet- 
ing powder, and he is now sleeping." 

"What is the nature of the wound?" 

"A bullet was taken from his right leg, but this 
is a flesh wound and not at all serious. There is 
also a bullet hole in his left side. We do not know 
the full extent of the injury, as it has been impossi- 
ble as yet to find the ball by probing. But there 
seems to be no trouble with any vital organ. So 
we hope that, even if it is not removed at once, the 
bullet will not give serious trouble." 

Mrs. MacPherson stood silently for a few mo- 
ments beside the cot, gazing at the pale face of her 
boy. The sleeper moved slightly and murmured: 
"I thought you had forgotten me. You never write 
to me now." 

Mrs. MacPherson began, "My dearest boy, I 
think of you day and night." Then she checked 
herself. The sufferer must not be disturbed in his 
uneasy sleep. 

But Sam opened his eyes, recognized his mother. 
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and smiled. "I thought it was Claudia, Mother 
darling." 

A twinge of envy shot through Mrs. MacPher- 
son's mind. How could she bear that another 
woman should have his first thought at a time like 
this? But Sam went on: "I am so glad to see you, 
Mother dear. You will not leave me." 

"No, indeed, my precious boy. I will not leave 
you." And the jealous pang lost itself in the mother 
devotion that can renounce the first claim yet never 
waver in its faithfulness to the child of her love. 

Mrs. MacPherson sat by Sam's couch until his 
eyes again closed and he appeared to be sleeping 
quietly. Then she softly stole away to see what 
she could do for the other sufferers. The sons of 
other mothers who could not be beside them had 
claims upon her as well as her own boy. 

After going the rounds of the few beds in the 
little room where Sam was lying, Mrs. MacPherson 
started to go to the larger barrack where most of 
the wounded men had been placed. As she crossed 
the open space between the buildings an officer came 
in, bringing a negro in custody. 

"Here is another coon," he said to the guard. 
"I found him just outside the works, trying to tote 
off one of those white fellers that fell in the trench, 
a cap'n in one of the nigger regiments, they tell me. 
He wa'n't dead, but seemed to be hurt in the head, 
or badly stunned by some concussion. I've had him 
taken into the hospital, and this nigger'U have to pay 
for his 'tending to other folks' business by a taste 
of prison camp. How d'ye like the prospect. 
Sambo?" 
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"Much's eber yo' war able ter cotch me, mistah," 
said the negro, with a little grin, which was quickly 
followed by an air of dejection. "I mighty near 
got away from yo\ atter all." 

''Oh, a miss is just as good as a mile," was the 
reply. "Only the deuce of the business is that we've 
got two more of you to eat up our provisions ; that 
is, if the Yank lives that you were toting off." 

"Yo' kin do w'at yo' likes wid me, Nlistah," said 
the negro quickly, ef yo'll jes' ten' ter de Cap'n. 
He aiir no common w'ite trash. He's a f rien' ob de 
fus' families o' Souf Car'lina. I swar he is." 

"Mighty likely, I should say. A Yankee cap'n 
in a nigger rerimentl" 

Just then the negro's eyes fell upon Mrs. Mac- 
Pherson, who had been attracted by the scene and 
was now gazing with astonishment at Jube, for the 
prisoner was no other than her brother's former 
body-servant. 

"I 'clar' ter gracious, Miss Lavinia I 'N' kin yo' 
tell me as how's my deah Mars' Fletcher?" 

Mrs. MacPherson looked coldly at Jube, who 
stood shrinking before his former mistress, all the 
self-possession of his demeanor toward the guard 
having melted away in Mrs. MacPherson's pres- 
ence. 

"If Master Fletcher is doing well, it is no thanks 
to you, who turned so shamefully against those 
who have always taken care of you." 

Jube looked down shamefacedly. " 'Scuse me. 
Miss Lavinia. I'se mighty sorry dat I couldn' stay 
wid Mas'r Fletcher, an' stan' by my princerples at 
de same time." 
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"Principles, indeed 1 If you had had any sense, 
you would have known when you were well off. But 
what is this about the wounded officer? Who is he 
and where is he?" 

"Dunno whar 'e am, jes' now, Miss Lavinia. De 
gyard dey hab'nt tole w'ere dey done put 'im." 

"But who is he? You say he is a friend of fami- 
lies in Charleston." 

"Oh, yaas. Miss Lavinia. It am Cap'n Hart- 
well, de mos' pertickler frien' o' Mas'r Boynton. 
Youse 'member 'im sholy." 

"Hartwelll" Mrs. MacPherson indeed remem- 
bered him, but she had no pleasurable recollections 
of her brother's friend. She felt half disposed to 
think that his influence over Fletcher during their 
college days had something to do with her brother's 
queernesses now. 

She merely said, "Well, Jubc, I am sorry to see 
you in this predicament, though you have yourself 
to blame for getting into it," and she turned away. 

The next morning Mr. Boynton received the fol- 
lowing note from his sister: 

••FoET Waoneb, July — , 18«S. 

''Deab Brother: — ^You will be glad to know that Sam seems to 
be doing fi^rly well, though it is uncertain what the nature and 
extent of the injury to his side may be, as the bullet has not been 
extracted. 

''I may have to remain here several days. Sam cannot be removed 
just yet. There are many others who need care, and everyone's 
hands are fuU. As soon as it is practicable, however, I want you 
to come down and help me to move Sam to the city. 

**But I write to-day especially to tell you that your servant Jube 
is amonff the prisoners in this camp, as is also your old classmate 
Hartwefi. It seems that he was an officer in a colored regiment 
and was injured, but not serioushr, I think. He had been left 
unconscious in the trenches, and Jube, who was looking for him. 
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tried to cariy him off, but was taken prisoner while doing so. 
I suppose that as prisoners neither of tliem is lilcely to receive 
much consideration. 

*'Jube asked for you, and was profuse in his protestations of 
devotion. So I write you about the matter, although I confess 
that I think the fellow richly deserves hanging, and is very 
likely to get his deserts. 
"I may send to you almost any day to come for Sam and me. 
"In haste, 

''Your affectionate sister, 

"Lavinia MacPhbrson." 

Having finished reading his sister's letter, 
Fletcher boynton was taking his hat, preparatory to 
leaving the office, when the door opened to admit 
Rose EUerbe. She, too, held a letter in her hand, 
and looked flurried and anxious. 

"Cousin Fletcher, I want you to take me over to 
Camp Wagner this afternoon." 

"To Camp Wagner? Why, Miss Rose? I have 
just now received word from your aunt that Sam is 
no worse." 

"I am glad of that. But I cannot stay away. 
Will you not take me?" 

"I don't understand. Cousin Rosie. It is no place 
for young ladies. If your aunt wished you to be 
there she would have taken you with her, or would 
have sent for you. She hopes to return to the city 
in a day or two, bringing Sam." 

Rose hesitated. She must find some plan of per- 
suasion. 

"There are reasons for my going that Aunt La- 
vinia did not know. Here is a letter that I received 
this morning." 

As Rose spoke she handed the little note, torn 
and soiled, to Mr. Boynton, who glanced at the 
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signature, then said quickly: "From Major Vin- 
cent? How did this reach you?" 

"Robert gave it to a darky some days ago. It 
was handed from one person to another and finally 
reached the city this morning. Read it, please. 
You will see that Robert is in the Yankee army on 
Morris Island." 

Fletcher read as follows : 

"My Dear Sister Rose: — It is hard to be within a few miles of 
you and yet so unable to see you or to hear a word. Our division 
has been ordered to South Carolina, and we have just landed on the 
islands. I would have preferred any other field. It is hard to be 
warring against my native city, but a soldier cannot choose. 

"I am well and longing for news of you all. I can hardly hope 
that this will reach you, but perhaps it may in time. A free negro 
living near here has offered to try to take it in for me. 

"I send you my dearest love always. 

"Brother Robert." 

Fletcher Boynton read the letter thoughtfully. 

"Still I do not understand," he said. "Major 
Vincent is not at Fort Wagner. If he had been 
killed or taken prisoner, his name would have been 
reported, I think." 

**I suppose so," replied Rose. "But even if he 
were not in the battle (and I hope he was not), 
there might be among the prisoners some one who 
would know about him, or through whom I might 
send a message to him, in case of exchange, you 
know." 

"To be sure," said Fletcher thoughtfully. "But 
still I cannot see that I ought to take you down on 
any such hypothesis as this, — and without your 
aunt's consent, either." 

Rose flushed. "You have always said that you 
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were glad to do me favors, Cousin Fletcher; I did 
not think you would find it too much trouble to 
grant this small request." 

Mr. Boynton rose and went to the window with 
a troubled face. 

"Cousin Rosie, I do not like to refuse. God 
knows I would be glad to do anything for you in 
my power. I am going down to Camp Wagner 
this afternoon. I had decided upon this before you 
came in. I will do all I can to obtain news of your 
brother, and, if my sister and Dr. MacPherson are 
willing, I will go again to-morrow and take you. 
More than this you cannot ask, I am sure." 

Rose's excited face grew calm. "You had de- 
cided to go to Fort Wagner before I came in? May 
I ask what business draws you there to-day?" 

"I, too, had a letter this morning. Here it is." 

Rose read the letter carefully. Then she said 
quietly: **I am glad that you are called down on 
business of your own, and do not go specially on 
my account. You will therefore have no responsi- 
bility for my decision. But I am going down with 
you, nevertheless. The boat is free to all who have 
business at the forts. You will not try to prevent 
my going, I am sure. But, even if you did try, you 
could not." 

"Are you fully determined, without regard to 
your aunt's wish?" 

"Yes; Robert Vincent is my brother, and no one's 
else. It is I alone who must decide my duty toward 
him. But Aunt Lavinia has not refused to let me 
go. I am violating no injunction of either my aunt 
or my uncle. I thiiJc that they would approve if they 
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knew just how it is. And since they are not here, I 
must decide for myself. I go safely under your 
protection, Cousin Fletcher, and that is enough.' 

"Well, Miss Rose, I can say no more. I shall be 
ready to start at one o'clock." 

Great was the surprise of Dr. MacPherson and 
Mrs. MacPherson when Rose arrived at the fort. 
She told her story, carefully exonerating Mr. Boyn- 
ton from all blame. Then she turned at once to 
work for the sick and wounded. During the days 
that followed. Rose proved herself so womanly, so 
skillful in allaying suffering, so brave in the face of 
danger, so unshrinking from sickening tasks, that 
Mrs. MacPherson said to her afterward: "I am 
thankful that you did come, Rosie. You were a 
blessing to us all." 

Mr. Boynton lost no time in looking up Jube and 
Captain Hartwell, and in holding a long talk with 
each of them. But he returned to Charleston with 
an uneasy sense that little clemency was to be ex- 
pected for either of them as a prisoner of war. 

There was much reason for his anxiety on their 
behalf. 

The action of the United States in enlisting negro 
troops had awakened great excitement in the South, 
and was declared to be an effort on the part of the 
Yankees to incite insurrection among the slaves. 

After the battle of Fort Wagner the disposal of 
the large number of negroes who were taken pris- 
oners in that engagement became a most perplexing 
problem, which grew more complicated and vex- 
atious as the months went by. 
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Fletcher Boynton returned to Charleston after his 
visit to Fort Wagner, promising his sister to return 
at her bidding to escort her with Sam and Rose to 
the city, and silently promising his own heart that 
he would leave no stone unturned to save Jube and 
Captain Hartwell from any evils that his influence 
could avert. 

Rose was unsuccessful in obtaining satisfactory 
news of her brother. She learned, however, that 
the regiment to which he belonged had not been 
called into action in the battle and that it was prob- 
ably still encamped on Morris Island. She found 
one Federal soldier in the hospital who had met 
Major Vincent in Washington the year before, and 
who recalled some incidents of that interview. She 
also gave messages and one or two letters to offi- 
cers among the prisoners, in the hope that when 
an exchange should be effected some one of these 
letters might find its way into her brother's hands. 

There was much to be done among the sick and 
wounded of both armies. Mrs. MacPherson and 
Rose went about among the beds of the rude hos- 
pital, bathing fevered faces, writing last letters for 
the dying, and speaking a kind word to homesick 
and despondent ones. But all that they could do 
for the suffering ones at Camp Wagner had to be 
done quickly. The doctor was in haste for them to 
return to the city. Male nurses, so far as they 
could be had, he said, were better able to cope with 
the perils of the situation, even though the men 
would miss the women's gentle voices and sympa- 
thetic touch. 
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The position was indeed one of great danger. 
No more attempts to take Wagner by assault were 
made or anticipated. But the Union armies had not 
abandoned the field nor were they idle. They lay 
in siege just outside the earthworks and it was daily 
expected that the ironclads lying close by on the 
seaward side might again open on the fort. 

It was a time of distress as well as of danger. 
Supplies from the city were irregular and inade- 
quate. The hot sun reflected from the white sand 
gave a glare and heat that were almost intolerable. 
A large and brilliant-looking fly, unknown before 
to that region, infested the camp and gave painful 
and dangerous bites which increased the sufferings 
of the wounded men in the hospital. The ill-venti- 
lated bomb-proofs were filled with the smoke of 
lamps and the sickening smell of powder and blood, 
while from the dead bodies scarcely buried in the 
shallow trenches and from the putrid meat that had 
been thrown out upon the beach came a stench that 
was at times almost beyond endurance. 

For several days Mrs. MacPherson and Rose 
continued their ministrations. Then Dr. MacPher- 
son, partly for the sake of inducing them to return 
to the city, declared that Sam's general health was 
suffering from the malarial conditions, and that he 
must be taken home at once, as the fatigue of the 
journey would be less dangerous than the sickly 
atmosphere of the camp. The next morning Mrs. 
MacPherson and Rose made their last round of 
ministering visits; then, under the escort of Mr. 
Boynton, who came down from the city to meet 
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them, the little company returned to Charleston 
in a special transport that was sent down for Cap- 
tain Eustis. 

Dr. MacPherson remained to see what could be 
done in disinfecting and purifying the camp, but 
not much was possible in tne crowded quarters and 
under the summer heat. 

The ladies had left none too soon. In a day or 
two shells from the Union gunboats again began 
falling into the fort and the land forces also became 
more active. The assault upon Wagner having 
failed, a scheme was devised to shell r ort Sumter 
over the heads of Forts Wagner and Gregg. Early 
in August the guns were opened, and the weary gar- 
rison at Fort Wagner had the added distress of 
hearing and seeing the shells that went whizzing 
above their heads toward the little fort that pro- 
tected the entrance to Charleston Harbor. 



XVI 

A NEW MANEUVER 

One midsummer evening three officers entered 
the headquarters of the commander of the United 
States forces on Morris Island. When the visitors 
were seated the general stepped to the door of the 
tent, looked carefully in each direction, listened, 
and then, reentering, spoke in a low tone: 

**I have sent for you, gentlemen, to discuss the 
details of an undertaking of great importance. The 

{)lan is already known to you. Colonel," he added, 
ooking at the officer of highest rank, who bowed in 
acknowledgment. "And to you, Lieutenant Wad- 
die, is to be intrusted the important task of executing 
the chief order under the Colonel's direction." The 
lieutenant's face grew anxious as the general con- 
tinued, "The proposal is to erect in me marshes 
as far toward Charleston as possible a battery for 
the shelling of the city." 

The lieutenant looked at the general in speechless 
surprise. 

A battery erected upon the marshes 1 Was the 
general mad? 

"I need not tell you. Colonel Serrill, that you are 
at liberty to make any requisition needed for the 
success of the undertaking. 

The colonel's face grew quizzical. "If I may be 
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allowed, General, I think that one of the requi- 
sitions will be for men about nineteen feet high who 
can manage the gun after we get it placed, and turn 
it upon Charleston." 

The general's features relaxed into a grini smile. 
"Ask anything you will. Colonel, and we will pve 
you the best there is. But the battery must be built." 

Turninc; now to the third visitor, he continued: 
"I sent for you, Major Vincent, as one who is 
familiar with this marshy region. I wish you to 
prepare a chart of the section and to accompany 
the exploring party that will determine the most 
suitable point for the erection of the battery." 

Major Vincent's countenance fell. "It is no part 
of a soldier's duty to question the commands or his 
superior, but pardon me if I say that I am a native 
of Charleston; I have relatives there, and I can 
conceive of no task so obnoxious as that of shelling 
my native city." 

The general looked at him closely. "The actual 
work of the bombardment will be intrusted to others. 
But it is because you are a native of this repon and 
understand its topography that you have been de- 
tailed for this exploration. I trust your loyalty. 
Major Vincent, and expect my order to be heartily 
obeyed." 

The officer drew himself a trifle more erect. "My 
powers are at the service of the United States wher- 
ever they are needed. I am glad to be assured that 
the actual work of bombardment is not expected of 



me. 



The conference lasted an hour. Then, with a 
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salute to the commanding general, the officers with- 
drew. 

It was an unprecedented piece of engineering that 
was delegated to Colonel Serrill and carried out 
under his orders by Lieutenant Waddie of the 7th 
New Hampshire Volunteers, — the erection in the 
midst of the marshes of a battery that should mount 
at a height sufficient to overlook the city a Parrott 
rifle of 8-inch bore, firing a projectile of from 150 
to 200 pounds. 

Now for the working party of Vincent and his 
companions came several weeks of trying labor in 
the swamp, such a swamp as can be found only in 
these Southern sea islands. Their task was to find 
the point combining the best qualities of height and 
solidity of land, nearness to the city, and accessi- 
bility to the Union encampments. After a month 
of secret labor the spot was selected far within the 
inner marshes. To this point a narrow causeway 
was laid, over shifting sands and across streams 
bridged by frail structures of piling, with only one 
or two planks above the muddy water, and with no 
handrail. 

At the place chosen for the battery the founda- 
tions were now laid, a sheet of vertical piling around 
which was a grillage of logs piled with sand bags 
as weights. Upon the pilmg rested a gun deck, 
surmounted by a gun platform on which the Par- 
rott rifle was to be placed. The principle employed 
was simply that of a force contending with another 
force of like amount in an opposite direction. If 
the battery began to sink in the mud at any point 
the weight of the sand bags on the other side of 
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the grillage was to te increased. A bold enter- 
prise was this, to inflict damage on a strongly for- 
tified city nearly five miles away. The timber and 
sand bags were brought by boat through the slug- 
gish streams, and as the bass were laid in place 
they were screened by the tall marsh grass, which 
was built into the structure as it was piled, thus 
rendering the battery almost indistinguishable from 
the enemy's forts. At length it was completed, a 
strange new monster in the midst of the shining, 
shifting stretches of mud and water, and waving 
yellow-green marsh grass. 

Now came the task of dragging the heavy gun by 
night to the chosen position, in single file went 
the fatigue party, through tracts of scrubby trees, 
where thorns and wet branches struck their faces; 
across rude bridges, with weary, slippery feet, grop- 
ing in the darkness for an uncertain foothold; and 
over clayey bottoms, with shoes made heavy by 
clods of the wet earth, and with frequent falls in 
the treacherous mud. In the daytime the party 
rested, after covering the gun with brush to hide it 
from the enemy. 

On the morning of the 21st of August a message 
from General Gillmore was received at General 
Beauregard's headquarters: "Unless Fort Wagner 
is immediately evacuated I shall open fire upon the 
city. All noncombatants are warned to retire at 
once." 

The Confederate general received the dispatch 
with a smile. "General Gillmore's nearest batteries 
are fully eight miles from Charleston. Let him 
bombard if he will." So no notice was taken of the 
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strange message, and the inhabitants of the uncon- 
scious city walked its streets in fancied security. 

But from General Gillmore's headquarters an- 
other message flashed forth that morning to Lieu- 
tenant Selborne of the nth Maine Kegiment: 
"Take charge of the Marsh battery and prepare to 
open fire on the city to-night at ten o'clock." 

An hour later the officer thus put in charge was 
walking alone over the narrow causeway toward 
the strange structure hidden so carefullv in the 
marsh grasses like a bird's nest among tne reeds. 
As he crossed one of the narrow bridges at its most 
exposed point in the broad daylight, his head just 
appearing above the reedy sedge, he was discovered 
by the Confederate lookout at Fort Simpkins on 
James Island, 1,000 yards away. "Whiz," went 
the shots around him on every side. But they missed 
him narrowly as he suddenly crouched in the tall 
grasses. A little later he went on his way and 
succeeded in reaching the battery in safety. After 
consultation with the infantry picket left m charge 
of the gun he began to adjust it for the evening's 
work. Taking a compass from his pocket, he pro- 
ceeded to take angular measurements that would 
fix the position of St. Michael's steeple in relation 
to the battery. 

"Are you going to try to hit that spire?" asked 
one of the men. 

"Not necessarily; but that is the point of aim, as 
giving most accurately the bearings of the city." 

The tide that night proving unfavorable, it was 
nearly one o'clock before the boats bringing stores 
for the use of the battery could reach the pomt. At 
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length they arrived, the men carrying the powder in 
woolen bass on their shoulders tne last part of the 
journejr. Now in the middle of the night the gun 
was adjusted by the compass according to the bear- 
ings taken in the morning for St. Michael's steeple, 
and was aimed in the darkness at an invisible object 
more than four miles distant. 

At half-past one on the morning of August 2 2d 
came the order to the gunner, "Firel" There was 
a flash from the throat of the gun, and the first shell 
from the famous **Swamp Angel" was on its way to 
Charleston, rousing the sleepmg city to a condition 
of excitement and alarm that will never be forgotten 
by those who witnessed it. 

The explosion of the shells could not, of course, 
be heard at the battery. It was learned afterward 
that the first bomb did not explode. But after the 
second shot, fire bells in the city were heard at the 
battery, and a faint reflection in the distance gave a 
visible point of aim for the attack. 

The Confederate troops stationed nearby, at Fort 
Johnson and at the batteries on James Island, tried 
to return the firing. But they had no apparent 
object for their aim except at the instant of the 
gun's flash. Their shots, therefore, fell wildly in 
the darkness and gave no interference to the bom- 
barders. 

Thus sixteen shells one after another were thrown 
into the heart of Charleston that night, some of 
them filled with Greek fire, the others with an incen- 
diary fluid of Mr. Parrott's own invention. 

But the history of the famous gun's exploits was 
destined to be brief. The epaulement and the gun 
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platform had been made independent of each other, 
each having its separate foundation laid upon the 
soft mud. This fact and the high angle at which 
the gun must be fired made the platform unstable, 
and at each discharge the structure rocked like a 
gigantic cradle. At the sixteenth discharge the gun 
had moved nearly a yard from the epaulement, and 
the order was given to cease firing lest it should be 
precipitated into the marsh. 

The next morning the chief engineer was inspect- 
ing the injured battery. He had just said to Gen- 
eral Gillmore, "It will take two days to repair the 
damage and put the gun into readiness for action," 
when a messenger was announced, who said: "A 
steamer from Charleston has come into the inlet. 
All the foreign consuls are on board, besides a 
deputation from General Beauregard. They request 
an audience." 

General Gillmore received the visitors courteously. 
But in reply to their protests he said simply: "Tell 
General Beauregard that I will give him until ten 
o'clock p.m. on August 23d to comply with my de- 
mand for the surrender of Fort Wagner, or to re- 
move noncombatants from the city. If the fort 
has not surrendered by that hour the firing will re- 
commence." 

For two days the men worked diligently to repair 
the battery. Meanwhile, the Confederate batteries 
on James Island had all brought their guns to bear 
on the position, and they kept up a steady firing. 
Their fuses exploded constantly on every side, giv- 
ing a sudden "spit" as they sank into the soft grSttnd, 
and now and then sending a tremendous shower of 
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mud over the men at their work. But they did little 
damage. The fuses burned slowly and could usually 
be avoided by the men, who were also shielded some- 
what by the parapet. 

Ten o'clock or the evening of the 23d of August 
approached, and the moon went down in the west. 
The great gun was again loaded and adjusted. The 
primer was in the vent, the lanyard taut. 

Again came the order in a low tone, **Fire," and 
the seventeenth shell from the famous "Swamp An- 

?[er' shot forth toward the anxious city. The Con- 
ederates redoubled their fire ; but most of their shots 
fell short, or passed clear over the great gun, secure 
in its shroud of darkness, or lighted now and then 
for an instant only by the flashes of its own discharge 
or the bursting of some shell in its vicinity. 

But the gun did not work well. Several of the 
shells burst within the gun, scattering their tubes of 
Greek fire into the marsh. 

After the sixth round the gunner shouted, "I can't 
get the priming wire down, sir." 

Examination showed that the gun had moved in its 
jacket, thus obstructing the passage. There was 
still space for communicating fire to the charge, but 
not sufficient to allow the passage of the priming 
wire beyond the vent. It was evident that the gun 
was injured past redemption. Nothing remained 
but to get such service as was possible from it as 
long as it could be held together. The only question 
was how to do this without danger to the detach- 
ment. 

The commander gave the order that at the word 
"Ready" the men should go outside the battery, 
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Gunner No. 4 being deputed to touch off the ^n. 
Into his hands were placed two lanyards spliced 
together, giving him a longer range and time to get 
outside the parapet. At the twentieth round that 
night, the thirty-sixth in the gun's service, the officer 
stood for an instant, watch in hand, beside the 
parapet, hoping to see bv the gun's flash the time of 
ni^ht Then he gave tor the last time the order, 
"Fire." A sheet of flame flashed forth, covering 
sky and earth. A few seconds later the officer found 
himself out in the marsh some yards away, half- 
stunned, cap gone, ear bleecKng, hair, eyebrows, and 
mustache singed; and, marvelous to tell, his watch 
was closed and in his pocket. He always declared 
afterward that he shut that watch and put it into his 
pocket during the instant while he was being hurled 
from the battery out into the marsh. 

The great gun had exploded. The breach in the 
rear of the vent was blown through the scaffol(Hng 
into the mud. The gun itself had jumped clear out 
of its carriage and stood boldly erect. For several 
days afterward the Confederate batteries made a 
target of the upright gun, as if still fearing its 
menace. 

But the bomb of the last exploding shot of the 
ruined gun went smoothly on into the city as if no 
disaster had occurred. 

Thus ended the career of the first famous marsh 
battery. The name "Swamp Angel," by which it is 
known to history, originated with the Confederates, 
but was quickly adopted by the Federal soldiers. 
Afterward other guns of even greater power were 
erected in the marshes, the name "Swamp Angel" 
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being finally extended to cover all the batteries that 
were built in the sea islands for the bombardment 
of Charleston. 

Years afterward the original **Swamp Angel" 
was raised from its grave in the mire and placed in 
honor as a monument to adorn the public square of 
Trenton, New Jersey. 



XVII 

THE MESSENGER 

The first bombardment of Charleston inflicted 
little damage upon the city itself, but its effect upon 
the feelings of the inhabitants was tremendous. At 
half-past one on that eventful night Rose EUerbe 
started suddenly from a sound sleep, aroused by a 
strange, unearthly screaming noise. Hastily throw- 
ing on a wrapper, she ran down to her aunt's room. 
Dr. MacPherson was out, visiting a patient, and 
Mrs. MacPherson had already gone to Sam. The 
trembling girl followed the sound of her aunt's voice 
to Sam's door, which was ajar. 

"I was just coming to you, my dear," said Mrs. 
MacPherson, "though I think we are not in imme- 
diate danger." 

"But what is it?" 

"It must be a shell, thrown from one of the 
Yankee earthworks. 1 did not know that they were 
near enough to reach us." 

A few moments later the dreadful sound was re- 
peated. Rose felt a f aintness creeping over her. It 
seemed to her excited ears like the noise of a dozen 
locomotives screaming together with frightful in- 
tensity. Then a new sound was heard. There was 
a flash of light over the city. The bomb had ex- 
ploded. Now the watchman on the tower of St. 
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Michael's sounded an alarm, and the noise of fire- 
men and of rushing, excited throngs was heard in 
the streets. 

In a few moments Dr. MacPherson came hasten- 
ing in. 

"Don't be needlessly alarmed. There is thought 
to be little present danger. The shells have fallen 
near the Battery and it is not likely that any can 
come up so far as this. The firemen are all out and 
any flames that may be started will be promptly 
extinguished." 

There was no more sleep in Charleston that night. 
Rose and her uncle went out ui>on the upper ver- 
anda, where they were quickly joined by Mrs. Mac- 
jPherson and Sam. Mr. Boynton also came in and 
joined the group. 

"Well, Sister," he said, "this is as unexpected as 
it is unpleasant." 

"Unpleasant, do you say? Can you not find a 
better word?" exclaimed Rose impetuously. 

"Have you heard any more news?" asked Dr. 
MacPherson. 

"Only that the shells come from a direction that 
seems to indicate that the Yankees have somehow 
got a position in the marsh of Morris Island, though 
that seems incredible." 

"There it comes again," exclaimed Rose with a 
shudder, hiding her eyes as the third terrible mes- 
senger came screaming from the southeast. 

"Had we not better retreat from this locality?" 
said Mrs. MacPherson anxiously. 

"Not unless the shells begin to come nearer," 
said her husband. "Probably we are as safe here 
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as anywhere, but it may be well to be ready in case 
we have to leave suddenly. I must see another pa- 
tient at the hospital and will then return to help 
you." 

So Dr. MacPherson withdrew, while his wife, 
with anxious haste, began to collect needful arti- 
cles in preparation for possible flight. Especially 
must she provide medicines and other comforts for 
her invalid boy, though as she worked she prayed 
with all her heart that he might not be subjected to 
severe exposure or privation. 

Mr. Boynton soon took his leave, saying, "I will 
go down to Broad Street to see what I can learn." 
Rose and Sam remained upon the piazza listening 
with nervous dread for the sound of the missiles 
and watching their progress as one after another to 
the number of sixteen they came flying through the 
air and dropped into the agitated city. 

About daylight Fletcher Boynton returned. 

"A delegation has been sent by General Beaure- 
gard," he said, "to remonstrate against this attack 
upon a sleeping city. The foreign consuls have also 
gone to add their protest." 

"It is outrageous," exclaimed Mrs. MacPher- 
son, "a deed of fiendish cruelty." 

"It is said on the street," replied her brother, 
"that General Beauregard had warning two days 
ago, with notice that all noncombatants must re- 
tire or take the consequences. But he did not be- 
lieve the attack could be made. It certainly shows 
skill and shrewdness on the part of the Yankees." 

"It is barbarism, and nothmg less, masquerading 
as war,'' reiterated Mrs. MacPherson bitterly. 
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By daylight the whole city seemed to be on the 
move. The people from tne lower streets came 
surging by Dr. MacPherson's door. The plank 
walks leading out of Charleston were for mdes a 
wild spectacle of hurrying foot travelers loaded 
with such movables as they could carry to a sup- 
posed place of safety, — women with bundles, babies 
crying, negroes shouting, — a motley, excited crowd 
going they knew not where to escape they knew 
not what. All the railway cars that could be col- 
lected went out of the city that morning, dozens of 
trains in rapid succession loaded to the utmost ca- 
pacity with excited refugees. 

Afterward, as the bombardment continued, and 
it was found that the shells could not reach the up- 
per part of the city, many of these people returned 
to their homes. But all business was transferred to 
the Neck, and the citizens moved their goods to the 
parts of the town that were beyond the reach of the 
shells. Not a few families, however, left their 
treasured possessions in the deserted houses and 
never saw them again. 

Meanwhile, the siege of Fort Wagner continued, 
with ever increasing distress for the beleaguered gar- 
rison. As the season advanced the sun's rays beat 
more and more fiercely on the pitiless sand. The 
shells thrown toward Fort Sumter by the Federal 
batteries on Morris Island prevented free communi- 
cation between Wagner and the city, and the sup- 
plies for the Fort were now almost entirely cut off. 
The hard bread had been water-soaked in severe 
thunder showers; yet water to relieve thirst was 
more scarce than whisky. For even the bravest of 
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the soldiers it was a time of endurance with little 
hope of final success. The ranks had been greatly 
thinned, and new graves were daily opened as new 
victims succumbed to sickness or were struck down 
by the shells of the Federal batteries. 

For the besieging army also it was a time of suf- 
fering and endurance. They, too, fought by day, 
and at night refortified their positions. Slowly, but 
steadily. General Gillmore pressed toward the fort. 
Spade and shovel were called on to do the work that 
direct assault had failed to accomplish. Day by 
day gradually approaching parallels were thrown 
up. Although the distance at first was but six hun- 
dred yards, the parallels that were erected if ex- 
tended in one line would have measured t^n miles. 
Thus through the hot summer the Federal soldiers 
worked until thev were so close to the fort that with 
a single bound tney could almost have leaped inside 
the ramparts. 

Then the worn-out garrison at Wagner suc- 
cumbed to resistless fate. As secretly as possible 
preparations were made to leave the fort. On the 
night of September 6th the small remainder of the 
garrison, talcing with them such ammunition as they 
could carry, and destroying as far as possible the 
remaining supplies, crept away under cover of dark- 
ness and were taken on board two Confederate iron- 
clads that were sent out from the city to receive 
them. 

So, at last, fell Fort Wagner, by shovel and not 
by siege, fifty-eight days after the nrst great assault 
had been successfully withstood. The Federal com- 
mander was duly complimented at Washington, and 
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the whole of Morris Island passed over into the 
hands of the United States. But it was a barren 
trophy; the value of the position had been much 
overestimated by both armies. The conquest of 
Fort Wagner had no eflfect afterward in reducing 
either Fort Sumter or the city that it protected. 



XVIII 

WAR-TIME LETTERS 

A LETTER from Rose to Claudia, written during 
the autumn of 1863, gives a picture of Charleston 
in those trjdng days. It ran as follows: 

"My Deak Claudia: — ^You will not think it strange that my let- 
ters have been interrupted. Events have followed one another so 
fast that I really do not know where to begin. But you know 
through the papers of the bombardment and of the fall of Wag- 
ner, and your imagination can easily supply something of what 
these events have brought to us personally. The men from the 
fort are now in the city. Some who were Sam's special friends 
are staying at our house and aunt is nursing them as well as Sam. 
They have had a desperate timie, and most of them are sufferins 
from chills and fever, even if they have escaped other illness and 
wounds. 

"We are getting somewhat used to the sound of the ordnance. 
A few families even live downtown, indifferent to the shells, 
though most have moved to the northern part of the city. 
We moved farther uptown the day after the firing began, tak- 
ing with us only a part of our furniture. Scarcely any shells 
have gone farther north than Society Street, however, though 
there was one that came as far as the Cotton Yard of the South 
Carolina Railroad. Now that the Yankees have the whole of 
Morris Island the shells go a little farther than at first. Calhoun 
Street is considered the safe boundary, and all the well-to-do 
people are north of that line. It is hard to get a tenement here 
at any price. People pay the highest rents cheerfully, for any- 
thing is better than living in the range of those horrid shcdis. 

"It was good of your mother to invite us all to come to you. 
But Uncle Mac has to be here, you know; and Aunt Lavinia is 
the most useful woman in Charleston, I do believe. She could 
not be spared, nor would she consent to leave, unless it were for 
the sake of Sam. Aunt Lavinia and Uncle Mac both proposed 
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again that I should go to Columbia. But I venture to think that 
I, too, am of some use here — ^to Sam especially, who gets very 
low-spirited at times. So when I said that I did not wish to 
leave Aunt Lavinia did not urge the matter, and I think she was 
secretly glad to have me stay. 

''Since I have learned the ways of these shells I have a sort of 
fascination in watching them. But it is impossible to describe the 
feeling of horror that we experienced when we were awakened 
at midnight by the noise of that first bomb. It was a thunderbolt 
out of a clear sky. The sound was unearthly. The paper said 
it was like the howl of a pack of hyenas, but to me it seemed 
like the blast of the last trumpet. I don't believe I can ever be 
as happy or careless asain as I was before that ni^t. 

"The shells do not fall now quite so frequently as at first. They 
are percussion shells and do not explode unless they strike brick 
or stone. If they strike a wooden house they are usually im- 
bedded. As they can be dodged by one who is watching, there 
is not much danger to life, but only to property. Only two or 
three lives have tneen lost thus far by the bombardment. We hear 
a shell before it falls, and there is a sudden excitement all over 
the city €w everyone rushes to see where it is going to strike. 
After it has fallen there is €mother rush to see what damage is 
done, and if there is an explosion the collecting of the old iron 
that falls is a regular employment. All non-exploded shells are 
purchased by the military authorities and are eagerly sought for. 

"People make many jokes about these 'Messengers of the Swamp 
Angel,' as everybody calls them. Uncle Mac says we may as well 
laugh as cry; and when there is so much to harrow us up it is a 
relief to laugh at things when they are not too terrible. 

"I know tiiat you are eager for news of all your friends. Sam 
is still very weak and suffers a good deal of pain. The wound in 
the leg is healing and he can now walk. But the other gives him 
a good deal of trouble and keeps us all very anxious. He has 
times of great suffering which the doctors do not at all under- 
stand. He is very pauent, but he looks so white and thin that 
you would hardly know him. Uncle says that if these paroxysms 
continue there must be another attempt to find the ball. Aunt 
Lavinia feels dreadfully anxious about it. Sam is the light of 
her eyes. 

"I wish you could come and see us, for Sam's sake especially. 
I think it would cheer him up more than anything else. It doesn't 
seem quite the thing to invite you to a city under bombardment, 
but I think that we are pretty safe where we are now. We all 
feel ready to propose anything that would give Sam a little 
pleasure. 
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"I am very anxious to hear again from my brother Robert. I 
have heard nothing since the note that said he was in the Islands. 
I wish he were anywhere but in this vicinity, making war on 
Charleston. 

"Dear me I I have been writing on, and on — a long letter all 
about our own troubles, and have not said a word about yours. 
But we have not been indifferent to thent, I assure you. We have 
heard of your father's capture by the Yankees in that skirmish 
on Morris Island. But we know nothing except the bare facts 
that the papers gave. When the news came Aunt Lavinia clasped 
her hands tightly and said: 'Poor Cousin Sophy! Her trouble 
is almost worse than mine.' I don't suppose you know yet how 
your father is farinff at the enemy's hand, or whether he can hope 
for an exchange before long. 

"We all think of you a great deal, and are longing to hear the 
first bit of news that you receive about your father. 

"With love and sympathy always, 

"Your devoted friend, 

"Rose Ellerbe." 

Thus began the protracted bombardment of the 
City of Charleston. After the bursting of the first 
gun there was a little respite, but other marsh bat- 
teries were soon erected, and, for months, their 
dreaded missiles continued to fall into the city. With 
the erection of each new battery the danger line was 
changed somewhat, and caused new movements 
among the inhabitants. Sometimes a fire was ignited 
by a shell, and became the signal for new firings a? 
the light gave to the besiegers a conspicuous mark 
for the attack. Sometimes the firing came in vol- 
leys, the united force shaking the islands and cov- 
ering the batteries with a pall of smoke as seen in 
the distance. Often a battery gun would burst, and 
the people of the city learned to distinguish this 
sound from that of the ordinary discharge. Then 
would come a suspension of operations lasting some- 
times for several days. 
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A writer of the time says: "Peaceful intervals 
came when the strange stillness seemed like stopped 
heart beats of the siege. Then the chirp of small 
birds in the scant foliage could be heard, and the 
soft rush of the surf along the shores." 

As time went on the part of the city below Went- 
worth Street was left to solitude and silence. Down 
by the wharves the Foreign Legion and a few other 
officers were still kept on duty; but the idle members 
of the Home Guard engaged in rabbit hunts and 
shot wild pigeons among the weeds that sprang up 
in the deserted streets and the bushes that crew up 
around the ruins of the Old Circular Church in the 
heart of the city. 



XIX 

RETALIATION 

Events crowded upon one another fast in 
Charleston during 1863. 

"The authorities have been discussing what means 
can be used to stop this bombardment," said Dr. 
MacPherson one morning. "Last night they de- 
cided on a plan of action. The papers are full of 
it." 

"What is it?" asked Mrs. MacPherson. 

"They have decided to place a number of promi- 
nent officers from among the Yankee prisoners in 
that part of the city where the shells are falling." 

"Put the prisoners under fire? Surely they will 
not do thatl" exclaimed Rose. 

"Yes, the* order has been given and will be carried 
out at once." 

"It does not seem as if our people could do such 
a thing 1" Rose continued. "It is inhuman 1 Don't 
you thmk so, Aunt?" 

But Mrs. MacPherson, with all her kindness of 
heart, was a stern believer in retributive justice. 
She had suffered too much in the giving up of her 
home and in Sam's illness to condemn hastily any 
measure that might bring relief to the suffering city. 

"The order may seem hard," she said. "But 
some evils require heroic treatment. The Yankees 
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are not obliged to shoot at their friends if they 
choose not to do so ; and it strikes me that if prison- 
ers of war can be used for the defense of a besieged 
city it is a good use to put them to." 

Rose said nothing, but looked appealingly at her 
uncle, who said : "There has been much difference 
of opinion expressed on the street and in the papers. 
But the danger to the prisoners is not so great as 
it seems, perhaps; certainly not so great as we 
hope our Yankee neighbors will think it is. Some 
of our own citizens are still living in that part of 
the city where the prisoners are to be placed. It 
does not receive a large number of shells and no 
lives have as vet been lost in that locality." 

The next aay the order was carried out. Fifty 
Union prisoners from Florence and other prison 
camps, — forty-five of them being commissioned of- 
ficers, including five generals, — ^were brought into 
Charleston and placed in the range of the "Swamp 
Angel Messengers." 

The evening papers gave a list of the names of 
the prisoners, and good care was taken to let the 
affair be fully known in the Federal camps on 
Morris Island. Great indignation was at once 
aroused throughout the North, and reports of the 
inhuman treatment of Northern prisoners were tele- 
graphed over the country, and enlarged upon by the 
press. 

That evening Fletcher Boynton called at Dr. 
MacPherson's. His visits had been infrequent of 
late; but that night he came. The evening paper 
had reported among the names of the prisoners 
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under fire that of his old college chum, Captain 
Matthew Hartwell. 

"It isn't often that I care to ask for favors," he 
said to Dr. MacPherson, "but I want to ask to- 
night if you will not make application at Headquar- 
ters for Captain Hartwell to be taken off that list 
and sent back to Florence." 

Dr. MacPherson looked grave. "I can offer no 
reason why special consideration should be shown 
to Captain Hartwell. It would be harder to secure 
clemency for him than for others. He is not a friend 
of mine, and I do not care to compromise myself by 
becoming an advocate in his behalf. I see no ob- 
jection to your making the request if you feel moved 
to do so. Have you done so?" 

"No," replied Mr. Boynton sadly, "nor have I 
any faith that a petition from me would avail any- 
thing. That is why I came to you. . . . To tell 
the truth," he added slowly, "I did make an effort 
to have Captain Hartwell's name included in the 
exchange list of officers of August 3d, but got a re- 
buff for my pains." 

Mrs. Macrherson now interposed with some im- 
petuosity. "You cannot think it strange. Brother 
Fletcher, that you have small influence with the au- 
thorities. I did not think I should ever have to 
blush for a brother of mine as a suspected renegade 
to his State." 

"Oh, Aunt Lavinia," exclaimed Rose. "You can- 
not mean what you sayl" 

"I did not say he is a renegade," replied Mrs. 
MacPherson quickly. "I said 'suspected of being 
one.' And this is true ! I have heard it from more 
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than one quarter lately. Oh, Fletcher, if you only 
could do some deed that would place you openly 
on the rieht side and hush these accusing whispers!" 

"I wish, for your sake, that I could, sister. On 
my own account I do not know that I care much." 

Dr. MacPherson now spoke. "I am sorry that I 
can do nothing for your friend. Brother Fletcher. 
I agree with you that jour intervention would not 
be likely to avail anjrthmg. As for mine, though it 
mieht accomplish more in the present instance, yet 
a rew such actions on my part would undermine my 
influence also for the future. Not but what I would 
do it in a moment, however, if I felt it incumbent 
on my conscience. But I really do not think it a 
matter that calls for action from me. ... I hope 
that you will not take the matter strongly to heart, 
either," he added after a pause. "You have no re- 
sponsibility in Hartweirs case, and, doubdess, his 
Yankee friends will now try to turn their shells 
away from the particular point where he is located." 

But retaliation was a game that two could play 
at; so the Confederacy soon found out. A day or 
two later it was reported that several hundred Con- 
federate prisoners, most of them officers, had 
been placed in front of Fort Wagner, in full view 
of Fort Sumter, and exposed to die shells that its 
garrison were constantly throwing against their 
foes on Morris Island. 

Among these Confederates thus made the victim 
of a counter retaliation was Colonel Archdale. The 
following day brought Mrs. Archdale and Claudia 
back to Charleston. No considerations of per3onal 
safety or comfort could keep them longer from the 
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place where they could gain earliest information and 
be ready to render quickest help to the husband and 
father whose dangerous position filled their hearts 
with untold anxiety. 

The meeting of Claudia with her friends, after the 
long separation, was full of mingled feelings. These 
months of strange experience had developed changes 
in both Rose and Claudia, who were rast leaving 
light-hearted girlhood behind. Claudia's pale face 
showed new Imes of responsibility, and her slender 
figure seemed taller than of old. Sam thought he 
had never seen her so beautiful; yet, in view of her 
new womanliness and his own crippled and weak 
condition, he felt an added sense of separation that 
intensified the melancholy that was settling upon him. 
Mrs. MacPherson watched her son with much so- 
licitude and was disappointed that Claudia's return 
seemed to heighten, instead of relieving, his growing 
depression. 

Claudia, on the other hand, perceiving Sam's 
weakness and the traces of suffering on his wan fea- 
tures that were so unlike those of her robust boyish 
friend of a year ago, felt a new tenderness for nim. 
She laid aside the baffling reserve and gay banter of 
former days. She sang to him, talked to him freely, 
and sent him frequent little tokens of friendly af- 
fection. Sam received these attentions gratefully, 
but in his heart he said: "It all increases the real 
separation. It is because she is sure that there can 
never be anything but friendship between us that 
she is so ready to show me kindness now." 

With work for the armies and visits to Sam added 
to her home duties, Claudia kept herself constantly 
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busy, tryinc; by these means to forget her anxiety 
for her father. The suspense was, at last, relieved 
by a welcome letter from Colonel Archdale. After 
it had been read at home Claudia brought it over 
inmiediately to Dr. MacPherson's to show it to her 
friends. 

It ran as follows : 



"My Beloved Wipe and Children: You doubtless know that 
I am among the Confederate prisoners placed in front of Fort 
Wagner and exposed to the shells of the two forts. I know 
that you are greatly distressed on my account, but I want to 
assure you that my own suffering is as much on account of your 
anxieties as from any immediate privation or danger to myself. 
My thoughts are with you constantly, and I am more thankful 
than I can tell for this opportunity of writing. 

"Although we are literally between two fires, yet the shells of 
Wagner, l^ing aimed at Sumter, go mostly high above our heads. 
The cliief danger is of course from Fort Sumter. Yet we feel less 
dread of these missiles from our friends than we did at first 
Only a few of them reach so far as this camp. Cummings Point 
is the focus of most of the firing, and even though a bomb does 
occasionidly reach us, it is usually possible to dodge it, as Charles- 
ton people have learned by this time. 

"Our rations have been cut down very low, which is a part of 
the retaliation, doubtless. Yet on the whole we suffer less priva- 
tion than may be imagined. Our food is wholesome and properly 
cooked. Medical attention is furnished those who need it. So 
you must not be unduly anxious regarding my safety. 

"We are allowed to write short letters, subject, of course, to 
inspection. Return letters may also be received under the same 
conditions. I know that you will not delay sending one to 
"Your devoted husband and father, 

"John Wiluam Aechdale." 



This letter was published the next day in the 
Charleston papers and brought comfort to many 
other families whose sons or husbands were in the 
prison camp on Morris Island. 
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But Claudia said, "I wish I could feel that this 
really represents the state of the case." 

"Of course it is true so far as it goes," replied 
Rose. "Colonel Archdale would not try to mislead 
you, you may be sure of that." 

"No," said Claudia; "but what one writes has to 
depend both on what he is allowed to write, and 
also on his object in writing. Papa's object, in this 
case, is to relieve our fears. Yet there are, doubt- 
less, many things which he would write if he could, 
but which might endanger the letter if they were in- 
cluded." 

"Undoubtedly you are right, my dear," said Dr. 
MacPherson. "But corroborative proofs are not 
wanting that the prisoners are not exposed to great 
danger or suffering." 

Several days later Fletcher Boynton brought over 
to Dr. MacPherson's a copy of the Richmond Dis- 
patch. It contained a letter written to the Chicago 
Gazette by its own correspondent on Morris Island. 
The Chicago paper had come through the lines on 
the person of a scout who was taken prisoner, and 
the letter was eagerly copied into the Southern pa- 
pers. 

An extract from the letter ran as follows : 



"The prison camp in front of Fort Wagner is inclosed by a 
palisade of pine posts ten feet high, and is surrounded by a plat- 
form on which the guard patrols. Twenty feet within the palisade 
is the 'dead Une' marked off by a rope. 

"The ground is dry and covered with clean white sand. It is 
laid off in streets where the prisoners have free range during the 
day, thou^ groups of more than ten men must (fisperse. The 
nearness of the enemy makes vigilance doubly necessary. 

"The tents are provided with clean straw and good blankets. 
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The sick-call is attended to by a surgeon and all severe cases are 
removed to the hospitals outside the camp. The prisoners are 
allowed to purchase writing materials, tobacco, and clothing. 
Letters can oe sent to their friends after necessary in^MCtion. 
The camp is made bright at night bv a calcium light on Wagner* 
and oil lanterns are used when required. 

'*The appearance of the camp is quite picturesque. There are 
660 €k>nfeaerate officers here, of all grades, but most of them of 
not very high grade. There are tall, dark, long-haired mountain- 
eers, and a lesser number of city men, who are jaunty-looking 
and gentlemanly, in spite of their curious attire. There is also 
a very small sprinkling of foreigners. But the major part of 
the prisoners represent the usual type of Southern countrymen. 
They are clad in blue jeans, butternut, or homespun. A. fbw are 
in gray uniform, though tiiere are hardly two uniforms alike. 
They have straw hats, laree slouch felt, or forage caps, gray, 
blue, or red, decorated with fancy braid. They wear shoes, bootees, 
or cavalry boots, lust as it happens, but almost all much the 
worse for wear. Their effects are carried in handsacks of ancient 
make, or done up in rubber sheets, quilts, pieces of carpet, any- 
thing that can be had. 

"At first there was much excitement among the prisoners at 
being made the victims of such a measure, but this has mostly 
subsided. Thev now walk about fearlessly and watch with in- 
terest the bombardment of the city. They lounge about, smoke, 
play cards, read, make chains and rings and various bone orna- 
ments, to while away the time. 

"They give little trouble and for the most part conform wiUingly 
to the n3es. There was some ffrumbling at first when the rules 
were read to them, and it was declared mat it was unnecessarily 
humiliating to put them under negro surveillance. 

"The guard set to watch the camp is the 54th Massachusetts 
colored regiment, and it is needless to say that they take great 
pride in their office. The food and manner of cooldng is the same 
for the prisoners as for the guard, and the cooking is done by the 
guard. These arrangements are of course highly obnoxious to the 
rabid secessionists in the camp, though several have had the grace 
to say to the officers that they thought they were as well treated 
as could be expected under the circumstances. 

"But the rations have been cut down twice: first to half the 
army ration, and now to still less. This is to conform to the 
rations furnished to the Union officers under fire at Charleston. 
Of course the Confederate War Department is kept fully in- 
formed of all these measures, which will cease as soon as they 
cease doing the same. There is some talk as if the Confederates 
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are getting tired of this business, and will soon let up on the 
prisoners in Charleston. We hope it may be true." 

"To think of my poor father," said Claudia, after 
reading the letter, under shot and shell, and suffer- 
ing gradual starvation on less than half army ra- 
tions." 

"To think of its being doled out to him by ini- 
pudent nigger jail-keepers," added Rodney Eusris 
wrathfully. 

"I went to see Captain Hartwell yesterday," said 
Mr. Boynton significantly. "A description of his 
environment needs to be placed beside this letter if 
one would see the whole truth of this nefarious busi- 
ness. If Colonel Archdale's friends wish to help 
him most, let them use their influence with our War 
Department to take up another line of tactics." 

But such measures could not long continue. On 
September 21st the Charleston Mercury contained 
the following item: 

"The cartel for exchange of prisoners has at last been agreed 
upon. Most of the Union prisoners in Charleston have been sent 
over to Fort Wagner, and an equal number from the prison camp 
there were returned this morning. It is said that the rest from 
that camp are to be removed to Light-House Inlet." 

But Captain Hartwell was not among the fortu- 
nate ones. He and several other officers who had 
been in command of negro troops were refused the 
privilege of exchange and ordered to be sent back 
to the prison camp at Florence. Fletcher Boynton 
made one final effort to secure his friend's release; 
but it was of no avail. The military authorities de- 
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cided that on this question they must await furthei 
action on the part of the Confederate Congress. 

Shortly before Captain Hartwell's removal, how- 
ever, a final interview with his old college chum was 
granted Fletcher Boynton. Just what passed be- 
tween them on that occasion Mr. Boynton never 
told. But he returned to his office with a different 
look upon his face. Motives for personal action 
that were pressing upon him, impulses from which 
his nature shrank, seemed to receive a new acces- 
sion of strength from that hour. The next day he 
spent mostly alone. When he again went form to 
meet his friends it was with an air of calm decision, 
as if he were no longer driven by the wind of cir- 
cumstances. It seemed to him tnereafter that his 
course had been decided, that his bark was already 
launched. Now, with his hand upon the helm, he 
would steer it according to his own clear judgment, 
even in the teeth of adverse winds. 

Captain Hartwell had failed to receive exchange. 

But death had already marked him for final £s- 
charge, and from that decree there was no appeal. 
His trying service in the malarial sea-islands and his 
long confinement in the prison camp had undermined 
his health. A few weeks after his return to Flor- 
ence the prison gates were opened for his eternal 
release. 



XX 

A SHOPPING EXCURSION 

The MacPherson family had just gathered in 
the breakfast-room when Rodney Eustis came run- 
ning in with great excitement. 

"Hurraw 1 Two blockade breakers came in last 
night. There'll be lively times in Charleston to- 
day I Everybody in the streets 1" 

"Two?" inquired Rose. **I should think they 
would try to come on different nights for fear the 
Yankees would be aroused and watching." 

"No," said Dr. MacPherson; "there are some 
advantages in going in company so as to divide the 
attention of the guard. If one boat has to turn back 
the other can usually get through." 

"There were three trying it last night, they say," 
continued Rodney, "but the last one failed to make 
the channel." 

"Have you seen the boats?" asked Rose. 

"To be surel My errand for mother took me 
within three squares of the wharf. Of course, I had 
to run down and get a look at them. Half of 
Charleston is there already." 

"Do these boats belong to Fraser and Co.?" 
asked Dr. MacPherson. 

"Yes; both of them. They put out from Nassau 
three days ago and have been watching their chance. 
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They had a prime good night with the thick fog and 



no moon." 



"Shall you visit the blockade stores to-day, my 
dear?" inquired Dr. MacPherson of his wire. 

"Do, ma," said Rodney. "There'll be something 
in the market this morning besides lean fowls and 
strings of catfish. We might as well have a taste 
of the good things with the rest." 

Mrs. MacPherson hesitated. "I do not like to 
have our money go out of the country, you know." 

"You forget, my dear," said the Doctor, "that 
these merchants pay good gold for our cotton. It 
is a harvest time ror the cotton producers, and a 
good thing for the community, too, to have the cot- 
ton sold." 

"It is a personal question, finally," said Mrs. 
MacPherson. "I would rather do without tea and 
coffee and other luxuries than to pay over to these 
merchants the money that I would so much rather 
g^ve to the Southern cause. But I don't want to in- 
sist on self-denial for the rest of you ; and there are 
some comforts that Sam really needs." 

Sam was not at the breakfast table. He seldom 
came now. His nights were broken with pain and 
restlessness, and his mother's anxiety, on his behalf, 
grew deeper daily. 

"Then you will go to market, won't you, ma?" 
pleaded Rodney. 

"Unfortunately I have an engagement at the hos- 
pital that will fill the morning. If purchases are to 
be made it should be done early, before the supplies 
are too much reduced. Would you like to go oown 
this morning. Rose, and bpy a few thingsr" 
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"Yes, indeed, aunt, if you can trust me. Of 
course, you will make a list of what I am to buy/* 

"How can I, except in a general way? I do not 
know what they will have or what the things will 
cost. I do not think we can buy many luxuries for 
the table either, though I am sorry that Rodney 
should be disappointed. But I will write down a few 
things that we need, and I know Rose will be care- 
ful not to spend extravagantly." 

"The prices change every time a blockade run- 
ner arrives, they say," said Rodney. "But why do 
they always rise? I should think they ought to fall 
when a new supply comes in." 

"The merchants bring with them the new scale 
of war prices in Europe. Everything is advancing 
in price in the world s markets," said Dr. Mac- 
Pherson. "At the beginning of the war we kept on 
for a while with the same rates that we had always 
paid for wheat, corn, and many other things. But 
when the Bermuda came through the blockade our 
merchants realized how prices had risen everywhere. 
The advance goes on wildly now, but gets a new 
impulse with every new demand. When a blockade 
runner comes in everybody wants some of his goods ; 
so a sudden demand is created, — a demand that is 
always larger than the supply." 

"Uncle Fletcher says," remarked Rodney, "that 
the war is giving a great bonanza to those English- 
men at St. George and Nassau. They are clearing 
off in this way all their unsalable goods." 

"It seems that the Southern people are glad to 
get them at any price," said Dr. MacPherson with 
a smile. 
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**That is what I think of every time I hear of the 
arrival of a vessel," said Mrs. MacPherson. "Nas- 
sau and Bermuda are having a fat feast of prosper- 
ity while our poor Southern coasts are being drained 
of all their wealth." 

"Yet this is one of the commercial transactions 
that make both parties feel richer," said Dr. Mac- 
Pherson. "The merchants in Liverpool and Man- 
chester are glad enough to get the cotton that is 
wasting upon our wharves, and the gold that the 
merchants pay for it looks far better to the eyes of 
Southerners than our own paper money." 

Breakfast being over. Rose, armed with her 
aunt's list of commissions, started for the new mar- 
ket that had been opened in the upper part of the 
city, and called at Mrs. Archdale's door to ask if 
Claudia would accompany her. 

"Yes, indeed," said Claudia. "But I wish I could 
go down to the wharf too. I have never seen a 
blockade runner. I suppose you have seen a good 
many." 

"Yes, several," was the reply. "They are queer 
looking things, — those long narrow boats lying close 
down to the water. The first one I saw had red 
smokestacks. The others have been wholly lead- 
colored." 

"We might go together this morning and see the 
boats," continued Rose. "I will send a note to 
Aunt Lavinia, with the goods from the market, so 
she will not be worried at my delay." 

"But we cannot go to the wharves without an 
escort," said Claudia. "Mama would not like it, I 
am sure." 
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"Cousin Fletcher's office is near the market. I 
don't believe he is too busy to go with us. We will 
call and ask him." 

A few moments later the girls were on their way 
to Mr. Boynton's office. 

"I met Mr. Boynton Monday evening at Mrs. 
Trefethen's," said Claudia. "He seemed more like 
his old self than at any time that \ have seen him 
since my return. The other times he was dreadfully 
moody. I fancied that he acted like one whose con- 
science was troubling him, or who was trying to 
escape something that he ought to do." 

"It can't be that," said Rose emphatically. "If 
Cousin Fletcher knew he ought to do a thing he 
never would hesitate." 

"I suppose you must know what people are say- 
ing about him ; and, if these things are not true, why 
doesn't he explain himself, and stop these whisper- 
ings?" 

"I don't know; I haven't the key to his actions. 
But, as to his manner, I fancy that he acts like one 
who is not clear as to his true opinions. He cannot 
turn against South Carolina, of course. But I think 
he does not want the Union broken up, either." 

"He is a native South Carolinian, and ought to 
be clear in his opinions," said Claudia hotly. 

"Do you remember what good old Bishop Capron 
used to say: *If you don't know exactly what you 
ought to do, do nothing/ I have heard Cousin 
Fletcher quote this many a time." 

"I should say to him, 'How long halt ye between 
two opinions?' said Claudia. "But, as I told you, 
he was looking more cheerful on Monday evening. 
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Perhaps he has made up his mind to come out boldly 
on the right side." 

"Perhaps," said Rose doubtfully. 

When the girls reached the office they f oimd Mr. 
Boynton looking over his morning's mail. 

"Yes, indeed, I will go with pleasure," he replied 
to Rose's request. "I have one or two business notes 
that must be answered first; then I can leave for a 
little while. If you will wait for me at Eraser's 
supply depot, west of the general market, I will 
be with you soon." 

The coming of the blockade runners had brought 
a semblance of commercial activity into the quiet 
market square. Forgetting for the time the murki- 
ness of Mr. Bovnton s political opinions and all kin- 
dred themes, tne girls plunged mto the crowd of 
eager shoppers with a zest kindled by the recent 
' dearth of such opportunities. 

Although the amount of money that Rose carried 
seemed considerable, she soon realized that it had 
little purchasing power. It was hard to decide 
whether the value of each article would justify the 
expenditure. But, at length, after much delibera- 
tion, the purchases were made; first, a paper of 
needles, a paper of pins, and a spool of cotton; 
then came a small quantity of black pepper, which 
was wrapped carefully and laid in Rose's pocket- 
book; then two steel pens and a whole quire of 
writing paper, an article of luxury for Dr. Mac- 
Pherson s private use; and, last, a package of 
quinine, most valuable for family needs, and a quar- 
ter of a pound of real tea, to be carefully saved for 
Sam's comfort. 
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After her aunt's list had been anxiously attended 
to, a number of things having been ruled out as too 
costly or not in the market, Kose paused before one 
of the stalls and counted over again the contents of 
her pocketbook. Should she indulge in the luxury 
she now coveted? The weather was unusually hot. 
Sam had been having intermittent fever for a week. 

Rose turned with a look of inquiry to Claudia, 
who said in reply to the silent question : "Yes, Rose. 
I don't believe anything you have bought to-day 
can do more real good than this, transient luxury 
though it is." 

Strengthened by this encouragement. Rose hastily 
closed a bargain, and directed that the small piece 
of ice that she had ordered should be delivered with- 
out delay. She then gave to the messenger a hastily 
written note explaining to her aunt that she and 
Claudia were going to the wharf under the escort 
of Mr. Boynton. 

Claudia also made several purchases, even more 
modest than Rose's had been. Then the two girls 
turned from the market, and stationing themselves 
near the doorway of the supply depot, waited for 
Mr. Boynton's appearance. 

For a time thev chatted pleasantly, watching, 
with idle interest, tne movements of an old nut-cake 
vendor, whose business had gone down of late but 
who, having gathered together such sweets as she 
was able to secure, had manufactured some new sup- 
plies and had now come forth again with faded 
turban to take advantage of the unusual crowd. 

"Why doesn't Cousin Fletcher come, I wonder," 
said Rose at length with some impatience. "We 
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were so long at the market that I thought surely he 
would be the one to wait for us." 

"There he comes now," said Claudia. "But 
some one is speaking to him." 

Mr. Boynton had turned the corner and was 
about to cross the street when a negro, who seemed 
to be following him, overtook and accosted him. 
Mr. Boynton paused and exchanged some words 
with the negro, who put into his hand a folded paper 
and then hurried away. 

Fletcher looked at the paper. Then he danced 
up the street to the doorway in which the rirls were 
standing. He started as if to go to them, men stood 
for an instant in a wavering attitude, and, finally, 
turned abruptly and hurried away. 

"Well, that is cool and queer, I must say," said 
Claudia. "What could that darky want of him that 
should make him leave us so unceremoniously after 
all our waiting?" 

"I am sure I cannot imagine," said Rose uneasily. 

"After all," said Claudia with some pique in her 
tone, "it is much like his other queernesses. He 
seems to be losing his senses." 

"I don't understand this maneuver at all," said 
Rose deprecatingly, "but some of his queernesses, 
as you call them, are traceable, I think, at least in- 
directly, to some things that have troubled him dur- 
ing the past few months. Cousin Fletcher was much 
distressed by Captain Hartwell's being placed under 
fire, and by the refusal of the authorities to exchange 
him. He was very fond of Mr. Hartwell in their 
college days." 

"I suppose so," said Claudia in a sarcastic tone. 
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"And one might almost think that a man who has 
such close friends among the abolitionists was a 
half abolitionist himself." 

"Oh, we need not think that, I am sure," said 
Rose warmly. "One can have sympathy for a friend 
without committing himself to the same views. But 
another thing that has weighed on Cousin Fletcher's 
mind is anxiety about Jube." 

"By the way, where is Jube?" asked Claudia. 
"You wrote me that he had been taken prisoner." 

"Oh, haven't you seen it in the papers, — ^the dis- 
cussion about the negro prisoners, — I mean those 
that were taken at Fort Wagner?" 

"Why, yes, of course. But I never thought of 
Jube in that connection. What do you think will 
be done with them, anyway?" 

"I suppose they will have to stay in jail until the 
question is decided whether they are to be treated 
as prisoners of war, or as criminals against the 
State." 

"I should think that was an easy question," 
Claudia returned. "Runaway slaves are State crimi- 
nals always. But I am sorry for poor Jube. I 
always liked that darky, and I wish he might get off 
more easily than I think he will." 

"Here comes Cousin Fletcher at last," exclaimed 
Rose, as, after another period of waiting, Mr. Boyn- 
ton came briskly up. 

"I beg a thousand pardons, young ladies, for 
keeping you waiting so long. One letter that needed 
an answer required a reference to a certain note- 
book that I usually carry in my pocket. But I 
changed my coat hurriedly this morning, and forgot 
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the book. So I had to wait until my office boy 
could fi;o to my room and fetch it before I could an- 
swer the letter." 

"We saw you across the street a little while ago," 
said Rose. 

"Yes," he replied. "I was going to mention an- 
othe'r interruption. On my way here at last a busi- 
ness summons that would not allow delay called 
me in another direction." 

The girls made no reply. Somehow the expla- 
nation did not seem very satisfactory. 

But Fletcher continued in a more constrained 
tone: "It was truly an imperative call. Cousin Rose, 
though it would oe difficult for me to explain the 
matter fully. I can only say that I regret the long 
delay." 

Rose's impulsive nature relented at once. "Of 
course, you had good reason, Cousin Fletcher, and 
there is no need for you to explain or apologize." 

Claudia too responded graciously, "We appreci- 
ate also that you are leaving your business in busi- 
ness hours to give us a pleasure." 

"But it is my pleasure too, yoimg ladies, and I 
am your debtor for asking me." 

Good humor having been thus restored, the party 
went on their way through the crowded thorough- 
fare toward the wharves. 



XXI 

RUNNING THE BLOCKADE 

As Mr. Boynton and his companions threaded 
their way through the noisy crowd their spirits rose 
with the excitement caused by the unusual sights. 
The air was filled with shouts of negroes and the 
clatter of wagons and drays. The throng was even 
larger and more motley than was usual on the ar- 
rival of a blockade runner. An auction sale had 
been advertised for the afternoon, and ill-dressed, 
sunburned people from the country with nondescript 
wagons or various sorts were added to the city 
crowds. In and out among the rest with a satisfied 
air passed the merchants from the vesesls, conspic- 
uous in well-fitting garments of English manufac- 
ture. 

The party paused for a few moments in the open 
door of a warehouse, watching with interest the live- 
ly scene. 

Two or three shabbily dressed loafers near by 
were talking in excited tones. Fletcher and his 
companions listened instinctively as a loud voice 
exclaimed: '^Cap'n Moore said he made a clear 
gain of two hundred thousand dollars out of one 
round trip. He has tried several times since and 
failed, however." 
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"It seems a very queer business altogether," said 
Rose as the idlers moved away. 

"For those engaged in it, it has all the fascina- 
tions of an exciting game of chance, I suppose," re- 
turned Boynton. 

"We are glad to see these men, at any rate," 
added Claudia. "They seem to be a connecting link 
between us and the rest of the world." 

"Yes, indeed 1" said Rose. "The newsdealers 
are happy to-day, you may be sure." 

"Oh, do vou think there will be any books in the 
sale this arternoon?" asked Claudia eagerly. "I 
haven't had a new book since that Richmond firm 
brought out that edition of 'Les Miserables' last 
year. Did you read it. Rose?" 

"Yes, indeed," said Rose. "We all read it. 
*Lee's Miserables' was the name it went by. The 
last blockade runner brought in a few books, and 
I hope these vessels have done so." 

"They have brought papers, at any rate," said 
Mr. Boynton, "and our papers willpublish abundant 
extracts from them to-morrow. But shall we not 
continue our walk?" 

"Yes, we ought not to linger," replied both the 
girls. 

Along the quay lay heaps of rosin, and cotton 
was piled on every side in vast quantities, with its 
baggmg burst from rotting and exposure. 

It IS a pity to see so much wealth going to 
waste," remarked Rose as they started onward. 

"It is hardly Vealth' at present," said Mr. Boyn- 
ton with a smile, "though if it could be carried a 
few miles out to the other side of the Bar its value 
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would rise with a bound from a few cents a pound 
in our home markets to sixty cents in Liverpool and 
even a dollar, it is said, in New York. 

As the party approached the wharf a passenger 
who had come in on one of the vessels was describ- 
ing the voyage to all who would listen. 

"There were three boats that started, you know," 
he was sajdng, — "the Flume, she didn't get the 
channel and had to put back; the Otvl, she got in 
first; the Nighthawk, — ^that is the boat I was in, — 
following hard after." 

"Was your ship chased?" asked a bystander. 

"Not to amount to anything," was the reply. 
"The Yanks were after the Flume; they didn't see 
us until we were well past the danger point. You 
see, they couldn't chase us right under the guns of 
Sumter. That new signal lignt that they've put on 
the fort lately helped us mightily, — so the pilot 
said. . . . The cap'n of the Nighthawk, he told 
a big story about how he got chased on the outgoing 
trip last time," he continued garrulously. "He had 
to throw overboard most of the cotton to lighten the 
boat, and the white bits floating like foam all round 
on the waves looked for all the world like the gen- 
uine ocean article. At last they put cotton soaked 
with turpentine into the furnaces to make a smoke, 
and when they had got up a dense cloud that almost 
hid them from sight, they suddenlv cut off all further 
smoke, and, tummg at right angles in their course, 
threw the Yankees off the trail. There's some fun 
in a voyage like thatl" 

Having arrived at the dock, Boynton and his com- 
panions examined with great interest the strange 
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looking steamers. Their sharp bows and graceful 
outlines spoke of speed and dexterity. The low 
smoke-stacks, — so Mr. Boynton explained to the 
young ladies, — ^were connected with furnaces of pe- 
culiar shape, so arranged as to emit scarcely any 
smoke. Two flags were fljdng from each vessel, the 
Confederate Stars and Bars, and the Cross of St. 
George, which was carried for safety. Even Fed- 
eral ships in those days sometimes hoisted the Brit- 
ish flag for the protection that it ^ave. 

"Are all the blockade runners like these?" asked 
Claudia. 

"The regular coasting schooners carried on this 
business at first," replied Mr. Boynton. "But when 
the blockade grew more stringent the English cap- 
italists made a study of our coast and invented this 
new kind of vessel, which can go into our narrow in* 
lets and has more speed than anything else afloat." 

Going on board one of the steamers, the young 
ladies and Mr. Boynton looked about curiously. 

"Limited accommodation for passengers, I snould 
sayl" remarked Rose. 

"Naturally," replied Mr. Bovnton. "The incom- 
ing vessels bring out few, you Know, and these few 



are men." 



"But women take the return trip, of course," said 
Claudia. 

"Yes, outgoing steamers are often crowded with 
women and children. Male travelers as a rule are 
not permitted on these outgoing boats, though a 
few reporters and others carrying passports are al- 
lowed ijassage." 

Leaving the upper deck, the visitors descended the 
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hatchway, and entered the little cabin, when who 
should meet their suri>rised eyes but Monsieur La- 
chelle, apparently waiting as it on business. At sight 
of Mr. Boynton and his companions the Frenchman 
started with sudden embarrassment. But, recover- 
ing himself, he came forward impulsively, and, after 
saluting Rose, he grasped the hand of Claudia ef- 
fusively, exclaiming, "Ees eet zen zat I haf ze good 
fortune to see Mademoiselle Arshdell once again 
before leaving zese scenes forever?" 

Returning his greeting with friendly cordiality, 
Claudia inquired: "Are you going to leave the city 
soon. Monsieur?" 

"At last, at last, mademoiselle, ze deed ees de- 
termine. Madame Bonnat and your humble ad- 
mirer s'all be in ze number of ze passengers upon 
zees vessel een its return voyage." 

"Well, I wish you a safe journey, Monsieur. Do 
you feel at all afraid?" 

"Peut-etre, mademoiselle. But zay tell me eet 
ees little to fear. Ze private passenger ees not en- 
dangered, or fery litde. Eet ees soon to be beyond 
ze Bar, and all ees well." 

"Will you go to France at once?" 

"Wif all speed posseeblc, mademoiselle. La belle 
France, she longs for ze returning wanderer. She 
s'all give him glad welcome. I haf much suffered 
een zees so desolate land, mais eet will be joy and 
beauty when I s'all behold once more my native 
environment. Only one zing haf I to regret. Eet 
ees zat I must say adieu to ze lovely mademoiselle. 
She told me 'Non' when I ask her for her love. Eet 
seemed her heart was stone. But I say not so any 
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more. Mademoiselle has love for her home land, 
le same as myself. She s'all gif her blessing to ze 
wanderer. She s'all speed him on his way. She 
s'all cherish his memory, as a friend zat haf recog- 
nize her matchless beauty and goodness." 

During this lone speech Claudia stood, with a 
frank, cordial smile upon her face, suffering him 
still to hold her imprisoned hand. 

"I shall, indeed, remember you with kind 
thoughts. Monsieur. And I wish you abundant hap- 
piness in your beautiful country." 

As Claudia lingered in the cabin talking with 
Monsieur Lachelle, Rose and Mr. Boynton returned 
to the deck and stood together by the rail. The lat- 
ter had relaxed from his usual gravity and he now 
laughed and joked with Rose. 

At length Rose said: "I am rejoiced to see you 
a little like yourself again. Cousin Fletcher. You 
have been woefully glum of late, and have not con- 
descended to take any notice of me for an age." 

Fletcher Boynton's countenance changed. He 
looked at Rose wistfully. "And have you missed it, 
Cousin Rose?" 

The girl felt the tenderness in his tone, but she 
would not allow herself to appear to notice it. She 
replied lightly: "Missed it? Why, yesl One must 
mmd a little the changes in the manner of one's 
friends." 

Mr. Boynton continued, with a touch of pathos in 
his voice: "If I could have followed my own in- 
clinations. Cousin Rose, I should, perhaps, have been 
giving you all my attentions instead of directing 
them to matters much less agreeable. There have 
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been many things that I wanted to say to you, Rosie. 
But it has not been easy to give expression to them; 
and, after all, I felt that I had best not say them." 

Rose's face took a puzzled look. But she an- 
swered quietly: "Well, you must be the judge of 
what you had better say or leave unsaid. If there 
is anything you wish to say, I am ready to listen. 
But 1 do not want you to tell me anything that you 
will afterward regret having said." 

"I have left unsaid a great deal. Cousin Rose. 
But there is one thing that I do wish to say to you, 
— something that is hard to explain fully; for life is 
so complex that the things we do are seldom, per- 
haps, a true index to our real desires and motives." 

Rose's face wore an increased air of non-compre- 
hension. 

"You speak in enigmas, truly. Cousin Fletcher. 
Are you meditating some evil speech to spring forth 
upon me, and trying to prepare me beforehand so 
that I shall not resent it too bitterly?" 

Fletcher Boynton smiled ; but his smile faded sud- 
denly. 

Rose's countenance grew sober also. "You look 
worried. Cousin Fletcher, I wish I knew what it is 
that is troubling you." 

Mr. Boynton answered slowly: "It is not anything 
that I need to be troubled with, I suppose, unless 
I choose. That is, it is not my personal affair. Yet 
I must do it. There is no other way." 

"I do not understand. Cousin Fletcher. Why 
should you be worried about anything that is not 
your affair? But I do not think there is much of a 
choice if there is only one thing that one could do. 
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That would be, indeed, a dilemma with only one 
horn." And Rose laughed merrily. But her laugh 
quickly subsided when she saw the pained look on 
Mr. Boynton's face. 

Fletcher spoke again, in a constrained tone : 

''Miss Rose, if a friend in whom you had trusted 
felt obliged to do something that he did not at all 
want to do, and that none of his friends thought he 
ought to do, and that had little, if any, chance of 
success, if he attempted it, — ^wouldn't you think him 
a fool for undertalung such a thing?" 

Rose spoke slowly, with many pauses. 

"Why,— if he did it, — ^because he felt that he 
must do it, — that is, if he followed an impulse of 
right that could not be set aside, — I should think 
that he was brave and good even if he, did not have 
much hope of success, — even if he did not finally 
succeed. — I think his case would be a hard one 
though. — I hope that none of my friends will ever 
be in such a strait as to be obliged to do something 
that nobody thinks could do any good." 

Fletcher Boynton smiled again, — a sad smile, it 
seemed to Rose. 

"Perhaps it isn't quite so bad as that. I suppose 
it does do some good to stand for a principle, even 
if one knows the principle isn't going to succeed just 
yet. But, Cousin Rose, if you ever hear that I am 
doing what others think should not be done, let me 
say to you now that it costs me a great deal to do 
it, — ^more courage than I can tell you. It ends some 
of my dearest ambitions. Indeed, in doing it, I 
sometimes feel that I am taking leave of all I hold 
dear." And Rose looked pale and frightened as he 
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continued, "Dear Rose, whatever comes, try to 
think the best you can of me." 

With white race, she replied: "Cousin Fletcher, I 
do not understand you. But I know that you will 
do only what you believe to be right." 

"Thank you, dearX^ousin Rose," was all he said. 

A moment later they turned to meet Claudia, 
who now approached with Monsieur Lachelle. Giv- 
ing him their adieux, Mr. Boynton and the young 
ladies turned homeward; but the walk home was a 
nearly silent one, all three being occupied with their 
own thoughts. 

Two weeks later the blockade runner sailed out 
of the harbor on its return passage. Rose and 
Claudia went down with Dr. Macrherson in the 
evening to give their final adieux to Madame Bon-- 
nat and Monsieur Lachelle as they started on their 
adventurous voyage. Then, at the hour of mid- 
night, with lights all extinguished, the steamer ran 
stealthily out into the darloiess. Just as it reached 
the Bar a shot was fired toward it, — then another. 
But, with desperate and increasing speed, the slen- 
der vessel distanced its pursuers, until, being fairly 
outside the harbor, it could slacken sail and continue 
on its way with safety. 



XXII 

A VISIT TO THE JAIL 

During the year 1863 the statu8 of the negro 
soldiery was a most perplexing element in army af- 
fairs on both sides of the line of opinion. It was 
a new and difficult chapter in the world's progress. 
Even after the gallant assault on Fort Wagner 
Northern people still distrusted the fighting ability 
of the colored troops. The question whether they 
should be treated in the same way as other soldiers 
was a continual bone of contention among the Fed- 
eral authorities. The history of this contention is 
a pitiful record of vacillating policy, with seemingly 
broken faith followed by suspense and misery. 
When, after eighteen months of service, the Massa- 
chusetts colored regiments were at last allowed to 
draw their full pay, it was only after taking this 
oath, "You do solemnly swear that you owed no 
man unrequited labor on or before the nineteenth 
day of April, so help you God." By some who had 
undoubtedly been slaves the oath was taken with the 
mental reservation that they owed no man labor as 
they were all the while God's free men. 

But, if the United States was in doubt as to the 
proper treatment to be accorded to colored soldiers, 
much more was the disposal of the negro prisoners 
a difficult question to the Southern leaders. As early 
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as January, 1863, the Confederate Congress went 
so far as to pass resolutions to the effect that all ne- 
groes taken in arms should be delivered to the civil 
authorities as prisoners of the State, and that all 
white commissioned officers commanding negro 
troops should, if captured, be tried by a military 
court on the charge of inciting insurrection, and if 
convicted should be put to death or be otherwise 
punished at the discretion of the court. But this was 
a discussion in which the United States must also 
have a part, as events soon proved. 

The resolution of the Confederate Congress that 
negro prisoners should be turned over to the civil 
authorities was evaded for some months, on the 
ground that the colored prisoners, so far as known, 
were free negroes from the Northern States. But, 
with the arming of the blacks that escaped to the 
Union lines, complications thickened. Were not 
these their own runaway slaves, and subject to pun- 
ishment for insurrection by their own civil laws? 
How, then, could they be treated like ordinary bel- 
ligerents or receive the rights of military exchange ? 

After the battle of Fort Wagner the number of 
colored prisoners in Charleston was greatly in- 
creased, and public clamor demanded that the joint 
resolutions or the Confederate Congress should now 
be carried out. Accordingly, on July 29, 1863, the 
Governor of South Carolina was informed that the 
negro prisoners were held subject to his orders, to 
be dealt with according to the laws of the State. 
At the request of the civil rulers, however, they 
were retained under military authority until suitable 
arrangements could be maae for receiving so large 
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an accession of State prisoners. This delay occu- 
pied some weeks; so it chanced that on the day that 
Mr. Boynton and the younc; ladies visited^ the 
blockade runner a large number of negro prison- 
ers, among whom was Jube, were marched through 
the streets of the city and lodged in the Charleston 
jail. 

The paper that was handed to Fletcher Boynton 
by the negro that the girls had seen following him 
was a note that Jube had managed to smuggle into 
the hands of an acquaintance and that thus found 
its way to Mr. Boynton. Hailing a cab on the next 
street, he hastened to a certain comer that the 
prisoners had to pass on their way to their new 
quarters, — hoping thus to find an opportunity to 
convey to Jum by word or signal some expression 
of sympathy or promise of aia. But, when he ar- 
rived, the forlorn company had already nearly 
passed, and was entering the prison gate. Follow- 
ing the sad procession came a straggling line of 
ambulances carrying some of the men who were un- 
able to march with the rest. 

With a feeling of disappointment and a sinking 
of heart at the sight of the miserable wretches, 
Mr. Boynton hastened back to keep his appointment 
with Rose and Claudia. The next morning, how- 
ever, he made application for a permit to visit the 
jail and speak with one of the negroes there con- 
fined. After considerable parley, permission was 
coldly given. The next afternoon Mr. Boynton 
might have been seen armed with his pass and fol- 
lowing the jailer as he unlocked the great barred 
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gate of the prison, which creaked with ominous 
sound as it turned on its rusty hinges. 

A sickening feeling passed over him as he left the 
bright air and sunshine and entered the dark vaults 
filled with stifling odors. He drew back with a 
sense of sudden recoil; then, summoning all his reso- 
lution, he went forward and soon began to distin- 
guish with some clearness the features of the nar- 
row passage. 

As the heavjr door closed behind Fletcher Boyn- 
ton and his guide, shutting out the sounds of the 
outer world, the din and confusion within the jail 
grew loud in their ears. Sobs, mingled with curses, 
filled the air. Wailing cries, like those from an in- 
sane asylum, issued from one of the passages. The 
guard stepped to the door of a cell and roughly 
bade the man be quiet. The sounds ceased for an 
instant; then they began again, louder than before. 
The jailer tumea impatiently and shouted, "Ef you 
don't stop your bawling I'll bring the horsewhip." 
This threat had the desired effect, and the cries were 
hushed. From other cells Fletcher could hear low 
groans, as if from sick or wounded men. 

Turning to the guard, he asked, "Are there many 
here who are very ill?" 

"Wal, there numght be ten or twenty, some- 
wheres thereabouts. There's one in that thar cell 
that prob'ly cayn't last till morning. When he's 
gone we'll have it stiller, I hope." 

Fletcher's heart gave a great thump. Must there 
be so much misery in the world and no way to relieve 
it? 
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^'Is there any physician to attend them, or any 
minister to visit them?" he asked. 

"Wal, no. We does as well as we kin. An' the 
Sisters of Mercy they comes round sometimes. 
They've been yhere this morning and left some 
med cine. They don't talk to them any, though. 
Tain't best." 

The two passed on through the long, dose pass- 
age to one of the farther cells. The guard unlocked 
the door and Fletcher entered. What a sight met 
his eyes I Could this be his former servant, the 
merry, active Jube? — ^Jube, who, in the old days, 
had oeen a gentlemanly fop and braggart, the envy 
of all the omer servants I 

The prisoner was sitting on a block of wood, the 
only seat in the cell. His frowsy wool, unkempt 
for many days, stood out in little tufts on every side. 
His haggard face, pale in spite of the bronzed color, 
was covered with dirt, washed away in streaks here 
and there by the courses of recent tears. His ragged 
prison garments hung loosely upon him. A rift in 
one sleeve showed a scraggy arm. His right foot 
was covered by an old boot, but the left, which had 
been badly bruised, was wrapped in a piece of bur- 
lap bagging wound about with knotted twine. 

As Fletdier and the jailer entered, Jube turned 
his hopeless face, all contracted with misery, in a 
blank gaze upon the visitors. 

Mr. Boynton stepped forward and, disregarding 
the grime, clasped the emaciated hand in both his 
own, saying, "Oh, Jube I" 

For an instant the prisoner stared like one who 
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had lost his wits. Then he burst into a wild cry: 

"Oh, Mars' Fletcher I Am Gawd dead?" 

The jailer closed the door upon these two, say- 
ing that he would return in ten minutes. For a mo- 
ment Fletcher and Jube remained in the same atti- 
tude, the latter convulsed with crying. But, grad- 
ually, the presence of the master, whom Jube loved 
better than all else on earth, calmed his agitation. 

At length Mr. Boynton said: "I am more sorry 
than I can tell, Jube, to find you in such a place. 
But you must not give up hope. Things may be 
better by and by." 

"Oh, Mars' Fletcher, I'se gwine die zhere in dis 
hole. I sholy is. I'se been a mighty bad sinnah, 
Mas'r, — I'se turrible 'fraid de Lawd'U 'member 
how I useter cut up. I'se 'fraid ter die, Mars' 
Fletcher, 'cos I'se been so bad." 

"Well, Jube, the Lord, even if he does remem- 
ber, will laiow that you were sorry for your sins. 
But, i)erhaps. He isn't going to call you to judg- 
ment just yet. Let me teel your pulse." 

After examination and questioning, Mr. Boyn- 
ton decided that Jube was suffering from a low run 
of fever. On every second day it brought with it 
a chill. This had come on a short time before Mr. 
Boynton came in, and it was this that had brought 
some of the signs of present distress to Jube's face. 

"Oh, Mars' Fletch, ef I could only get inter de 
gyarding ob de ol' plantation I c'd mek a pill'd cure 
dese zhere chills in less'n no time." 

"What would you make it of?" 

"Earth worms, ob co'se, Mas'r. Yo' mus' dry'm 
an' den rub'm inter grains, an' den yo' kin mek a 
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pill dat'U cure de wus* kin' o* febers. But de trouble 
IS dat I cayn't get 'em. How kin I? Dct ain' any 
zhere. Nor anything else, Mars' Fletcher. I'se 
been er-lookin' all roun' fur spiders, too. Dey's 
heaps o' spiders in dis zhere room, but I cayn't nn' 
any dat am erzackly ob de right sort." 

"I'll send you some medidne, Jubc, — something 
better than earth worms or spiders, either. But you 
must not let yourself get discouraged. The medicine 
will do you more good if you keep a cheerful face." 

•T'ank yo', Mars' Fletcher." And Jube's face 
brightened with a new hope. Then his countenance 
fell again. "But, Mars' Fletcher, ef I gets well, 
whar's de use ob it, atter all? TeU me, Mas'r, am 
Gawd dead? Ain' thar any way ter get out'n dis 
zhere?" 

"I do not know, Jube, how things will come out. 
But God isn't dead, and He knows and cares. I'll 
do what I can for you, Jube, and you must be brave 
and wait." 

"Will yo', sho's yo' lib, sho's yo' lib, Mas'r 
Fletcher? Oh, deah Mars' Fletch, I'se so bad. I 
sholy is. I'se treated yo' awful, Mas'r Fletcher, an' 
yo' allays so good, so ipighty good ter me. O Mas'r 
Fletcher, huccome yo' been so kin' ter come an' see 
me w'en I'se treated yo' so bad?" 

"Well, Jube, I'll forgive you." 

"O deah, deah Marsterl" sobbed Jube in his 
weak state, unable to control any of his emotions. 
"Who brushes yore dose eb'ry night an' puts de 
lights out'n in de office?" 

"Oh, I have an office boy, of course. He doesn't 
do it as well as you used to." Here Jube's face 
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lighted up a little. "But I manage to get along. 
Now you must keep up a good courage and I will see 
what can be done to make things better." 

Before Mr. Boynton's departure Tube's tears had 
ceased to flow, and he had even indulged in one or 
two jokes at his own expense. His confidence in 
his master's power to help him was so great that, 
for the moment, the load of misery was almost lifted 
from his heart, and he looked a little like the Jube 
of former days. 

But the time allowed for the call was soon spent 
and the jailer returned. As Mr. Boynton walked 
back with him through the dim, ill-smelling passage, 
the groans from the cell of the dying man grew 
louder. Then there came a series of shrieks minded 
with wild laughter from the opposite cell, in which 
the maniac was confined. 

But, suddenly, above the sounds of distress and 
frenzy rose a clear voice, a pure and mellow bari- 
tone, singing the words of a negro hymn. The voice 
of the singer was full of intense f eelmg. The words 
were those of faith and longing. 

Fletcher paused instinctively. In deference to his 
guest, the jailer stopped also, and the two waited 
quietly until the hymn was finished. With the first 
line the groans or the dying man and the cries of 
the maniac grew fainter. Soon sobs and shrieks and 
laughter all ceased, and all the miserable souls in 
that wretched prison listened to the sweet sounds 
that came from the cell in the farther passage: 

«I»se gittin' ole, I'se gittin' ole, 
I'se lookin' todes sundown. 
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Dese po' ole bones, dey feel de cole, 
I'se looldn' todes sundown. 

^'O Jesus honey, deah good Lawd, 

I'se lookin' todes sundown. 
O come erlong an' loose de cord, 
I'se looldn' todes sundown. 

"O break de bowl des* w'en yo* will, 

I*se looldn' todes sundown, 
Ob dis vain worF I'se got mv fill, 
I'se looldn' todes sundown.^' 

Fletcher Boynton's eyes were glistening with tears 
as he listened, and even the guard looked touched. 

"That's a feller w'at's going ter die 'fore long, 
I reckon," he said. "He often sings that a-way, 
and it seems to have a sort of soothin' effect on the 
others when they gets rumpagious." 

"Who is he?" asked Fletcher. 

"He war a drummer boy at Wagner," was the re- 
ly. "He got an ugly wound in the leg. It ain't 
ealed just right, and I reckon mortification'll set 
in ef it keeps on this-a-way." 

As the guard finished speaking another voice was 
raised in song within the now quiet jail. From the 
cell of the dying man came a cracked and feeble 
voice singing in quavering accents : 

"O Jesus honey, deah good Lawd, 
1*86 lookin' todes sundown. 

Bress de Lawd I" 

On his next visit to the jail Fletcher Boynton 
learned that before that night had pas3ed the old 
man's cell was empty, — and the jail was stiller. 
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**Has any physician seen that boy's leg?" asked 
Boynton of the jailer as the two moved on. 

**No, leastways not since he was put in yhere. He 
war in the hospital awhile at Wagner and they did 
some things for 'im. He tells as how the doctors 
told him that they s'posed the leg ought to be cut 
off, but they didn't see how a darky Tike him was 
a-goin' ter get along with only one leg, anyhow. 
They reckoned they'd take the chances and let it 
heal if it could. So they patched it up. It seemed 
better when he fust come, but there ain't no great 
bandagin' and such like that can be done in a place 
like this, and I s'pose it's gettin' worse all the time 
now. The Sisters, they left some ointment and some 
bandages for him this mornin'." 

"Can I see him?" asked Mr. Boynton. 

The guard hesitated. **My orders is very strict 
an' your permit allowed only one visit. But you can 
jus' look in ef you like." 

Fletcher Boynton put his face down to the slit in 
the door through which the jailer communicated 
with the prisoners when he did not wish to enter 
their cells. He saw, in a half-sitting, half-reclining 
position on the hard, narrow cot, a young light-col- 
ored mulatto. His regular features, clear olive 
complexion, and soft rings of curling hair would 
have made him very beautiful except for the look 
of intense pain that contracted his emaciated fea- 
tures. 

Mr. Boynton turned away with a sigh. Was there 
anything tnat he could do to relieve a case like this? 

As he followed the guard down the passage the 
clear voice began again. 
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•*Two mo' ribbers an* I boun' tcr go. 
Two mo' ribbers an' I bound ter go, 
De angels open e' do I" 

And, with this sound in his ears, the visitor passed 
out into the air and sunshine. 

There were several effects that followed Mr. 
Boynton's visit to the jail. To Jube came hope. 
His confidence in his master^s power to put things 
right gave him a new hold on life. When Fletcher 
next saw him his illness was relieved by the quinine 
that had been sent him, and, in face and manner, he 
was much more like the Jube of former times. 

Three days after the visit to the prison, as Mr. 
Boynton was returning home from his office, he met 
on the street a surgeon and accosted him. 

"Did you receive the permit that I sent you with a 
request that you would visit a mulatto boy in the 
jail?" 

"Yes, I received it." 

"And did you go?" 

"Yes, but not at once. There were too many 
of our own military cases demanding attention. But 
I found time for it this morning. The leg has been 
amputated and bandaged, but it is probably too late 
to save the boy's life. He might have lived if it 
had been done at first. But it is a bad case. He 
seems to have been a fine young nigger. It's a pity 
he couldn't have been helped." 

"You think the case is hopeless, then?" 

"Why, possibly with the utmost care one in his 
condition might recover. But I don't think the op- 
eration will avail anything in this case except to 
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make the boy a little more comfortable while he 
lasts. And it is just as well I What could a crip- 
pled nigger do in the case he is in? He might as 
well die." 

With a brief "Good evening" to the doctor, 
Fletcher Boynton went on his way thoughtfully. 

A week later he again had occasion to visit the 
jail. Before going to Jube's cell he asked the guard 
concerning the mulatto boy. 

"He died this morning," said the jailer. "He 
mought just as well. They're gittin' reduced some 
in yhere, and it's so many mouths less for us ter 
feed. But he was a likely young nigger." 

Mr. Boynton made no reply. Giving one sigh 
for the tragedy of this short obscure life, he passed 
on to visit Jube. 



XXIII 

THE DIE IS CAST 

Mrs. MacPherson was entering her brother's 
office. Her face was pale and the set lines about 
her mouth showed that she was in a state of unusual 
mental tension. 

"I am p[lad to find you alone, Fletcher. I have 
been looking for some time for an opportunity to 
talk with you. But I seldom see you now." 

"Do you wish that I would come to your house 
oftener?" Fletcher asked the question with a direct 
gaze that invited a full discussion of all points of 
variance. 

"Yes, and no," replied Mrs. MacPherson. "I 
do not wish any drifting apart in our family rela- 
tions. Yet I must say frankly that I do not under- 
stand the position you are taking, and I do not want 
my family to be compromised by these idiosyncrasies 
of yours. 

"You say you do not understand me. Is there 
anything special in my actions that you would like 
to have explained?" 

"Yes. That is why I came this morning. I do 
not understand your recent visit to the prisoners in 
the jail. All your friends are talking about it. We 
do not see that you had any business there, and, in 
the present status of your social affairs, one or two 
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such acts will suffice to put you wholly under a so- 
cial ban." 

"As to my visit to the jail, — if that is what is 
troubling you, — I went to see if I could do anything 
for my old servant Tube." 

"tube? Is Jube in that lot?" 

"1 am sorry to sav he is; and in a pitiful case I 
found him, too. I nope that I have succeeded in 
making his situation a little more tolerable." 

"Well, I am sorry for Jube. Yet, it serves him 
right. What should a servant expect who treats 
hrs master as he has treated you? After all that 
our family has done for him, too I" 

Mr. Boynton gave a slight shrug. "So far as that 
goes, I reckon Jube has done as much for me as I 
ever did for him." 

"But how did you know that Jube was there?" 

"I supposed he must be, though I lost touch with 
him after he was moved from the Island. But I 
heard of him through a darky who saw him as they 
were getting ready to move the prisoners to the jail. 
In fact, I received a little note from Jube himself. 
It was the day we went to visit the blockade runner, 
and I kept the young ladies waiting half an hour in 
consequence. I hurried to the square to get a 
glimpse of the procession. I was too late to see 
Jube himself, but I saw enough to make my heart 
ache. A crowd of negroes with a few white men 
were gathered at the street corners to gaze at the 
half-naked, filthy, emaciated wretches as they were 
hurried along. * Water, water I' I could hear them 
cry. But a notice was held up forbidding any one 
to hold conmiunication with them. In spite of the 
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injunction several negroes rushed out from the 
crowd with a can or two of water. I was glad to 
see it, — ^would have done the same thing myself if 
I had had a chance." 

"I don't see why you say that. It would have 
done them little good, and might have done you no 
end of harm. Of course, water would have been 
given to them a litde later at the jail. The guards 
were obliged to keep off the crowd." 

"Of course, sister. I only mentioned it to let 
you know how their pitiable condition impressed 
me." 

"Well, it isn't in nature that they should escape 
suffering after turning against their old masters. 
These nigger prisoners are the poor offscourings of 
an ungrateful race." 

"If you had seen Jube when I found him you 
would not think him ungrateful, I am sure." 

"But if you didn't see Tube in the procession, I 
don't see why you didn*t let the matter drop with- 
out compromismg yourself further by going to the 
jail. I shouldn't try to hunt up a runaway slave 
who had gone over to the enemy." 

"Jube saved my life once, sister, and I would 
cut off my right hand sooner than let him perish if 
I could save him. I lost no time in getting a per- 
mit to visit the jail, and in hunting him up. The 
poor fellow was having a desperate time with chills 
and fever. I sent him some medicine and a cover- 
let, and am glad to know that he is more comfort- 
able than he was when I found him." 

"I am thankful to know that it was on Jube's 
account that you went, and not from any misplaced 
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sympathy with this Yankee scheme of arming our 
slaves against us," said Mrs. MacPherson with em- 
phasis. *'I shall lose no time in telling our ac- 
quaintances that Jube is in the jail. They all know 
how much you used to think of Jube, and what a 
good servant he was until the Yankees got hold of 
him and spoiled him." 

"Indeed, sister, it isn't worth your while to be 
making excuses in my behalf. Perhaps there are 
some other motives in my mind besides simply trying 
to do Jube a kindness. 

"I hope you don't mean to imply that you think 
there is any sense in the argument that these run- 
away negroes should be held as prisoners of war 
and exchanged as such I The idea of negotiating 
exchanges lor our own slaves 1 They are no sol- 
diers I" 

"The negroes did some heavy fighting at Fort 
Wagner," replied Mr. Boynton. "If they did not 
act like soldiers in that assault, then there weren't 
any there, white or black. I^ think that it is going 
to be necessary for our authorities to recognize them 
as having soldiers' rights." 

"How can you talk so, Fletcher Boynton? The 
Governnuent could not do^ otherwise than to hold 
them accountable to our civil laws." 

"I am not criticizing the action of the Govern- 
ment especially," said Mr. Boynton. "But the ques- 
tion has got to be setded before the courts. And 
there are some considerations affecting it, besides 
what our own people think. The United States will 
have something to say on this question, no doubt." 

There was a trace of a supercilious smile on Mrs. 
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MacPherson's face as she said: "The United States! 
I don't see what they can do about it. If our au- 
thorities do not see fit to exchange them, I don't 
see that any foolish Yankee notions can compel them 
to do so." 

Mr. Boynton rose, and, turning over some papers 
on the table, he found an editorial in one of them 
and glanced throug^h it rapidly. 

"I have been giving this subject some special 
consideration lately, Lavinia. Here is a New York 
paper that was smuggled into our lines. It has an 
article that is significant of Northern sentiment on 
the subject." 

Mrs. MacPherson smiled again, — ^but more faint- 
ly, — as she read the article. **It is mostly bluster! 
They don't really care so much about the aarkies as 
some of them pretend." 

There was a pause before Fletchier replied, care- 
fully choosing his words: "The legal question will 
have to come before our State courts. I sincerely 
hope that sentence will not be passed upon these 
prisoners. I hope it for their sakes, poor devils, 
but fully as much for the sake of the South itself. I 
believe it would be the greatest injury to the South- 
ern cause that could possibly befall, if these colored 
prisoners suffer harm at our hands. The test of the 
case in law is bound to come, and some strong man 
is needed for the defense of these unfortunates." 

Mrs. MacPherson was silent. Her face took on 
a frightened look. She began to see a new meaning 
in her brother's words. 

Fletcher resumed: "I have said enough, Sister 
Lavinia, to let you know that I believe it is the duty 
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of some able advocate to take up this defense. If 
no one else offers, — I shall undertake it." 

With voice choked by emotion, Mrs. MacPherson 
exclaimed: "You do not really mean it I Tell me 
that you do not! You are talking for argument, as 
usual. You do not mean that you will put aside 
the wishes and judgment of your nearest relations 
and friends, that you will sacrifice all your own pros- 
pects in life, and set yourself in this defiant way 
against the sentiments of our people. The effort 
itself would be hopeless. To do this that you pro- 
pose would mean for you an irrecoverable loss of 
reputation and social standing. And it could achieve 
— nothing — nothing.'^ 

"I do not know that the case is hopeless, sister, 
though I confess that it is desperate. But I believe 
there is a chance of winning it, and not only saving 
the life of poor Jube and his companions, but also 
of saving our people from a mistaken policy that 
would bring final disaster to the South. I do not 
hope to escape public obloquy, nor to win aiw per- 
sonal triumph. I shall take what comes and I hope 
to bear it like a man." 

Mrs. MacPherson had risen and now stood with 
white lips and with her hand upon the door. 

"Tell me once more, Fletcher Boynton, — ^is your 
mind fully determined to do this thing?" 

**I have said it, Lavinia. I will add this. I took 
this morning the initial steps, and have subscribed a 
paper as leading counsel for the defense in the case 
of the State of South Carolina against these prison- 
ers. There is now no drawing back." 

Mrs. MacPherson's face was of ashen paleness 
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as she said in a constrained tone: ^'Then here our 
ways divide. You have made your own choice. I 
have done all I could to hold you back. I have 
stood by you in the face of deserved blame. But 
you yourself have cut the bonds between us. You 
cannot ask us to share your obloquy, or indorse 
your false and mawkish sentiments. fVe must be 
free from the mire that befouls your name. Neither 
my reputation — nor my sons', nor that of Rose EU 
lerbe shall be dragged in the dust by you. . . . No ! 
Do not follow me I Do not come to our house! 
Henceforth we will cut away all entanglements be- 
tween us. May God have mercy on you and on 
us alir 



XXIV 

A DEMOLISHED FORT 

The bombardment of Charleston did not distract 
the attention of the United States from the fort in 
the harbor, which was the city's chief defense. In 
the great shelling of August, 1863, Fort Sumter was 
much injured, and a part of its war material was 
therefore transferred to Sullivan's Island. There 
was a short suspension of attacks while the Federals 
were taking possession of Fort Wagner and strength- 
ening that position. Then, with increased facilities 
for attack from various new batteries at different 
points in the marshes, they began a series of minor 
bombardments upon Sumter which lasted through 
the rest of the fall and the early winter. 

During this long period the garrison were kept 
constantly busy. There were no visits to the city, 
nor was it safe for the citizens to visit the fort. 
But the soldiers on duty there were kept well in 
mind by the ladies of Charleston, and many com- 
forts and gifts were added to the necessary stores 
that were sent down daily by the supply boat. Re- 
turn offerings of fruit and flowers ordered from 
the stores of Charleston also continued to find their 
way now and then to friends of the garrison in the 
city. 

One day, late in the fall, a basket of fine oranges 
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came from the fruiterer's to Dr. MacPherson*s 
door, marked, "To Miss Ellerbe, with the compli- 
ments of Sergeant Trenhohn." 

Rose received the gift with a flush of pleasure, 
which deepened as she met the gaze of her cousin 
Sam, who had often bantered her about Trenholm's 
attentions. But this time Sam was silent. His own 
experiences were making him gentle toward any 
possible sensitiveness in the hearts of others. To 
Rose's mind, however, came at once the thought 
that she could use the unusual delicacies to tempt 
her cousin's capricious appetite. 

In acknowledgment of tlie eift Rose sent a cordial 
letter which rejoiced young Trenholm's heart, as it 
seemed to lessen the constraint that had overshad- 
owed their relations since his too forward appeal 
to her feelings some months before. A part of this 
letter ran as follows: 

''We were all anxious about you during the hot weather of 
August and September. The accounts of illness that ccune from 
the fort, and especially the threatened epidemic of cerebro-spinal 
meningitis, gave us deep concern. I hope that with the cooler 
weather conditions are improved and that we shall hear of no 
more severe illness. 

**The thoughts of the whole city are with you during these 
repeated bombardments, and we feel very proud of our brave 
harbor defenders. The recent reports of the need of materials 
for repair of the fort have stimulated us all to new efforts. On 
Monday I attended a meeting of ladies to make bags for the 
sand sent down from the cily. It isn't delicate work for the 
fingers, — ^the sewing of such heavy coarse material, — but we are 
glad to do anything that can help. 

''Yesterday the city was jubilant over the news that a signal 
book of the Yankees had been washed ashore. I haven't heard 
whether it is likely to be of any practical benefit or not. But 
we have not yet got over the deUgfat that we felt on hearing 
that General Beauregard himself had discovered a key to the 
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Yankee signals and that your garrison had been saved a sur- 
prise by me reading of a signal from one of their flagships. 
Rodney declares that this was a 'signal triumph for old Boryl' 
"You must all be getting very weary under this long siege. 
But your friends will give you an ovation that is worth having 
when it is all over." 

Rose's letter also narrated various incidents of 
the city life and the doings of its young people. 
About only one of their mutual acquaintances she 
chose to be discreetly silent. The letter contained 
no allusion to Fletcher Boynton. Trenholm noticed 
the omission, and scanned the pages in vain to see 
if he could gain any clew to Rose's feelings in that 
direction. 

Before many days a long reply came to Rose from 
Sergeant Trenholm. After this the correspondence 
again ceased, though an occasional message passed 
between Miss EUerbe and the young officer at the 
fort. 

Trenholm's letter was as follows: 

**Mt Deab Miss Rose: Your letter was a source of great pleas- 
ure. You cannot think how welcome such missives are to us in 
our restricted camp life. 

**You are quite right in thinking that we are tired. The attacks 
have been so constant of late that some of the men are on duty 
every night in repairing the breaches made by the day's shelling. 
It seems to me that I am starving for sleep. When I do get 
a chance to lie down I sleep with the concentrated energy of the 
seven sleex>ers. 

'^The side of Fort Sumter toward Morris Island is the weakest 
as well as the most exposed. The fort needs constant repairs in 
that part, and it seems almost impossible to get material enough 
to fill in the gaps. The sand on the island, as you know, has run 
short. The supply boat is now making two trips a day, and two 
extra vessels are now running to bring materials from the main 
shore. Yesterday, as we were putting in place the sand bags 
received from the city, I was constantly fancying that your 
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fingers bad been employed in making up tbe coarse materiaL It 
seemed more valuable because of tbe tbou^t. 

'^Yesterday's boat also brougbt down a lot of tbat cotton that 
has been iTing; useless so long at the wharves. We soak the bales 
in water and pile them in with the sand bags when they run 
short We much prefer the sand, however, as we fear that the 
cotton may sometime take fire. Our gp^atest excitement here 
when we are not actually fighting is in watching the movements 
of the Yankee ships, and al^ the soldiers on Morris Island. We 
can see them auite plainly by the use of glasses, and we keep 
a close watch, 1 can assure you. The calcium lights are of great 
use in searching out new l>oats and watching their movements. 
We are learning to use these lights so as to see what is going 
on and yet keep ourselves in shadow. The Yankees, of course, 
can see our lights, but we do not have open movements that they 
can watch as we do theirs." 

So wrote Sergeant Trenholm at the beginning 
of December, 1863. But a change in the conditions 
at Fort Sumter was soon to occur. Before day- 
break on December 1 1 a terrific crash startled the 
sleeping inhabitants of Charleston. It was followed 
by a series of explosions that shook the city and the 
neighboring island shores. Everyone rushed to the 
housetops or to the verandas that commanded a 
view of the harbor, and every heart trembled at 
sight of the thick smoke that was rising from Fort 
Sumter. Soon the flames from the fort lighted up 
the sky, and the people in the city watched the con- 
flagration with anxious eyes. The Federal troops 
on Morris Island were also gazing at the sight with 
breathless interest. By the bri^t glare me gar- 
rison at Fort Wagner could watch, with field-elasses, 
the excited throngs that gathered on the Battery, 
and could even read the time of night on the church 
steeples of the city. 

All sorts of conjectures were rife in Charleston, 
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but it was soon known that a bomb from the Fed- 
eral batteries had struck the magazine, and that 
the explosion had shattered the Fort and set fire 
to the Duildings. 

At early daylight Dr. MacPherson came home 
ivith the latest news from the military headquar- 
ters. 

"Fort Sumter is demolished — forever." 

"Will the island now be vacated?" asked Mrs. 
MacPherson anxiously. 

"It is too early to say. But I think not. A mass 
of sand and debris is as safe an intrenchment as 
a building, — safer, perhaps. It will have to be al- 
tered to be tenable, but I think the garrison have 
no thought of giving up." 

"Thank God!" said Mrs. MacPherson. "Our 
harbor defense is still to be trusted." 

Thus the little pentangular fort that had been 
built and equipped with so much care and had held 
such an important place in the history of the great 
conflict was laid finally in ruins. But the end of its 
history was not yet. The garrison could still hold 
out behind their sand intrenchments. From this 
time on, however, there was little surface for the 
United States armies to fire upon. The shells be- 
came less frequent as it began to be realized by the 
Federal troops that it was a hopeless effort to try 
to dislodge the staunch little garrison that still held 
the fort in Charleston harbor. 
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PAUSES IN THE CONFLICT 

After their early defeat at Secessionville the 
Federals had abandoned James Island, and the 
Confederate batteries erected there now bristled 
very close to those of the Union troops on Morris 
Island. There was little real fighting, however, the 
military excitements of the region being limited for 
the most part to an occasional skirmish or the cap- 
ture of a few scouts. 

The troops on the two islands found endless in- 
terest in watching one another's movements. 
Messages between the armies were sometimes con- 
veyed Dy means of flags and torches. Often, on a 
quiet evening, the squads of men on the two sides 
of Lighthouse Inlet amused themselves by send- 
ing forth calls for the others to hear, and the con- 
trasting sounds of the two armies, — ^the "y^"^ — Y^' 
i, — ^ya-i," of the "rebel yell," and the three cheers 
of tne Union troops, — ^were often mingled on the 
night air. 

Sometimes the voices of the hostile camps blended 
in song or answered one another in responsive 
strains. Nearly all the popular songs of the war 
era were known to both armies. "When Johnny 
comes marching home" was a great favorite, 
while "Tenting on the old camp ground" and "Just 
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before the battle, Mother,'* brought pathos to the 
voice and tears to the eyes of many a bronzed 
veteran in both camps. But the strams that rose 
with greater fervor than all others were those of 
"Home, sweet home," with which these camp con- 
certs usually closed. 

Various pleasantries were exchanged from time 
to time between the armies, and minor engagements 
were planned, with little object except to vary the 
monotony of camp life on these marshy wastes. A 
rude house built by the Confederates on the water- 
ways between the two islands was called by the Fed- 
erals "Block House Number One." For many days 
they watched it closely, supposing it to be occupied 
and on the defensive. At last a reconnoitering party 
in a fit of courage approached nearer and found, 
to their disgust, that it was empty, as had been the 
case all the time. 

A house near by on the Federal side was "Block 
House Number Two." One day, soon after the 
capture of "Block House Number One," the "Yan- 
kees" determined to try a joke on the "Johnnies." 
A stuffed figure in uniform was placed as a lookout 
on the top of "Block House Number Two." It be- 
came at once a target for the Confederates and ex- 
cited great rivalry among their marksmen. But the 
lookout seemed to bear a charmed life, standing 
resolute at his post for half an hour under the sharp 
fire, until at last the Confederates discovered that 
they were the victims of a joke. 

At Camp Wagner, where Major Vincent was sta- 
tioned, great changes had taken place since the year 
before. A thorough policing and disinfection of the 
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camp had been ordered; all garbage had been bur- 
ied, and the fort placed in a thoroughly healthful 
condition. The Sanitary Commission came down 
from the North and began this work, and when 
they were needed at other battlegrounds the work 
of improvement was continued bv the garrison itself, 
who were no longer pressed witn the business of ac- 
tive warfare. 

Many of the Confederate officers who had been 
under nre at Wagner had now been exchanged. 
Among this number was Colonel Archdale. As his 
health had suffered from the long imprisonment and 
his age already exceeded that of the military re- 
quirements, he was now discharged from the serv- 
ice, and great was the joy of his family and friends 
to have him at home once more. 

The Confederate prisoners who had not been ex- 
changed were now removed from Camp Wagner to 
a small island in Lighthouse Inlet connected with 
Morris Island by a narrow foot bridge. It was the 
highest and dryest point in all those marshy wastes. 
In the center or the little island stood a tall pine tree, 
near the top of which a platform was erected called 
the Crow's Nest. The lookout at the island by 
climbing to the Crow's Nest could with the aid of 
field glasses distinctly see the towers of Charleston, 
and he found great pleasure in watching from this 
point the evening illuminations within the city. 

On one occasion the officers at Lighthouse Inlet 
were greatly amused by seeing a blind and wounded 
Confederate soldier come into camp bringing on his 
back a Federal soldier wounded in both his legs. 
The Confederate supplied the means of locomotion. 
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while his burden furnished eyesight for them both. 
They were greeted with a cheer from the Union 
troops, and the best medical attention that the camp 
could afford was given to them both. 

Letters were interchanged with considerable free- 
dom between the besiegers and the residents of the 
city, subject of course to rigorous inspection in cross- 
ing the lines. One day a letter reached Rose writ- 
ten in the familiar handwriting that she had long 
been wishing to see again. It came from Camp 
Wagner and was as follows: 

"My Dearest Sister: I am rejoiced to learn that there is a pos- 
sible communication again with you. Letters can be sent into 
Charleston now under a flag of truce. 

"My hand was wounded by tiie bursting of a gun several months 
ago. It is healed, but will always be somewhat crippled, I sup- 
pose. I have been to the North on a furlough, but am now back 
at Morris Island. I am not in active command of troops, but am 
retained here for various services which my familiarity with the 
region is supposed to give me special fitness for. 

"War is always cruel, and nothing can make it otherwise. Yet 
in this quiet camp life there is much that is pleasant. The weather 
now is delightful, and, with the abundant supplies that are sent 
us from the North, life is really enjoyable. 

"Yet I am constantly mindful of the privations that you must 
be suffering on the other side of the harbor. I fear that life is a 
long series of privations in the dear old city at present. How I 
wish that I could share my own comforts with you and with the 
rest of aunt's family, to whom I send my affectionate remem- 
brances. Please take the earliest opportunity to send a line to 
"Your faithful and devoted brother, 

"Robert Vincent." 

Meanwhile in Charleston the early excitements of 
the bombardment were over, and the tension of feel- 
ing was in a measure relaxed. Rose's reply to Ma- 
jor Vincent's letter ran as follows : 
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"Mt Diae Bbothee: Your letter was joyfully received, and I 
am thankful to hear of your health and safety. But it is cruel 
to know that vou are still among the assailants of our dear city. 
It is the hardest part of the war to me to feel that victory on 
either side means defeat and x>erhaps death to dear ones on the 
other. If you were only on this side, too, the privations of war 
would be easier to bear. But I am not judging your course. I 
love you and am proud of you in spite of the thinjp that separate 
us, and I am thankful beyond measure to hear from you again. 

"We are now somewhat used to the shells, but not reconciled 
to them, you may be sure. St. Michael's tower, to which they 
seem to be cliiefly directed, has never yet been struck, I am glad 
to say. The chimes have been removed to Columbia for safe 
keeping, and the city seems lonesome without their music 

"But Sam is needing me, and I must close. 

"Write whenever you can find the opportunity to 
"Your affectionate sister, 

"Robe Ellerbe.'* 

New batteries continued to be erected at various 
points in the marsh, and to throw their projectiles 
into the city and upon Fort Sumter, now withm easy 
range. To these batteries popular names were 
given, such as "Bull in the Woods,*' "Mud Digger," 
Peanut Battery," and so on, but the Charleston 
name of "Swamp Angel" became the one that his- 
tory has adopted for them all. 

Thanksgiving Day brought its benefactions to the 
Union soldiers, and a good dinner for the army was 
provided by Northern friends. Fort and sack races 
were held on the beach, with Spanish Horse and 
other sports. A concert was given in the store- 
house of the quartermaster, and the day passed 
pleasantly, in spite of the war conditions. 

On Christmas Day there was a lull in operations 
for both armies. At Fort Sumter the weary garri- 
son relaxed its energies, and the day was given to 
recreation. The people of the city taxed their slen- 
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der resources to send gifts to the soldiers, who thus 
enjoyed a Christmas feast that seemed elaborate in 
contrast with their usual fare. 

Early in January another spasmodic effort was 
made at Morris Island to bombard the wreckage 
of the little harbor fort. Then came the orders 
from Washington to be frugal of ammunition. So 
the firing was lessened, and soon afterward it ceased 
entirely for several months. 

On February 2 2d military salutes were exchanged 
between Sumter and Wagner, and at the latter fort 
a great celebration was held, with speeches, toasts, 
songs, and music by a brass band. Thirteen Con- 
federate guns were also fired at Castle Pinckney in 
honor of the day. Thus in a lull of the conflict the 
courtesies of war were interchanged, and the oppos- 
ing armies united in paying honor to the Father of 
his Country. 

On one occasion the amenities of the situation 
were carried so far that some of the Union officers. 
Major Vincent among the number, received and ac- 
cepted an invitation to a hop at a private house in 
Charleston. There was dancing and much social 
gayety, but a chief feature of the evening was the 
introduction of several new Confederate songs, sung 
with much glee by the young hostesses, though they 
were not at all complimentary to their guests. At 
the close of the entertainment copies of these songs 
were presented to the departing Union officers, and 
the next day, with slight changes in the words to suit 
the new environment, they were lustily sung in the 
camp of the besiegers. 

Thus passed life among the soldiers near Charles- 
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ton during a part of the third year of the war. Vic- 
tories at other points rejoiced the Federal armies. 
Among other tidings came the news that Atlanta 
had surrendered, and a salute was fired at Wagner 
in honor of the event. 

But here the serious business of warfare seemed to 
have found a pause. The eyes of the country were 
turned toward other battlegrounds, though a latent 
interest was always felt in the effort to keep up the 
siege and bombardment of the city and the fort that 
had been the theater of the first events of the great 
struggle. 



XXVI 

CONGRATULATIONS AND HOPES 

In January, 1864, an event occurred that was of 
interest to Rose and her friends. 

"There is to be a visiting party to Fort Sumter 
to-morrow, and it is to include ladies," said Dr. 
MacPherson one morning to his wife. "The party 
will be under the escort of several military officers. 
I am invited to join and bring ladies with me. If 
the hospital duties allow, I should like to accept and 
take you and Rose also." 

The announcement awakened a tumult of feeling 
in Rose's mind. First, there was the excitement of a 
trip down the harbor from which ladies had been 
excluded for many months. There were interesting 
changes to be seen, the result of varied military en- 
gagements. Yet Rose's excitement was chiefly due 
to the thought that there would be necessarily a 
meeting with Trenholm, whom she had not seen for 
a long time — ^not, in fact, since that fateful visit that 
had terminated with so much embarrassment to 
them both. For the next twenty-four hours her 
niind alternated between fears that some untoward 
circumstance might prevent the proposed trip and 
spasmodic hopes that this might really be the case. 

The next morning proved balmy and beautiful, 
like a spring day in more northern latitudes. Dr. 
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MacPherson's hospital duties were propitious also, 
and about ten o'clock the party embarked in the best 
of spirits. Field-glasses were passed from hand to 
hand and directed eagerly toward the harbor shores. 

"Turn the glass this way, my dear," said Dr. 
MacPherson to his wife. Can you not discover 
one of those *Swamp Angel' batteries over yonder 
in the midst of that patch of high grass?" 

*'Yes, I think I see it. But it is hardly distin- 
guishable. Cummings Point interests me more. It 
IS greatly changed smce we came down the harbor 
last summer." 

But it was on Fort Sumter itself that the thoughts 
of the party were chiefly centered. 

"How squat and ruinous it looks 1" said one. 

The minds of all the party echoed the same 
thought. But Mrs. MacPherson added, "It towers 
higher than ever, I think, in its moral attitude of 
brave defense." 

So, as the visitors looked upon the ruin and re- 
called the vicissitudes through which the fort had 
passed, the prevailing feeling was one of congratu- 
lation and rejoicing. 

The ladies of the party were assisted to land by 
members of the garrison, and were conducted into 
the fort by a zigzag channel that had been mined 
through the sand and rubbish that obstructed the 
gorge. The narrow entrance soon widened into a 
barrack room, where all the seats that the camp 
afforded had been placed for the reception of the 
visitors. 

After greetings had been exchanged and congrat- 
ulations offered, the guests were conducted over th^ 
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ruined fortification, the officer in command pointing 
out the changes that had occurred and the location or 
interesting events. 

"Here is the spot where the magazine stood. 
The shell entered just at this point." 

"It is marvelous that in such an explosion there 
was not more injury to human life," said Mrs. Mac- 
Pherson. 

"Fortunately the garrison were mostly in quar- 
ters at the time, and the guard was patroling his 
beat and had just reached the outer Imes. It was 
indeed marvelously fortunate. With the first sound 
of the explosion, of course, all who were near rushed 
away as far as possible. New explosions followed 
as new deposits of powder were reached, but most 
of us had then had time to hide ourselves quickly 
behind the sand defenses. We found sand a good 
protection from internal as well as external dangers 
that night." 

Dr. MacPherson smiled. "South Carolinians 
will hereafter have a higher respect for the wind- 
blown sandbanks along these low shores," he re- 
marked. 

There was little to be seen at the fort except its 
general demolished condition. One or two guns of 
the original armament still stood in the northwest 
angle, at a point where they could not be reached 
by Gillmore's batteries. But neither were they 
in a position to be used with much effectiveness 
against the enemy. The fort was still in a state of 
defense, but its day of active operations was passed 
forever. 

After all that was left of the military post had 
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received due inspection, and many questions had 
been asked and answered on each side, the company 
reassembled in the barrack room, where a feast as 
lavish as circumstances allowed had been spread for 
their guests by the soldiers of the garrison. The 
poor supplies of the fort had also received liberal 
reinforcements from baskets and boxes brought by 
the visitors themselves. The uniforms of the hosts 
were faded and old, but the manner of serving and 
the courtliness of demeanor that graced the occa- 
sion would have done honor to a much more elab- 
orate banquet. 

Dinner being over, the party broke up into small 
groups for more personal conversation, and Tren- 
holm found himself accidentally near Mrs. Mac- 
Pherson, who ^as not at all averse to a friendly 
tete-a-tete with the young officer. 

"I take great pleasure in expressing to you per- 
sonally. Sergeant Trenholm, the grateful pride that 
I feel in our harbor defenders and in your own part 
in our city's defense. . • . But does not the present 
mode of camp life seem a little tame in comparison 
with the active operations of a while ago?" 

"We don't see much that is exciting ahead of us, 
I must confess," he replied. "We can't do anything 
against anything else. But we are about as safe in 
this pile of sand as the mole that burrows in the 
ground, and can burrow farther if anyone tries to 
drive him out. There isn't goin^ to be much more 
to tell of here, I fancy," he contmued. "You have 
much more to report than I have. I want to know 
about all our friends in the city — Captain Eustis and 
all the rest." 
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At the allusion to her son Mrs. MacPherson grew 
instantly grave. "Poor Sam," she said. "We all 
feel very anxious about him. He does not improve. 
You know they have never removed the ball that 
entered his side. The operation was tried, but did 
not succeed. The doctors dared not go deeper be- 
cause of the nearness of the arteries and other vital 
organs. . . . But I ought not to burden you with 
details of our family troubles." 

"Dear Mrs. MacPherson," said Trenholm, in a 
sympathetic voice, "you know how intimate I used 
to be with Sam. Don't you remember the days when 
we were in Mr. Trefethen's school together? I 
often went to your house to play with Sam on Sat- 
urday afternoons. You were lifee a mother to me 
many times. I remember it more gratefully than 
you can ever know. And Sam's health and happi- 
ness is of great interest to me. I am only too glad 
to hear anything that you like to tell me of him." 

Mrs. MacPherson's heart warmed toward the 
manly-looking young soldier at her side. She was 
always especially drawn to those who were Sam's 
friends. 

"I shall tell Sam what you have said," she re- 
plied. "I do remember that you were close com- 
E anions in those days. I liked to have you visit 
im, too. I felt that you were just such a playmate 
as I wished him to have. Dear boy," she continued 
meditatively, "I fear he is losing all hope. He is 
much depressed, though he tries to appear brave 
for our sakes. But the hard thing is that there is so 
little to build hope upon. The doctors do not know 
of anything more that can be done." 
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"Poor fellow I" said Trenholm sympathetically. 
Then he added: "Does he take much interest in 
things about him? How does he employ his time?" 

*Tt hangs very heavy, I am afraid," said his 
mother. "We read to him sometimes and try to 
amuse him. But we are all busy, and are obliged 
to leave him alone more than is good for him, I 
fear." 

"I believe that Mr. Boynton used to read to him 
in the earlier part of his illness, did he not? I think 
Rodney told me so once when I was inquiring for 
Sam," said Trenholm, with a little hesitation. 

Mrs. MacPherson's countenance changed slightly. 
The allusion to her brother called up unpleasant 
thoughts. She spoke reservedly. "Brother Fletcher 
is also busy just now. He has an absorbing law case 
on his hands. I do not need to tell you what it is. 
You see the papers and must know." 

There was a slight pause, and then she went on 
with a trace of excitement in her voice. "I would 
not have you think that my brother's friends ap- 
prove his action. It has in fact made a break be- 
tween him and us. Of course I recognize some ex- 
tenuating circumstances that have led Fletcher into 
it. His early associations with Captain Hartwell 
and his personal fondness for Jube have had a 
strong influence. But I think he is making a need- 
less sacrifice of himself. In short, I wholly disap- 
prove his course, and naturally, under the circum- 
stances, he has ceased to visit at our house. ... I 
do not like to speak of these things," she added, "but 
I have decided that it is better to let people know 
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just what our attitude is toward my brother's po- 
sition." 

Trenholm felt a sensation of relief. It was good 
to know that Rose was not under Boynton's in- 
fluence. In fact, Trenholm had asked the question 
regarding Mr. Boynton partly with a view to learn- 
ing how matters stood between him and Rose. His 
own chances were brightening, he hoped. But the 
happy thought was quickly succeeded bv a feeling of 
pity for poor Sam, whose hopes had been so sadly 
frustrated. 

There was a brief silence before Trenholm spoke 
again. "I wish I might ask one question. Do not 
think me rude, Mrs. MacPherson, and do not reply 
if I am over-bold. But I should very much like to 
know whether or not Sam thinks as much as ever of 
Miss Archdale ? Are they engaged ?" 

Mrs. MacPherson hesitated. Trenholm spoke 
again quickly. ** Forgive me for the too personal 
question. One has no right to ask al^out such a mat- 
ter unless it has been made public. Do not reply, I 
beg you." 

But Mrs. MacPherson's heart had opened widely 
toward the young man by her side — Sam's boyhood 
friend. Sam himself would confide his affairs to 
Trenholm; so she believed. She decided to make 
an effort to have Trenholm visit Sam at the earliest 
opportunity. 

She replied frankly: "No, not engaged. But 
Sam loves her, I am sure. I wish for his sake that 
they could be engaged. But I do not believe he 
will ever approach her on the subject. He would 
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feel it wrong to do so In his present position, I sup- 
pose." 

"Do you think she cares for him?" 

**I cannot tell, really, whether she does in the 
way you mean. She is devotedly kind and sympa- 
thetic. But I cannot judge of her real feelings. 
Claudia is frank and open as the day In most mat- 
ters, but In others she Is an enigma." 

"Perhaps if Sam knew her real sentiment It would 
help him to be cheerful. Suspense Is a hard thing 
to bear," said the young man sententlously, as If he 
were touching upon a personal experience. 

Mrs. MacFherson opened her lips as If to reply. 
Then she checked herself, but at length she said: 
"If Sam should speak to her It might make matters 
worse for him than before. I really do not know 
how the case stands. ... I cannot say more re- 
garding this matter at present," she continued, "but 
I assure you that It has been a relief to speak of It 
to you, who were Sam's early friend." And she laid 
her hand gently on the young soldier's arm. 

With a swift and sudden resolution Laurence 
Trenholm spoke again. "I thank you, dear Mrs. 
MacPherson. I am indeed deeply interested In all 
your household. I believe I do not need to tell you 
that my interest in one of them Is as deep-seated as 
life Itself. I wish I could know that my Interest Is 
reciprocated. May I ask you, Madam — Have I 
your free consent to try to win Miss Ellerbe's hand? 
And can you give me any encouragement that I shall 
be able to do so?" 

As Sergeant Trenholm was speaking, looking so 
handsome and strong In his faded uniform, with a 
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tender note in his voice and a suspicion of a tear in 
his eye, Mrs. MacPherson's heart warmed toward 
him thoroughly. 

She replied cordially: "You have my full and free 
consent. It would make me happy to have you win 
her. And she is a treasure to be won." 

It must be confessed that her sisterly heart gave a 
thump of regret on Fletcher's account as she spoke 
these words. But it was instantly quieted by the 
thought: ''Fletcher has proved himself unworthy of 
her. Although he is my brother, I may as well 
recognize this. He must reap as he has sown. It 
could not be for Rose's happiness, — ^no, it would not 
be for the happiness of either of them, — ^that they 
should ever wed." 

She continued aloud: "As for Rose herself, I can- 
not speak with assurance. I think, indeed, that she 
is not indifferent to you. She conceals, as a girl 
should, to some degree, her feelings. Perhaps she 
does not herself fully know them at present. But 
you have my full leave to try, and if I can do any- 
thing to favor your effort I shall gladly do so. Rose's 
own heart must act freely, however; I cannot and 
will not try to force it. Such efforts on the part of 
friends are always unwise and have their sad reac- 
tions." 

"I thank you," said Trenholm. "It is all that I 
can ask. Nor would I wish to win her unless her 
heart can turn to me of its own free accord. But I 
believe that we were made for each other, and I will 
not lay down the hope of gaining her love unless I 
hear rrom her own lips that it is forever impossi- 
ble." 
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Dr. MacPherson now approached with Rose by 
his side. As Mrs. MacPherson turned to speak with 
them the Doctor's glance rested for a moment on 
Trenholm's face and followed his eyes as they fixed 
themselves upon Rose. "Poor fellow," thought the 
Doctor, "I wish I could remove the obstacles that 
prevent him from seeing Rose alone." 

With a simultaneous impulse, Dr. MacPherson 
and Mrs. MacPherson moved quietly away. But 
Rose had no intention of entering into a tete-a-tete 
with Sergeant Trenholm that afternoon. She also 
turned aside, following her uncle and aunt. An 
hour later, as the visiting boat took its departure. 
Sergeant Trenholm felt a sense of disappointment 
that the visit was ended and he had found no chance 
for any private conversation with Miss EUerbe. 



XXVII 

A CHANCE ENCOUNTER 

Sam Eustis had had a restless night, with several 
attacks of severe pain. The medicine usually de- 
pended upon to give him relief was nearly gone, and, 
at an early hour in the morning, Rose started for the 
pharmacy with a prescription to be filled. While 
waiting for the medicine to be compounded she stood 
at the door looking thoughtfully into the street. Sud- 
denly, lifting her eyes, she encountered those of 
Fletcher Boynton. She had not seen him for weeks, 
though thoughts of him had often been in her mind. 
Now she was shocked at the pallor of his counte- 
nance. She knew that he had been working hard 
and must be tired. But was he really ill? 

As Fletcher caught the girl's eye he started toward 
her as if to speak. Then, changing his purpose, he 
lifted his hat and, without again looking in her di- 
rection, he passed on. Rose felt a quick sense of re- 
sentment. She stepped forward impetuously. 

"Cousin Fletcher, I wish to speak to you." He 
turned back and silently waited for what she had to 
say. "I do not think it is right for you to desert 
us as you have done. Why do you never come to 
see usr" 

"I am working very hard. Miss Rose. You don't 
know how much there is on my hands at present." 
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"I do not think that any work ought to prevent 
you from visiting Sam and doing what you can for 
him." 

"Sam, — dear Sam, — I am very anxious about him. 
I think of him many times a day. Will you not tell 
me all about him?" 

^ "He has had a trying night; I am waiting now for 
his medicine. The clerk said it would be ready in 
about fifteen minutes." 

Mr. Boynton looked at his watch. "Cousin Rose, 
will you walk with me toward the market ? ^ I will 
see that you are back as soon as the medicine is 
ready. . . . Now, tell me about Sam," he con- 
tinued, as Rose stepped to his side. "Does Dr. Mac- 
Pherson think of making another effort to remove 
the ball?" 

Rose looked very sober. "Uncle says it is of no 
use to search farther, — that Sam would sink under 
such an operation. The only thing that can be done 
now, we fear, is to keep him as comfortable as pos- 
sible while he is with us." 

"Dear boyl" said Fletcher. "How I wish that 
I could do something for him I" 

"Then why do you not come to see him?" de- 
manded Rose. 

"Has he asked for me?" 

"Why, I don't know whether he has directly or 
not. Sam is not one to keep asking for things that 
he cannot have. But I know, without his asking, 
that to see you would do him more good than almost 
anything else in the world." 

"Cousin Rose, I do not think I need to tell you 
that I have not voluntarily neglected Sam, nor ex- 
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iled myself from my sister's house. But I cannot 
go there against her wish." 

"Has Aunt Lavinia ever asked you not to visit 
Sam, Cousin Fletcher?" 

"Not in just those words. Yet the last time I 
had any conversation with her she did intimate that 
intercourse between her household and myself would 
have to cease if I undertook this law case." 

"Did she wish to keep you away from Sam, in 
particular?" 

"N — o, — I suppose not.— --Certainly not I" 

"Then who is it that is to be specially guarded 
from your evil presence?" and Rose glanced up with 
an arch expression in her eyes. 

Fletcher returned her look with a smile, but he 
did not reply. 

Rose continued, "Aunt Lavinia wishes Sam to 
have everything that he wants, and I am sure he 
wants to see you. Aunt would not need to see you 
herself unless she chose, even if you should call 
once in a while to see how Sam is getting along." 

Fletcher looked thoughtful. Then he said cau- 
tiouslv, "I believe that Sister Lavinia thought it 
would not be well for any of you if I should seem to 
be intimate with the family at present." 

"So far as / am concerned, Cousin Fletcher, — 
didn't you just now ask me to walk with you? Are 
we not even now walking together in one of the 
principal streets of Charleston?" 

"True, Cousin Rose, and I ought not to allow it. 
It was because I wanted so much to see vou and to 
hear about Sam. It is true that I am ariven with 
work. But if any intimation were sent to me that 
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Sam had asked for me and that Sister Lavinia would 
not object to my calling, the business that is pressing 
upon me would not keep me away from him, you 
mav be sure." 

Are you the only counsel for all those prisoners, 
Cousin Fletcher?" 

"Yes, virtually so. They will not all be brought 
to trial, however. Seven of the whole number have 
been indicted for crimes that would be punishable 
by death. Among these is Jube. I am especially 
his counsel, but it is proposed to niake his a test 
case. It is certain that he was born in slavery, that 
he escaped without manumission, and that he bore 
arms against the State. For some of the others it 
is not certain that they were slaves, or, perhaps, it 
is nearly certain that tney were not. If Jube is con- 
demned many others will doubtless be tried and con- 
demned also. If he is acquitted and turned over to 
the War Department again, the same will be true 
of all the rest." 

"Poor Tube ; and do you really think that you can 
clear him?" 

"I do not know. I shall do my utmost, not only 
out of gratitude and affection for him personally, 
but also because I truly believe it to be the right 
solution of the problem. This is really a large 
State question. It is my full belief that it would be 
the best policj for the State to recognize these ne- 
groes as belligerents. But public sentiment seems 
to be set against it." 

"I wish I might see Jube," said Rose thought- 
fully. "I used to be much attached to him. Will 
you take him some little gifts from me?" 
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"Most gladly, if you will send them to my of- 
fice. I have to go to the jail to see Jube to-morrow; 
if you can have them ready by that time it will be 
a good opportunity." 

"To-morrow?" said Rose. "But why can you 
not take me there, and let me speak with Jube my- 
self? I should be only too glad to do so." 

"You forget that a permit would be needed," re- 
plied Mr. Boynton with a smile. "Nor do you con- 
sider what such a step would cost. The oppro- 
brium that comes to me from these visits I can carry, 
but it must not extend itself to you. I fear that I 
have already gone too far in allowing you to walk 
with me this morning." 

Even as he spoke there approached a young lieu- 
tenant who had occasionally been Rose's partner at 
the hops at Madame Bonnat's. He was accom- 
panied by his cousin, a young lady whom Rose had 
known at school, and who was now a leader in the 
younger social set of the city. Rose looked up 
quickly to receive and return their greeting. 

What was her astonishment, as they drew near, 
to see the young people turn suddenly and cross to 
the other side of the street without a glance of recog- 
nition. 

Her face flushed angrily, and she looked quickly 
at her companion. But he only smiled in an im- 
passive way, and said: 

"Rosie, dear, this is not meant for you, but for 
me only. Take my advice, cousin. You cannot 
stem the tide for me. And *none of these things 
move me' any longer. But there would be no gain 
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to me nor to any one if you should be put under the 
same ban." 

"I should despise myself, Cousin Fletcher, if I 
should shrink from walking by your side anywhere 
and in sight of all the world. 

"Yes, dear cousin, and I thank you, and love you 
for it. Yet it is not best." 

Rose's mind was filled with a tumult of contradic- 
tory thoughts when they again reached the phar- 
macy. Taking Sam's medicine and giving a brief 
adieu to Mr. Boynton, she hurried homeward. 



XXVIII 

FACING THE INEVITABLE 

Mrs. MacPheRson's talk with Trenholm at the 
fort had awakened several thoughts that lingered in 
her mind. Perhaps it would relieve Sam's depression 
if he knew more fully what were Claudia's^ feelings 
toward him. Something was certainly weighing upon 
his spirits. She was sure of that. It was probably 
something connected with Claudia. 

A day or two later, as Sam Eustis lay looking 
out of tne window with sad listless eyes, his mother 
said: 

"Sam, dear, what are you thinking of ?'• 

"I was thinking," he said, "of the armies near 
Richmond, and also of some things that Claudia said 
yesterday. She is feeling very anxious about her 
brother in Virginia in view of the engagements that 
are likely to occur there before long. And I do not 
see how the outcome can be other than final defeat. 
The United States have large armies, and our own 
resources are getting very low. The Yankees have 
no thought of giving up. So I do not see that there 
is any hope of final victory to our arms." 

"Oh, come, Sam, dear I You are sick and things 
look worse than they are. We have had many suc- 
cesses and have held out against great odds, it will 
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not do to acknowledge any possibility of failure. We 
must put such thoughts far away." 

"Yes," he replied mournfully; "for those who can 
do active service that is the way to look at it. But 
for me there is nothing to do but lie here and think. 
I do not believe it is illness that so depresses me. It 
is a realization of the truth of things. I can see 
nothing to build any hope for the future upon, so far 
as this world is concerned, — ^nothing to give cause 
for either public or private rejoicing. It is simply 
a matter of endurance, — ^unto the end." 

"O Sam, my dearest boy, it breaks my heart to 
hear you speak so. We must not relax our firm grip 
upon faith and hope. But, Sam, dear, you spoke of 
Claudia. Is there not some personal desire of yours 
that is unsatisfied? Claudia is fond of you, I think. 
I believe that you are fond of her. Wny don't you 
tell her so, Sam ? Would it not make you feel better 
to do so?" 

"Oh, mother, dear, I wish I might. But how can 
I ? No I I ought not, — I would have no right to let 
her love me, even if she were such a fool as to do so 
under these circumstances. Don't tempt me to such 
a thought. . . . But besides this, mother," he added 
after a pause, "I have a feeling that she does not 
really love me, — I mean in the way I love her. She 
is kind to me. Oh, yes, she pities me, and loves me 
too, — as one might a dear friend or a brother. But 
if I were to suggest more than this I am afraid that 
I should lose even the friendliness that she now 
shows me. It might drive her away entirely. No, 
mother, I must keep the comfort that I have, and 
get what happiness I can out of the fancy that I like 
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to cherish, — ^the fancy that if I could have lived and 
proved my manhood by distinguished military ser- 
vice I might sometime have become worthy of her, 
and have taught her to love me as I love her." 

"Sam, my Doy, I do not urge you in this matter, 
but, perhaps, you have not judged her right. A 
burden of doubt is hard to carry. I do not think you 
should hesitate to speak freely if it would relieve 
your mind to do so. 

"As to Claudia herself, mother, dear, even if she 
were ready now to give to me such love as I feel for 
her, it would be selfish in me to take it. I am going 
to leave her. She will have her life to live without 
me. It is her happiness that I chieflv wish, and it 
could only hamper her young life to nave it in any 
way identified with mine. No, mother, I do not 
want her to do or say anything that might hinder 
her, even temporarily, from making a home of her 
own. It would not make me really happier to have 
Claudia say that she loves me. She must be as free 
as if I had never lived. As for me, the best joy 
that can be mine is to have things stay just as they 
are. It is enough for me that she is near me, and 
that I can watch her daily and pray for blessings to 
be showered upoa her life after mine has gone down 
in darkness." 

Mrs. MacPherson listened with tears in her eyes, 
but found no answer to his pathetic words. 

After a time Sam spoke again: "I have no un- 
gratified wish in regard to Claudia, mother, but 
there is one thing that I do long for sometimes." 

"What is it, dear? You know how gladly we all 
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ure." 



"Uncle Fletcher, mother I Why does he not 
come to see me? Once when I was sick as a little 
boy there was no one else who could lift me and 
soothe the pain as Uncle Fletcher did with his strong 
arms. I miss him so much. If he would only come 
in sometimes and sit with me for half an hour, I 
should be so glad." 

Mrs. MacPherson*s features quivered. Then 
they stiffened slightly. "Brother Fletcher," she said 
to nerself. "O that he were worthy of this afiFec- 
tionl" But Sam must not be denied an expressed 
wish. She must let Fletcher know that Sam would 
be glad to have him call. But would it really be a 
satisfaction to the dear boy, after all ? Sam did not 
know fully the present status of his Uncle Fletcher's 
affairs. If he should learn the whole truth, it would 
only cause him new distress. Poor Sam had already 
so many burdens to carry 1 How could she let a 
new one be added to his load 1 Was there any way 
to avoid sending for Fletcher and yet not seem to be 
regardless of Sam's wish? Ah, if only Fletcher had 
been true and loyal 1 

So Mrs. MacPherson's heart held a new griev- 
ance against her brother because he had taken a 
course that could not fail to raise a barrier between 
him and the dear invalid who so niuch needed all the 
help that devoted friends could give. 



XXIX 

MUSTERED OUT 

Sam Eustis was failing. Day by day his strength 
declined and the paroxysms of pain grew more fre- 
quent and intense. 

Claudia Archdale was often at Dr. MacPher- 
son's, but in Sam's moments of severest suffering she 
had never chanced to be present. As she entered 
the house one day Mrs. MacPherson said: "Can 
you stay a little while this afternoon, Claudia ? Rose 
is away and I have an errand at the market, but 
will hasten back. If Sam should need it you will find 
on the shelf — ^the medicine for relief of pain. Give 
him ten drops in a little water." Claudia readily 
assented, and Mrs. MacPherson withdrew. 

For a little^ while all went well. Claudia read 
aloud to the invalid, who listened with a restful, 
contented look on his face. Fearing to tire him, she 
at length closed the book and busied herself with 
quiet tasks in another part of the room. After a 
while, glancing toward the bed, she was startled by 
the expression of pain that had gathered over Sam's 
features. Hastening to his side, she exclaimed: 
"What is it? What can I do for you?" 

Sam seized her hand with an intensity that 
almost hurt her. "Give me the medicine, quick," he 
said. 
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Stead]ang herself for the effort, Claudia meas- 
ured the dose and brought it to him. For a few 
moments he breathed more easily. Then the 
paroxysms returned, more severe it possible than 
before. 

"More," he whispered. 

Claudia hesitated. Should she repeat the dose? 
Mrs. MacPherson had not bidden her to do so. She 
did not know the nature of the contents of that vial. 

She ran to the door and called the maid. "Go to 
the kitchen and call Aunt Beulah," she said, "and 
return yourself at once." 

In a few seconds the two serving-women were in 
the room, but they knew no more than Claudia 
herself what was proper to do under the circum- 
stances. 

"Aunt Beulah, do you know whether Miss La- 
vinia ever gives Master Sam's medicine a second 
time?" 

"Naw; I hab'n eber seen 'er gib it but onct at a 
time. Gawd-'a-'mercy," she exclaimed, as Sam's 
face again became contorted with agony. 

"More, give me more, quick," he gasped. 

"God forgive me if I make a mistake," said 
Claudia^ as she measured the second dose, and once 
more gave him a few drops of the medicine. 

The muscles relaxed, Sam's eyes closed, and his 
face grew pale, almost as if in death. 

"Is it death?" groaned Claudia. "Have I killed 
him?" 

"Run for the doctor at once," she said to the 
frightened maid. "Then go to the market and see 
if you can find Miss Lavinia." 
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As the girl hurried to the market after leaving a 
message at the doctor's door, she was almost throwq 
to the ground on turning a corner by a sharp collision 
with a gentleman who was passing by. 

"How now? What is the matter?" he paused to 
say. "Why, it is Tempe," he added, recognizing the 
girl. "Is anything the matter at the house?" 

"Bress yo. Mars' Fletcher, sho'lyl Pore Mars' 
Sam jes' er-dyin' I 'spect, an' I gwine fo' Miss La- 
vinia at de market, ter fotch 'er home." 

Fletcher hastened to the next street, summoned 
a cab, and arrived at the market just as his sister 
appeared at the door and the breathless girl came 
up with her messas;e. Taking Mrs. MacPherson 
and the maid into the carriage, he directed the cab- 
man to drive as fast as possible to Dr. MacPher- 
son's door. During the two or three minutes that 
this drive occupied a multitude of thoughts surged 
through Mrs. MacPherson's mind, — ^thoughts of 
anxiety for Sam and of self-reproach at having left 
him even for a little while. Then she remembered 
his words regarding his uncle, and a new self-re- 

E roach swept over her, because she had disregarded 
is request. 
It seemed hours to poor Claudia — though in 
reality it was but a short time after the maid's de- 
parture — ^before Mrs. MacPherson entered, fol- 
lowed almost immediately by the doctor. Claudia 
and Aunt Beulah meanwhile had been diligently ap- 
plying to the sufferer such simple restoratives as 
were at hand. Just as his mother entered Sam 
opened his eyes and looked at her. He was himself 
again and free from pain. 
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As Claudia felt the responsibility pass from her 
hands into those of others, the tension of feeling 
suddenly relaxed. She sank down upon the lounge 
overwrought and exhausted. 

Since everything seemed to have been done for 
Sam, Mrs. MacPherson turned to the girl, who was 
now almost as pale as the invalid himself. Claudia 
opened her eyes. "I will go now," she said, trying 
to rise, but again she sank back, unequal to the 
effort. 

Full of motherly solicitude for Claudia, Mrs. 
MacPherson turned to the doctor, who, said, "Drink 
this cordial, Miss Archdale, and in a few moments 
I will take you home in my buggy." 

As Claudia revived, Mrs. MacPherson be- 
thought herself of her brother and hastened to the 
parlor, where he had lingered to hear further news 
of Sam. But Mr. Boynton was already gone. Aunt 
Beulah, coming downstairs for hot water, had re- 
plied to his inquiries that "Mars' Sam was come 
out'n de fit," and Fletcher had quietly withdrawn. 

Mrs. MacPherson's heart again smote her. Going 
to her writing desk, she wrote a hasty note as fol- 
lows: 

*'Bbother Fletcheb: Sam wants you. For the sake of my boy, 
I beg you to come. Sisteb Lavinia." 

When Sam Eustis waked from the quiet sleep 
into which he had fallen after the doctor s visit his 
eyes opened upon his mother, who was watching 
beside him. 

"I want to be lifted.*' 
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Mrs. MacPherson called Aunt Beulah, and the 
two women tried to adjust his position. But the 
movement seemed to give him pain. "Uncle 
Fletcher, mother. I want Uncle Fletcher. He lifts 
me so easily." 

"Here I am, my boy," said Fletcher's voice at 
the door. 

Putting his strong arms under Sam, Mr. Boynton 
lifted the invalid to a sitting position and adjusted 
the pillows skillfully. 

"I am so glad," murmured Sam, as^ the two 
women withdrew, and Fletcher seated himself by 
the bedside, with the young man's hand in his own. 

The following morning after a good night's rest 
Sam was again awake and free from pain when 
Claudia came in to inquire how he had passed the 
night. 

Mrs. MacPherson was sitting by her son's side 
as Claudia's voice was heard in the hall in conversa- 
tion with the maid. Sam moved restlessly. 

"Do you wish to see Claudia?" asked his mother, 
and, stepping to the door, she said, "Can you come 
in and sit with Sam a few moments while I go up- 
stairs and write a note?" 

As Claudia took the seat by the bedside Mrs. 
MacPherson passed out, closing the door behind 
her. 

"I am so glad you are here. Don't go away," 
said Sam. 

"No, I will stay close beside you, but you must 
not talk so as to get tired and bring back the pain." 

"I want to thank you for taking care of me yes- 
terday," he said. 
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Claudia's eyes grew moist at the remembrance 
of his suffering. A sudden impulse came over her. 
Leaning forward, she touched her lips gently to the 
sick nian's forehead, and a smile of radiant gladness 
came into his eyes. 

"Dearest," he whispered. "I thank you, dearest." 

A new impulse now swept over Claudia's heart. 
She hesitated a second. Then, sunmioning up a 
strong resolution, she said : 

"Captain Sam, is there anything that you wish to 
say to me ?" 

"Dearest," he said, "I think you know already 
how much I love you." 

Again there was a pause. Then she said: "Is 
there anything that you would like to have me say 
to \ouf' 

Anything that is in your heart to say, dearest, 
but not unless you wish to say it." 

"Captain Sam, dear Sam, would it make you any 
happier if you could call me your wife? If so, I 
am ready to be married here beside your bed." 

Sam's eyes opened upon Claudia with a long, won- 
dering, tender look. 

"Dearest," he said, with slow articulation and 
many pauses, "you will never know how I thank 
you for the sweet womanly thought that goes into 
those words. I shall die happy, oh, so happy. But 
it could not be. Oh, no, it could not be. Nor is it 
needful for my happiness. But you will stay with 
me, dearest, as much as you can, you know, until 
the end comes — for it will not be long now. If I 
had lived and won distinction in the war, I hoped 
that it might have been different. I hoped that I 
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niight grow worthy to ask you to be my wife, and 
that you would sometime learn to love me well 
enough to make it right for me to ask it. Then I 
would have told you all that is in my heart. But not 
now — not in this way. Oh, nol I could not take 
from you any pledge of love at such a time as this. 
But you will stay with me, dear. Stay with me until 
the end comes, my own Claudia." 

From this time forward there were fewer attacks 
of pain, though the weakness increased from day to 
day. Claudia came from her home to stay at Dr. 
MacPherson's. Fletcher Boynton, too, was a fre- 
quent visitor and seldom did a half day pass with- 
out either Claudia or Fletcher sitting a while by 
Sam's bedside. If they were long away, Sam's eyes 
would rove restlessly about until they again ap- 
peared. 

The mother's heart at first felt a slight twinge 
of jealousy that her own devoted ministration had 
to give way in a measure to that of others. But it 
was only for a moment. She knew that her broth- 
er's arms were strong and tender, and could ease the 
suffering of weakness as hers could not do. And as 
for Claudia, Mrs. MacPherson's mother-love took 
the girl into her own heart, feeling that Sam's love 
for Claudia had given her a daughter, but could 
never take her boy away from her. 

A few mornings later as Claudia was bending 
over Sam arranging his pillow the sick man's eyes 
suddenly opened. 

"You will find a true lover and make a happy 
home for yourself before many years, I hope, 
Claudia dear. You must not grieve for me." 
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Claudia's tears were falling fast. "Oh, Sam 
dear, do not speak like that. I cannot bear it. If 
you would let me call myself by your name now, I 
should be so glad.'' 

Sam's voice came steadily and slowly. "No, dear, 
I am sure it is better not. This time of happiness 
with you beside me is joy enough for me. I take 
all its gladness freely and thankfully into my heart. 
But the world has nothing to do with it, dearest, 
and had better not know. If I had lived, as I said, 
I hoped that our lives might have grown together. 
But now it is never to be. Only this short sweet 
Indian summer is granted me before I go. When 
the winter of this cruel war is past some other brave 
man will claim your heart, dearest, which I do not 
think has ever been fully mine, even though your 
sweet love is given so freely now. When that time 
comes, dear one, take the love that is offered, and 
be happy, dearest; and wherever in God's universe 
I may be I shall be all the happier if I know that 
you are happy." 

"Sam, dear Sam," cried Claudia, "it is happiness 
enough for one woman to have received sucn love 
as yours." 

Two days later as night drew on the family at 
Dr. MacPherson's knew that their beloved one was 
sinking. Fletcher Boynton came from his own 
apartments to be near his nephew. Mrs. MacPher- 
son sat beside her son through the long night watch- 
ing his fitful breathing. Nor could they persuade 
her to lie down for even an hour of rest. But her 
face was calm, her eyes were dry, even as she saw 
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the end approaching. When the morning light be- 
gan to break a change came over Sam's features. 

"Fletcher," said Mrs. MacPherson softly, "you 
had better call the others.'* 

In a few moments they were all there. Dr. Mac- 
Pherson stood by with cordials to keep the fluttering 
pulse as long as possible in the frail body. Rodney 
Eustis, Rose, Mr. Boynton, Claudia and Mrs. Mac- 
Pherson, they were all there, watching with tearful 
eyes the pallid face and feeble breath. 

It seemed almost over. Then the eyes once more 
opened, and Sam spoke. "Lift me, please. I can- 
not breathe." Fletcher Boynton's arms were at 
once around him and as Sam's head sank restfuUy 
upon his uncle's shoulder he put out his thin hand 
with a smile and whispered: "Good-bye, mother, 
Claudia. Love is sweet. I love you all — love — 
love " 

There was a gasp for breath. Then all was over. 

Fletcher Boynton laid the still form back upon 
the pillow. Then he turned silently to leave the 
room. It was for Sam's sake that he had come. 
Now all that he could do for the dear boy was done. 
He would therefore go. 

But Mrs. MacPherson, leaving her place by the 
bedside, laid a deterring hand upon his arm. 

"Brother Fletcher, here beside the death-bed of 
my precious boy let me say to you that however 
events and conflicting opinions may strive to divide 
us, you are my brother still." 

On the afternoon of the day when Sam Eustis 
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breathed his last there came a dispatch from Vir- 
rinia to Mrs. Archdale. There had been a great 
battle. The regiment to which Joe Archdale be- 
longed was in the thick of it, and the young soldier 
had fallen fighting bravely. His body had not been 
found and had probablv been buried. There was 
no doubt of his death, however, as a comrade had 
seen him fall shot through the heart. 

In the little company of mourners that gathered 
for a private funeral prayer at Dr. MacPherson's 
the following day Claudia Archdale sat beside Mrs. 
MacPherson, and her black mourning robe told of 
the double grief that had fallen upon her young life. 

It was a large concourse of people that garnered 
at a later hour that day in Magnolia Cemetery for 
a military funeral service, and to lay in the family 
lot all tnat was mortal of Captain Eustis. The 
company that he had commanded was present. The 
impressive military service was read. The soldiers 
filed slowly by the open casket where lay the body 
of the young officer wrapped in two silken flags, the 
Stars and Bars, and the blue Palmetto banner of 
his native State. Then the last salute was given; 
the casket was lowered into the earth; the clods 
closed it in, and the covered grave was heaped high 
with floral tributes brought by a hundred friends. 

After this the mourning company dispersed, and 
Mrs. MacPherson's motherly heart took up again 
for the soldier sons of other mothers the work of 
service which she could no longer render to her own 
dead boy. 



XXX 

ENCOURAGING THE PRISONER 

As the time appointed for the trial of the colored 
prisoners drew near the interest in the case deep- 
ened to intensity. But the man who had committed 
himself to the side of the defense became more and 
more an object of public suspicion and dislike. 

The last days before the trial were days of severe 
and unremitting labor for Mr. Boynton.. Attend- 
ance upon Sam had absorbed much of his precious 
time for preparation, and now he had to study the 
case during the hours that should have been given to 
sleep and recreation. Every authority had to be con- 
sulted, every important precedent established. He 
would leave no stone unturned. He felt that an 
important crisis of life was upon him, and he nerved 
himself to meet the occasion. "Only this once,'' he 
prayed, like Samson of old, "give me strength for 
this one effort." 

One afternoon while he was on his way to his 
office he encountered Rose, who exclaimed: "I am 
so glad to see you. Cousin Fletcher. Where have 
you kept yourself? You must not desert us now 
because Sam is no longer with us. The rest of us 
need you still." 

"There seem to be no very pressing reasons at 
present to call me to my sister s house, and there 
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are many things to prevent my going. I am ex- 
tremely hurried in my work. I must make up, you 
know, for recent absences from my office." 

"When does the trial take place?" 

"Next Wednesday, it is said, the case will be 
called. I have a great deal to do before then." 

"Is your courage still strong. Cousin Fletcher? 
Do you feel confident of success?" 

Mr. Boynton gazed into the distance for a mo- 
ment with a strange, faraway smile, before he re- 
plied, "There are many ways of measuring success, 
Cousin Rose. But the question of personal success 
hardly enters my mind in this endeavor. I feel that 
the case will be won. It seems to me vital to the 
interests of our State and of the world that it should 
be so. If God has chosen me to be the instrument 
in effecting this result, I am willing to accept his 
commission. This, perhaps, is real success, what- 
ever it may bring to me personally." 

"I would like to be present at the trial," said 
Rose. 

Fletcher looked at her with a grave and wistful 
expression. 

"I, too, would like it very much. Cousin Rose. 
I think your presence would be a help to me. But 
I am afraid it would be a hard ordeal for you, and 
most likely sister will not feel that it is best for you 
to attend.^' 

Rose made no reply, but she secretly resolved to 
find a way to be present. 

Three days later Mr. Boynton again went to the 
jail to make a final visit to the prisoner before the 
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trial. As he entered the cell Jube came eagerly 
forward to greet him. His face was still thin and 
haggard from the long confinement. But there were 
no traces of tears upon his sunken cheeks, and his 

fulse no longer throbbed with fever. A comb that 
letcher had sent him had been used upon his kinky 
hair, and a coat that he had also sent covered the 
rags and grime of Jube's prison garments. As the 

Erisoner's face lighted with joy at Fletcher's entrance 
e bore some resemblance again to the Jube of old 
days. 

"Oh, Mars' Fletcher, I so glad ter see yo'. 'Pears 
lak it am years since you was yherc de las time. But 
I'se thankful you don' forgit me." 

"No, Jube, I don't forget you. I have been work- 
ing for you, you know." 

"Oh, t'ank you, t'ank you. Mars' Fletcher. 
You'se mighty good ter me allays." 

"I came on business to-day, Jube. I have told 
you already about the case in law that has been 
made out against you. To-morrow the trial is to 
be held." 

Jube's face took on a frightened look. "Wat 
dey gwinter do. Mars' Fletcher?" 

"You will have to go into the court-room. About 
ten o'clock they will come for you, I suppose." 

"Oh, Mars' Fletcher 1 Mus' I go inter de court? 
I'se 'fraid ter go. I knows I'se been bad. But does 
you t'ink it war so berry wicked, Mars' Fletcher, 
to want the Yankees to beat, an' to wanter be 
free?" 

"It was quite natural, I think, Jube, though if 
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you had been wise perhaps you wouldn't have 
done it." 

"Oh, Mars* Fletcher, I knows it war wicked to 
run away from you. Oh, I jes' hate myse'f dat 
I war so ungrateful as to leab you w'en you allays 
been so good an' kin*. But I don' forgit it, an' I 
kain't half tell you. Mars' Fletcher, how much I 
t'anks you." 

"Well, Jube, I have many things to thank you 
for, too. I haven't forgotten that I should have 
drowned once if you hacSi't come to my rescue. I 
asked my father after that to give you to me. And 
I don't forget what a good servant you were, nor 
what good times we had together." 

Jube's face brightened. "Oh, yaas. Mars' 
Fletcher, dey was heaps o' good times out'n de ol' 
plantation. Oh, I'se so glad dat I war borned on 
or Marster's plantation. Ef I ent been borned 
dere, dey's no tellin' where I mought er been borned. 
I mought er been borned lak some o' dese zhere 
pore w'ite buckra w'at eats dirt, an' sets in de 
chimbly corner tell dey look lak dey war smoke 
dried. But, oh. Mars Fletcher, I'se so homesick 
for de good ol' times. Don' yo' 'member how de 
mocking-birds an' de jay birds uster mek such a 
racket 'fore sun-up, an we uster git up in de early 
mawnin' an' go down ter de branch an' swipi in de 
clear, col' water? An' w'at good t'ings we had to 
eat in dem days — 'possum an' sweet-tetter, an' cohn 
bread, an' cracklin', an' all de urrer t'ings w'at 
smell so nice." 

"Yes," said Fletcher, "I remember." But he was 
thinking, "Poor Jube, must I bring him back to the 
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unhappy present,^ and tell him the things I came to 
say?" 

"An' don* you 'member,'* Jube went on, "how 
me an' you went 'possum huntin' wid de dog Rover 
w'at you gib me one Christmas? Ol' dog Rover, 
he de bes' 'possum dog dat eber libed. Fust place, 
he ain' good for anyt'ing but 'possum. He didn' 
feel no call to run atter rabbit nor any low-down 
sorter game. An' he hunt berry still like, tell he got 
de 'possum fairly up een de tree. Den he come out 
loud an' bold an' bark tell de hunter get thar. An' 
w'en de 'possum war throwed out'n de tree, ol' 
dog Rover 'e fought him fierce, so de 'possum 
couldn' git away nohow. Oh, he no mean dog. 
'E nebber lied erbout any tree, barkin' up it w'en 
dey en't any 'possum dere. Oh, Mars' Fletcher, 
I wish I c'd go 'possum huntin' ergin an' come home 
singin' jes as we uster: 

"'Possum an' rice, dey's berry nice. 
But 'possum an' tetter, dey^s nuttin' better. 

"Don' yo' 'member dese zhere good ol' times 
yose'f. Mars' Fletcher?" 

"Yes, Jube, I do remember the good times that 
we had together, and I am sorry, too, that those 
days are over. But we have to think about the 
present. I may not see you again before you go 
to the Court House to-morrow, and I want to talk 
to you about that now." 

Thus brought back to the troubles of the pres- 
ent, Jube's countenance aeain fell, and a pallor 
showed itself beneath his dusky skin. 

"Oh, Mars' Fletcher, I done clean forgit w'ile 
I war t'inkin' erbout de ol' times. But mus' I go 
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up ter de Court? Ain' dcrc any urrcr way, Mars' 
Fletcher?" 

"I am afraid not, Jube. And when trouble comes 
the best way is to meet it squarely like a man." 

"Oh, Mars' Fletcher, w'at'U dey do wid me ter- 
nriorrow? I'se been berry bad, but I don' wanter 
die jes' yet. I knows you won't let dem kill me, 
will yo'. Mars' Fletcher?" 

"I will do all I can for you, Jube, and I hope it 
will all come out right." 

"But you won't let dem hang me anyway, will 
you. Mars' Fletcher? I'd a heap ruther be shot 
than ter be hung. Ef deys er plannin' ter hang me, 
you'll tell 'em not to, won't you. Mars' Fletcher?" 

"The question is not mine to settle, Jube, but I 
hope you are not going to be hung or shot either. 
But you must be a good soldier, Jube. You know 
what it is to be a soldier. And a soldier is not a 
coward. He can face a trial just as well as a shot- 
gun. 

"Yaas, Mas'r," said Jube, trying to stifle his 
emotion. "An' I'll do jes' as you say. But if I 
has ter die, Mars' Fletcher, does yo' t'ink I sh'd 
get inter heaben? I'se been an ol fox-fire Chris- 
tian, I 'spect. Mars' Fletcher. You knows de ol' 
fox-fire wat we uster see in de swamp. You t'ink 
you see fire, an' you run ter warm your hands an' 
get leede fire for light your pipe. But w'en you 
gets dere you say, "W'at sorter fire dis? He shine 
like fire, but he en't warm like fire, an' he fool yo*. 
Oh, yaas, Marster, I 'fraid de Lord will say w'en 
I come ter de gate : "No ; you nuffun' but hypocrite, 
or fox-fire Christian kain't come in zhere.' 
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"Well, Jube, you have done wrong sometimes, 
but I don't think you were really a hypocrite." 

"Oh, Mars' Fletcher, I done get Daptize, an' I 
jine de chu'ch, an' den fust t'ing you know I run 
away an' leab you, w'en you allays so good ter me. 
An' I en't blame Jesus if he say, *Oh, you ol' hypo- 
crite,' w'en I come ter de gate." 

"Well, Tube, I think the Lord will be as good 
to you as 1 would be. And I don't call you a hypo- 
crite. And, even if you did do wrong, it isn't too 
late for you to ask God to forgive you. I hope you 
will ask him to-night, Jube, and to make you brave 
to-morrow. And ask him to help me, too, Jube, 
for my heart is heavy and I need help as well as 
you." 

"Oh, Mars' Fletcher," cried Jube, with tears in 
his eyes, "I'se 'shamed ter death. I jes' 'tinkin' 
erbout myse'f. But I lub you, Mars' Fletcher, best 
ob all in dis zhere worl', an' I'll pray fo' you all 
night, Mas'r, 'fore God, I will." 

"No, Jube, you must try to sleep to-night, and 
remember that if vou can be cheerful and brave 
to-morrow, that will help me to have a good cour- 
age, too." 

"Yaas, Mars' Fletcher 1 But I 'clare I wish I 
hadn't los' my oV rabbit-foot. Ef I c'd jes' be 
fingerin' dat, it 'u'd be er heap easier to keep up. 
Dough, cf I had'n los' 'im, 'spect I wouldn t 'er 
been zhere at all." 

Fletcher looked at Jube thoughtfully. "Do you 
really think that the rabbit-foot could help you to- 
morrow?" 

"Yaas, sho'ly, Mars' Fletcher. I jes' knows it. 
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Why, don* you 'member w*en dat ol' blue-gum nig- 
ger bitten me in de foot? I jes' kep' tight holt o* 
my rabbit-foot, an' it nebber pizened me at all. An' 
look at ol' Jim, on Mister Buck's plantation. He 
'lowed a rabbit-foot wasn' any good. An* whar 
is he now? He went up to Greenville to work in 
de pork house, an' he died wid smallpox. An' 
look at de rime w'en de ghos' o' Pete Robbins come 
stroomin' roun' de quarters. Pete he war hung, 
you know, for hoss-stealin'. I war dere an' seed it 
all, an' jes' as he swung ofi, I cotch right holt o' my 
rabbit-foot for luck. . . . Some de urrers call me a 
ol' fool. But how did it come out? Pete's ghos' 
come roun' scarin' all de niggers, all but me. Neb- 
ber knocked at my door one single rime. Couldn', 
don' you know? Dat ol' rabbit-foot kep' a-pawin' 
'im off all de rime. Why, I wouldn' a' los' dat 
rabbit-foot fur a million dollars. No, I wouldn'." 

"How did you lose it then, Jube?" 

"It war jus' de night before de gr'et fightin'. 
Dat ol' Joe, he a yaller nigger w'at I 'spised, he 
seed it erhangin' roun' my neck by a blue string. 
He laughed an' tole me I was a ol' fool. 'Spect he 
war prodjeckin' fur to git it hisse'f. 'Tenny rate, 
in de mawnin' de string war roun' my neck, but dey 
wasn' any rabbit-foot dere. An' de nex' day I war 
cotched while I war totin' Cap'n Hartwell. An' 
yaller Joe, I reckon he got off jes' because o' my 
rabbit-foot w'at 'e stole." 

"Do you think, Jube, that if I could get you a 
rabbit-foot it would make you feel better to-mor- 
row?" 

"Well, Mars' Fletcher, dat war a mos' pertickler 
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rabbit-foot dat I done los\ You see, I cotch de 
rabbit in de grabeyard en de full o' de moon. He 
war prancin' through a patch o' jimson-weed, an' 
I upped an' struck 'im wid a stick dat oV Uncle 
Shadrack carry roun' before he was a corpse. But 
den, ef a rabbit-foot habn't all de pints erzackly, 
'spect it would do some good jes' ter feel it in my 
pocket, suh, w'en I mought be furgittin' ter be a 
sojer, you know." 

"Well, Jube, perhaps I can send you a rabbit-foot. 
But if I cannot, you must not feel disappointed. If 
you will ask God to help us both to do our duty to- 
morrow, that will be better than any rabbit-foot. 
And, now good-bye, until I see you in the court- 
room to-morrow." 

*Taas, Mas'r, I'll do jes' as you say," said Jube, 
with a pathetic effort at cheerfulness. 

As Mr. Boynton left the cell he sent back one 
smile of encouragement to poor Jube. Then as the 
door closed behind him his face settled again into 
the stern, sad expression that it had worn so often 
during the past few weeks. 



XXXI 

THE TRIAL 

The morning of the trial dawned. The interest 
in its results had now become so intense that a pall 
of expectanqr seemed to be brooding over the city. 
Men flocked early to the Court House. Women, 
too, were there in larger numbers than had ever 
been seen in a court-room in South Carolina. 

As Mr. Bojmton had foreseen, Mrs. MacPher- 
son felt unwilhng that Rose should go to the court- 
room, especially since neither she nor Dr. Mac- 
Pherson was to attend the trial. The doctor's 
duties prevented his going, and as for Mrs. Mac- 
Pherson, her black robes of recent mourning seemed 
to forbid her entering such a public throng even if 
she had not been on other grounds unwilling to 
do so. But Rose's own earnestly expressed desire 
was reinforced at last by Dr. MacPherson's acqui- 
escence, and he agreed to accompany her to the 
court-room and to see that she was properly seated. 

When they entered the court-room, a full hour 
before the time appointed for the trial, the crowd 
was already great, and it was with some difficulty 
that Dr. Macrherson succeeded in finding for Rose 
a seat in the side gallery at a point where, without 
being herself conspicuous, she could look down 
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easily upon the tense and excited faces of the people 
below. 

As her uncle left her a sense of the strangeness 
of the situation swept over Rose, and for a moment 
she half regretted that she had come. But the per- 
sonal shrinking quickly vanished when she thought 
of what this day would mean to Fletcher Boynton — 
yes, and to Jube — and anxiety for them soon over- 
came all other feelings. Sne was thankful that 
there was no friend or acquaintance beside her. 
She could hardly have borne the strain of trying 
to engage in conversation under circumstances like 
these. 

Several lawjrers were in the court-room, writing 
busily, or walking about and talking earnestly with 
one another. Two or three court officials in uni- 
form directed the movements of the entering peo- 
ple, or went busily to and fro on various errands. 

At last the hour struck. The judge and the jury 
took their places. The prisoner was brought in 
closely guarded, and was placed in the dock. 
Fletcher Boynton also entered at a side door and 
took a seat at a table nearby. Jube's face was 
pinched and haggard, and his pathetic eyes followed 
Fletcher's every movement, or searched his counte- 
nance as if in its expression lay his only hope. 

Mr. Boynton tried now and then to give Jube 
a look or a smile of encouragement. But, except 
for these pathetic attempts to impart courage to 
the prisoner, Mr. Boynton's face was stem and set. 
In his heart he was pleading again and again as he 
had so often done during the past few days, "Only 
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this once, my God. Give me strength, I pray Thee, 
for this one effort." 

As the indictment was read ladies leaned forward 
and the jury listened with intent faces. Everyone 
felt the gravity of the situation and that a case of 
unusual import was on trial that day. 

The witnesses for the prosecution were called 
one by one. With no conflicting testimony they 
showed beyond a doubt that Jube was bom a slave 
in South Carolina, that he had never been granted 
manumission, that he had deserted his master's 
service and had taken up arms against the State. 
Only a few witnesses and a few questions were 
needed. The facts were plain, and by the laws 
of South Carolina the punishment for such a crime 
on the part of a slave could be nothing else than 
death. 

The witnesses for the defense were also few. 
Their testimony was intended chiefly to establish 
the faithful character of Jube's service, to show the 
good reputation that he had always maintained, 
and to prove that his conduct had been orderly and 
obedient during his imprisonment. These facts were 
also easy to establish. But did they have any real 
bearing on the crime that was charged against the 
prisoner? This was Rose's mental query as she 
listened to the testimony. 

There was little cross-examination of the wit- 
nesses, as there was no disagreement as to the facts. 
The interest of the case, as every one knew, was 
centered not in the testimony, but in the arguments 
of the counsel on the two sides and in the charge 
of the judge to the jury. 
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When Fletcher Boynton rose to make his plea a 
slight rustle pervadea the court-room as the people 
changed position and then settled themselves sigain 
to listen with greater intentness than before. They 
leaned far forward; they rested their chins and 
elbows on the railings and on the front edge of the 
balcony, their faces expressing conflicting emotions. 

For an instant Fletcher's presence of mind seemed 
shakto. 

"Gentlemen of the jury," he began. But his voice 
trembled. It seemed to his own ears hollow and 
far away. Was he going to faint? Would he fail 
after all to meet the occasion? Again his heart 
lifted the prayer, "Oh, my God, help me I" and with 
an instinctive movement he raised his eyes — ^to meet 
those of Rose EUerbe, who was leaning toward him 
far over the edge of the balcony, with a smile of 
confidence and courage on her lips. 

A new light came into Fletcher Boynton's face. 
Sending one final glance of encouragement toward 
Tube's strained and pleading eyes, he rose to his full 
height and was again master of himself and of the 
situation. He looked taller, paler than usual. His 
eye glowed, his voice was firm and clear. 

Again he began, "Gentlemen of the jury." Then, 
turning slightly, his eye swept oyer the audience as 
if here was the real jury whose judgment he wished 
to sway. 

"Gentlemen of the jury," he once more repeated, 
"there are three widely different grounds on which 
I might plead the defense of the prisoner at the bar. 

"He stands before you as a slave charged with 
taking up arms, with intent to kill, against the ruling 
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race of our State. The crime of insurrection is bv 
law punishable by death. Has the prisoner in truth 
committed this crime? There is not a man in your 
number, there is not a person who hears mv voice 
who does not know in bis heart of hearts tnat the 
action of this prisoner in entering the service of the 
United States was essentially different from servile 
insurrection as heretofore defined and punished by 
our statute laws. If there were need I could prove 
by every precedent that this case is totally unlike 
all those hitherto held to be actionable under this 
law. 

''But I know that it would be wasted breath. It 
is the temper of the times to see in the arming of 
the blacks by the United States a menace to our 
social order. It is this feeling in the conununity, — a 
feeling that has its root in loyalty to the State, and is 
therefore in itself honorable, — which makes it seem 
imperative to many people tiiat this case should be 
separated from military affairs and dealt with as a 
State criminal offense. Under the stress of this 
feeling, no flawless syllogism, no legal argument, 
could change the point of view. This is not a ques- 
tion of legal definitions. It is not the intellect that 
has arraigned the prisoner at the bar, but the in- 
flamed spirit of Southern loyalty. I therefore for- 
bear to press the legal argument or to rest my plea 
for acquittal on these grounds. 

"A second line of defense for this prisoner might 
be a personal one. I could plead the extenuating 
circumstances of his case, and the many reasons for 
mercy — ^his known good character, his long career 
of faithful service. The reason why this prisoner 
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had not long ago received his liberty is sinrmly that 
when freedom was offered to him he refused it, 
choosing to spend himself in the service of those 
whom he loved. 

"I could mention the open and pressing tempta- 
tion to join an invading army that claims to be fight- 
ing in the slave's behalf. Can we feel surpnsed 
that he yielded? What would we ourselves have 
done, gentlemen, in such a case? 

*'I confess that the temptation is strong upon me 
to press the defense along these lines. The unhappy 
master who stands before you pleading for the life 
of a devoted servant who once saved that master's 
life at the risk of his own has a right to claim that 
such a slave as the one before you is not a menace 
to society. 

''But here again I pause. It is not on personal 
grounds that this defense must be based. Looking 
deeply into the heart of things, we all know that 
to-day it is not an individual that is on trial. His 
is a representative case. The outcome of this day's 
proceedings will decide the fate of all those wretched 
beings confined in yonder jail — nay, of hundreds 
more who may be placed in a similar strait, not only 
in our own conununity, but in hundreds of other 
communities throughout the Southern Confederacy. 
Beware lest in condemning this prisoner you doom 
to death multitudes of unfortunate wretches whose 
only crime is that they entered the door of liberty 
that the mighty and seductive influence of war 
seemed to open oefore them. 

"Yet agam I will forbear. It is not an individual 
that is on trial, nay, it is not even a multitude of 
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prisoners that are on trial this day; but it is a prin- 
ciple of action, a far-reachine policy of government, 
that is being weighed in the balance at this hour. 

"Gentlemen of the jury, there are times when the 
trend of history seems to hang upon a pivotal mo- 
ment. Such is the occasion to-day. I ask you to 
pause in the presence of mighty issues, and to see 
to it that in tne decisive step that you are about to 
take you swerve not from the only safe path of right 
and justice. The verdict that you render will be 
judged by the great public, not alone in the Con- 
federate States of America, and throuc[hout the 
North, but foreign nations will also look on, and 
history will declare whether or not your action is 
well taken. 

"One more consideration I will offer, and then I 
have done: 

"I should be false to my duty and my opportunity, 
gentlemen of the jury, if I failed to bring to your 
attention one more argument that calls for this 
prisoner's release. It is an argument that lifts up 
Its mighty voice and must be heard. 

"Gentlemen of the jury, behind the prisoner in 
the dock and those others that languish in yonder 
jail lies the power of a great nation that stanas with 
threatening attitude to hear your verdict. These 
men were taken in open warfare, as enlisted soldiers 
under the flag of the United States. They have 
worn the Federal uniform. The government of the 
United States is pledged to demand their just treat- 
ment as prisoners of war. If you make felons of 
these soldiers of the Federal army you will call 
down upon your own heads and upon the whole 
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Southern nation the retaliation of a powerful foe. 

"Listen to the words of Abraham Lincoln's order 
given on the 30th of July: 

" *The government of the United States will pve 
the same protection to all its soldiers, and if the 
enemy shall sell or enslave anyone because of his 
color, the offense shall be punished by retaliation 
upon the enemy's prisoners in our possession. It 
is therefore ordered that for every soldier of the 
United States killed in violation of the laws of war 
a rebel soldier shall be executed, and for every one 
enslaved by the enemy or sold into slavery a rebel 
soldier shall be placed at hard labor on public works 
and continued at such labor until the other shall 
be released or receive the treatment due to a pris- 
oner of war.' 

"It is said that this is a meaningless order, that 
it would never be carried out. By what right is 
such a claim advanced? The occasion has not yet 
arisen to test fully the force of this threat. We 
have had one taste of war's retaliation. Shall we 
open the flood-gates to vengeance a hundred times 
more dire? 

"Gentlemen of the jury, if these unfortunates 
find condemnation at your hands, you are not the 
friends of our brave soldiers now languishing in 
Northern hospitals and prison camps. You are the 
enemies of the Cause for which the best life-blood 
of the South is now being freely spilled. For every 
grain of injustice shown, every drop of blood shed 
in despite of right and reason, will be to the Con- 
federate Cause an enemy more vengeful and deadly 
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than re^ments of trained soldiers marching upon 
our terntory. 

"Gentlemen of the jury, men of the South, in 
behalf of your sons and brothers on the battlefield 
and in prison canips, in behalf of your State and 
the Confederate states whose safety stands im- 
periled at this hour, I make my final plea, and I 
know that this plea will prevail. I know that your 
verdict will be — must be — the acquittal that alone 
can save our beloved Southland from evils more 
dire than any she yet has known." 

As Fletcher Boynton sat down, pale and exhaust- 
ed, a deathlike silence pervaded the court-room. All 
the excitement seemed to have died away, but the 
faces of the gathered people showed plainly that 
the speaker's last appeal had been ejfectual. Every 
one felt that the case was practically decided; but 
the dissatisfied countenances of the assembly 
showed also that the result was distasteful, and only 
to be acquiesced in because it had been proved neces- 
sary by the stern logic of events. 

When the prosecuting attorney rose for his final 
plea the people scarcely seemed to listen. The at- 
torney himself seemed to show by his manner that 
his speech was purely perfunctory. 

He reiterated simply the mam facts, saying in 
substance : 

"The prisoner is acknowledged to be a slave who 
has taken up arms with intent to kill against the 
ruling race of the State. Under the statute laws 
of South Carolina, gentlemen of the jury, there can 
be no question but that he stands condemned. As 
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to the eloquent appeal of my opponent regarding 
the best policy to be pursued in military affairs, it 
is manifestly outside m^r duties as a prosecuting 
attorney to enter into this discussion. I therefore 
rest my case at this point." 

As the judge rose to give the charge to the jury 
there was the appearance of renewed interest and 
attention for a moment, but it quickly subsided as 
the judge's words soon showed that he, too, consid- 
ered the case as virtually settled. He also spoke 
with brief formality: 

"Gentlemen of the jury, the prisoner before you 
has been indicted for the crime of insurrection under 
the laws of South Carolina. These laws have been 
read before you and you are to apply them in ren- 
dering your verdict. If it seems to you that the 
prisoner has been guilty of the crime of plotting 
and insurrection in the sense intended by the law 
as read, you will find him guilty. But if, in the 
present state of war that exists among us, the con- 
ditions are so modified that his enlistment in the 
ranks of our enemy is a crime of a different nature 
from that intended by the law formulated against 
the plotting and insurrection of the slave popula- 
tion, then, however serious the real crime which he 
may be guilty of, he is not to be adjudged guilty 
of the cnme charged in the indictment. I leave the 
case in your hands, gentlemen of the jury." 

There was a brief silence as the jury consulted 
together without leaving the room, and then declared 
the verdict ready. "Not guilty," the foreman said, 
and the case was won. As the clearly anticipated 
verdict fell upon the apathetic ears of the people 
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everyone knew — Mr. Boynton himself knew — ^that 
it was the last unpleasant plea that had prevailed. 
The court dared not fling its gauntlet in tne face of 
the United States. 

Fletcher Boynton had won his case, but it was a 
triumph dearly bought. The sympathies of the 
people were against the verdict. And all the more 
because of the eloquence of the defending counsel, 
all the more because of his success in gaining the 
unwilling acquittal, were the feelings of dislike and 
condemnation now turned against the lawyer who 
could so force an unwelcome verdict. 

Fletcher Boynton had time for one last glance of 
encouragement to Jube, who, with tears streaming 
down his cheeks, tried to express by his looks his 
feelings of gratitude. Then the prisoner was con- 
ducted from the room, the court adjourned, and with 
gloomy countenances the crowd slowly dispersed. 

As the dissatisfied throng moved silently out of 
the court-room Rose EUerbe looked down from the 
balcony with eyes filled with tears. She began to 
realize what Fletcher had all along foreseen that 
the success of his effort in behalf of Jube would be 
for himself a social death warrant. As Rose watched 
the departing crowd surging toward the door with 
scowling faces she saw with pity and sorrow that 
not one of all that large assembly paused to con- 
gratulate the eloquent lawyer upon the result of his 
brave effort. 

But Fletcher Boynton's face was calm, as if he 
heeded not the omission. It was his own inner light 
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that he had followed. What did it matter to him 
if all the world disapproved ! 

Then something happened that was so unexpected 
that Rose could hardly believe her own eyes. 

Near the side door stood a group of several sol- 
diers. From Fort Sumter, now lying idle under the 
enemy's nearly silent guns, they had come up to the 
city to attend this trial. One of them now separated 
himself from the rest. It was Laurence Trenholm, 
and he walked up the aisle, with head erect and his 
face stirred with strong emotion. He wended his 
way through the groups of people, many of whom 
looked with admiration upon the young soldier 
whose praise had so often been on the pubHc tongue. 
On— on— could this be indeed his purpose? He ap- 
proached Mr. Boynton, with hand outstretched m 
greeting, and with a look of frank congratulation 
upon his features. 

Rose could not hear the words he spoke, but she 
saw the hearty grasp of the hand and the cordial ex- 
pression with which his words were spoken, bringing 
a smile of grateful response into the worn face of 
Mr. Boynton. How good it was to tlie weary 
lawyer, this word of appreciation and sympathy 
which he had yet schooled himself to do without 1 

As with intent earnestness Rose watched the 
speakers, suddenly the eyes of both, led by 
some unexplainable attraction, turned simultane- 
ously to the corner of the balcony where she awaited 
her uncle's return. Giving a quick glance of appro- 
bation to Sergeant Trenholm, she turned her gaze 
fully upon the face of Fletcher Boynton and gave 
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him a smile of sympathy and affection that was like 
a cordial to his thirsty soul. 

Then the two men, heeding not the cold looks of 
the crowd, turned and walked together out of and 
away from the Court House. 

It was some days after the trial before Rose again 
saw Fletcher Boynton. She wrote him a note of 
hearty congratulation, then waited impatiently for 
him to call, and wondered at his long delay. 

At last he came. Mrs. MacPherson greeted her 
brother with quiet tenderness, but made no allusion 
to the scenes through which he had been passing. 

"It is better so,'^ thought Fletcher. "She has no 
wish to blame me, and her sisterly affection is still 
mine. I cannot expect her to approve my course, 
and there is nothing that need be said between us." 

After a brief talk with her brother Mrs. Mac- 
Pherson was summoned from the room. Fletcher 
Boynton also rose to take his leave. But Rose, 
rising from her chair with a sudden impulse, de- 
tained him. Laying her hand upon his arm, she 
said: "Cousin Fletcher, I want to tell you one thing 
before you go. I never understood until I saw 
you the other day in the court-room the full measure 
of the appreciation and sjmipathy that I have in my 
heart for you because of your noble course. For 
this, and for all that you have been to me, and have 
done for me and for many others through so many 
years, I shall love and honor you always. 

Fletcher Boynton smiled, with a rare smile that 
lighted into spiritual beauty his thin pale features. 
Taking the girl's outstretched hands, he drew her 
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to his arms and placed one kiss softly and reverently 
upon her forehead. Then, in a tone of tenderness 
that seemed touched with a sense of farewell and 
renunciation, he said gently: 

"Dear Rose, my sweet cousin, there is no word of 
human sympathy that could give me so much joy 
as this which you have spoken. May your life be 
richly blessed, dear one ! Mav it be crowned with 
all that can minister to its hignest happiness I" 

And without another word he passed out, closing 
the door softly behind him. 



XXXII 

JUBE AND HIS MASTER 

On the second day after the trial Fletcher Boyn- 
ton entered again and for the last time the great 
door with rusty hinges that shut from the bright 
outer world the scenes of Charleston jail. 

Jube came forward to meet him with a strange 
dazed expression on his face. 'Tse so glad you'se 
come ergin, Mars' Fletcher, an' kin you tell me 
w'at's goin'ter be done erbout me, now?" But in 
a moment the puzzled expression changed to one 
of quick concern as he noticed Mr. Boynton's pale 
face and slow movements. 

He broke forth: "Oh, Mars' Fletcher, you'se 
sick, you sho'ly is, an' it's all for takin' keer ob me, 
I sw'ar 'tis. Oh, Mars' Fletcher, why didn' you 
leab my ol' business erlone, 'stid o' gittin' sick lak 
dis?" 

**Oh, Jube, it couldn't be helped. I am tired, but 
shall get rested soon, I think; i haven't anything to 
do now but rest, you see." 

"Mars' Fletcher, I dunno whar I sh'd been now 
ef you hadn' come to sabe me." 

"Well, Jube, I am very glad I could help you, and 
that the case was won." 

"Oh, Mas'r, you allays been so good ter me. An' 
dat rabbit-foot w'at you sent me, it nelp me mightily. 
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W^tn dey was all ertellin, dat I done broke all de 
laws, I almos' scream out. But den I jes' kep' er- 
fingerin' de rabbit-foot an' say to myse'f ober an' 
ober, 'Mars' Fletcher, he takin' keer o' dis zhere 
business.' But, Mars' Fletcher, w'at dey gwine do 
wid me now? Will dey let me free?" 

"I am afraid not, Jube, at present. I don't think 
your life is in danger now, though, and you must just 
be patient and wait." 

Oh, Mars' Fletcher, won't you ax dem to let me 
free? I don' keer erbout myse'f, but I wanter tak 
keer ob you. I don' b'lieve dey takes good keer ob 
you dese times, or you wouldn' look so sick. But 
I kin mek you good t'ines to eat an' nuss you up 
so you'll get well. I sho ly kin. Won't you ax de 
Governor ter let me free? I'se sure dey'U let me 
go ef you ax dem. Mars' Fletcher." 

"No, Jube; I don't believe they would. And it 
is not a request that I ought to make. There isn't 
anything to do but be patient and trust God. He 
will do for us all what He knows is best." 

"Oh, Mars' Fletcher, God is in heaben, and it 
seems so fur away. An' you is right zhere, an' I kin 
look at you." 

"Heaven may not be so far away from either of 
us as we think, Jube." 

"Oh, Mars' Fletcher, doan' you go there — not 
less I kin go too. But is you shore. Mars' Fletcher, 
dat it am de berry same heaben for de w'ite folks 
an' for us pore colored folks? I doan wanter go 
to any other heaben but jes' whar you is. Mars' 
Fletcher." 

"Yes, Jube, I think it will be the same heaven. 
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And if I should go there first, I shall be glad to see 
you when you come, Jube." 

"Oh, deah Mars' Fletcher, doan yo' go to 
heaben 'fore I does. I wanter be there firs' an' 
open de do'. For I lub you, Mas'r, better'n I lub 
freedom or anyt'ing else in dis zhere worl'. An' 
I wanter lib wid you, an' black your shoes same as 
I uster. Oh, I wish I could do some gre't t'ing dat 
ud mek' you know how much I lub you. Ain' dere 
anyt'ing I kin do for you, Mars' Fletcher?" 

"Yes, Jube. I am tired, and don't feel very brave 
or happy myself to-day. I think it would rest me 
if you could sing to me some of the songs you used 
to sing." 

"I'se 'fraid I cayn't sing dem so well as I uster, 
Mas'r, but I'll try.^' 

So, sitting on the little stool, Fletcher rested his 
wan face against the hard pillow of the cot, while 
Jube, standing beside him, with a low crooning voice 
as if to a tired child, sang the words that Fletcher 
remembered so well: 

**Bow low, Maiy, 
Bow low, Marta, 
For Jesus come an' lock de do' 
An' cany de keys away. 

•*Sail, my true belieTer, 
An' view de promis' land. 
For Jesus come an' lock de do' 
An' carry de keys away. 

"Weep, O Mary, 
Bow low, Marta, 
For Jesus come an' lock de do' 
An' carry de keys away." 
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After a little pause he began again: 

"Grass grow in de Grabeyard, 

Sing^ O Grabeyard. 
An' I hope de trumpet blow me home. 
To my new Jerusidem. 

"Blow, Gabriel tnunpet. 
Blow louder, louder. 
An' I want dat trumpet blow me home 
To my new Jerusalem." 

As the singing ceased Fletcher rose and extended 
his hand. "lou have done me good, Jube, more 

food than I can tell you. I don't know how soon 
can see you again. But I shall think of you often, 
and I know you will not forget me." 

"Oh, neber, neber, deah Mars' Fletcher," sobbed 
Jube as, seizing the outstretched hand, he covered 
it with tears and kisses. 

"Good-bye, Jube," said Fletcher gently and, turn- 
ing, he left the cell. 

Three days later the Governor gave the order 
that all the colored prisoners in Charleston jail 
should be turned over to the War Department again. 
So thev were transferred to the stockade in Flor- 
ence, thereafter to be held as prisoners of war. But 
they were never exchanged. Gradually their num- 
bers were diminished by death or escape. Perhaps 
the watch set for these prisoners was less strict than 
for prisoners who were more valuable for purposes 
of exchange. At any rate, at the close of the war 
twenty-seven of these negro soldiers still remained 
in captivity and were released from their miserable 
confinement by the Federal authorities. 
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THE END IN SIGHT 

Although several months had passed since there 
had been any special effort on the part of the Fed- 
eral army to reduce Fort Sumter, shells were still 
being occasionally thrown into Charleston from the 
marsh batteries. One night in September, 1864, a 
shell that had struck a building in one of the lower 
wards ignited a large fire that caused a crowd to 
gather and became a signal for new firings. A great 
shell now plunged into the earth just in front of one 
of the firemen, scooping out a deep excavation into 
which half a dozen men and the engine itself were 
precipitated. The shell did not explode and the 
firemen were not much hurt. 

But now, during the excitement thus caused, a 
strange sound was heard, and a new fear came to 
the inhabitants of the beleaguered city. Every one 
stood still and listened. It was not the old scream 
of the percussion shell. It was an unfamiliar whistle, 
which brought alarm and horror into every heart. 
There were a dozen sharp retorts, and a great flash 
of light illumined the city. The new "messenger" 
was a fuse shell that exploded in the air — a bomb 
that no man could dodge. It seemed to multiply the 
dangers of the bombardment a hundredfold. Then 
it was that lower Charleston was completely evacu- 
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ated. From that time until the end of the war the 
part of the city near the Battery was abandoned to 
rabbits and wild pigeons — a desolate spot covered 
with wrecks of houses and choked with weeds and 
rubbish. Even the buzzards had deserted it and 
gone to richer battlefields. 

With this last belated effort on the part of the 
Federals, the garrison at Fort Sumter roused them- 
selves once more to return the fire of their antag- 
onists. Weapons of war were few among them, 
but when shot and shell gave out they hurled brick- 
bats upon the besiegers. 

The action was not prolonged, however. The 
Federals were also economical of ammunition and 
soon desisted. Then the military interest in the 
situation died out, as other stirring events absorbed 
the attention of the country. 

Thus closed a series of bombardments scarcely 
paralleled by any other chapter of history. No one 
could now have recognized Fort Sumter as being 
the same fortification that it had been two years 
before.^ At the beginning of Gillmore's siege it 
was an imposing artillery fortress armed at all points 
with large offensive power. Later still, it was an 
infantry fort, powerless for offensive warfare, but 
armed for defense. Now it lay battered and 
despoiled, a huge misshapen mound of sand and 
rubbish on the quiet bosom of the bay. There were 
few signs of life; only the challenge of the patrol 
and the waving of the battle-flag showed that the 
spirit of the harbor defenders was still unbroken. 
Within the enclosure and under the heaps of sand 
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were piled thousands of tons of metal in the form 
of exploded projectiles waiting for the time when 
tourists of the next generation should come with 
curious eyes to eaze on the ruined fort and depart 
thoughtfully with a souvenir in the form of a bit 
of grapeshot or a piece of an exploded bomb. 

So rested Fort Sumter, with the soldiers of its 
depleted garrison still burrowing in their sand de- 
fenses, thus to remain in quiet until the final act of 
the great war drama when Sherman's army, march- 
ing through the heart of South Carolina, would 
brmg about the evacuation of the fort and of the city. 
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REST AT LAST 

The crumbling Confederacy was hastening to- 
ward its end.^ The siege of Charleston lengthened 
itself into a time of simple endurance unbroken by 
the excitements of the previous year. Monitors and 
blockaders still appeared and disappeared along the 
horizon before the devastated city. Blockade run- 
ners, however, had become less rrequent; as home 
supplies became exhausted this means of replenish- 
ment from the outer world was also well-nigh cut 
off. The armies were depleted and there were no 
new recruits to be enlisted. Uniforms were old and 
ragged and soiled. The prisoners starved in the 
military prisons, and even the soldiers in the forts 
and on the field were half fed. Prices rose to fab- 
ulous heights as the South learned more and more 
to despise its own paper dollars. Worst of all, in 
almost every family at least one had gone forever. 
And in many homes, alas, stood a row of vacant 
chairs. 

The light-hearted feelings of the early war period 
were long ago forgotten in the bitterness of accumu- 
lated sorrows. Mrs. MacPherson continued to work 
with all her might for the army, but the old fervor 
of hopeful courage was well-nigh gone. Under the 
stress and strain of war experiences, Rose had grown 
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older and graver than her years. She missed her 
cousin Sam. She longed for news of her brother, 
who had been summoned to another part of the 
war territory. 

She missed Fletcher Boynton also. For weeks 
he had scarcely called at Mrs. MacPherson's. When 
he was asked the reason of his prolonged absence 
he replied: "I have been trying to rest, for I am 
very tired. There has been a reaction, I suppose, 
from the work of a few months ago. I have not 
felt equal even to the regular office work. But I 
shall try to rouse myself soon to active labor again." 

After a few days he went regularly again to his 
office to finish some writing that had long been laid 
aside. But there was lacking the stimulus of urgent 
motive. It was at best a mechanical effort. He 
sometimes noted with alarm this apathy that was 
stealing over him. Was he losing human feelings? 
He wondered that he should care so little for the 
sympathy of his fellow beings. 

Toward Rose alone did Fletcher Boynton's heart 
turn with human craving. For her ms smile was 
always ready, and with frank cordiality he accepted 
her ready responses. 

But if she asked him to accompany her to public 
places he would not go. No; he would avoid pub- 
lic scenes. He did not wish for amusement. It 
was as if he trod another world and cared no longer 
for the interests of this one. 

One morning at daybreak an excited messenger 
knocked loudly at Dr. MacPherson's door. It was 
Fletcher Boynton's servant, and the business re- 
quired haste. 
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In a few minutes Dr. MacPherson and Mrs. 
MacPherson were at Fletcher Boynton's bedside. 
But it was too late. There was nothing more that 
physician or friend could do for Fletcher Boynton. 
There he lay, white and still, a smile on his wasted 
features. His heart had simply stopped beating. 
Painlessly and quietly he had entered the dreamless 
sleep from which he would never waken on this side 
of eternity. 

A small gathering of friends assembled on the 
following day in Magnolia Cemetery by the open 

frave that was to receive all that was mortal of 
letcher Boynton. The scene was strangely dif- 
ferent from that of a few months before when, 
amid war's pageantry and the honors of the multi- 
tude, they had committed to the dust the body of 
young Captain Eustis. Now, besides Dr. Mac- 
Pherson's household and a few near relatives, there 
were only two or three weeping servants who be- 
spoke their grief in loud lamentations for one whom 
they had always felt to be their friend, and doubly 
so since his action in behalf of poor Jube had led 
them to regard him as the champion of their de- 
spised race. 

The aged minister of the country church that 
Fletcher had attended in his boyhood came to the 
city to perform the last rites. As the casket was 
lowered, and while the clods were falling upon it, 
his trembling voice in words of Scripture committed 
the dust to its last resting place. Then, when the 
grave was covered and the sexton's spade had 
smoothed the sleeper's bed, his friends laid gently 
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upon it a single wreath of myrtle and a cross of 
fragrant violets. 

Then another step was heard upon the pathway. 
Laurence Trenholm stood also among the mourners 
and laid softly upon the fresh earth a rich, red rose, 
one of the choice late blooms that so often in 
Southern latitudes outrival the more celebrated gar- 
den queens of the springtime. 

As the little company turned silently to depart 
Trenholm stepped to Rose's side as she stood with 
her aunt and uncle, and said in a low tone : ''Will 
you wait a little after the others have gone? I will 
take you home in the carriage that is standing at 
the gate." 

Rose glanced at her aunt and uncle with a look 
that said, "This is my question, but I am sure you 
will not disapprove." Then she replied, "Yes, Ser- 
geant Trenholm, I will stay." 

As the group of people passed out from the ceme- 
tery Rose and Trenholm turned for a moment to the 
grave of Captain Eustis, which was also freshly 
covered with flowers, and waited there in silence 
until the carriages of the departing company had 
wound slowly out of sight. Then they turned in- 
stinctively^ back again to the newer grave. Tren- 
holm's voice was the first to break the silence : 

"Miss Rose, before I say the words that are on 
my lips to utter, — ^words that must justify the re- 
quest that you should remain with me here this even- 
ing, — ^let me say somethine else that also comes 
from the depths of my soul. I wish to take back 
what I once said to you about the man that lies under 
this sod. I have seen bravery in many forms, I have 
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known and honored many heroes, but I never knew 
a braver man, nor one more worthy of honor, than 
the one that I once distrusted and wno has now gone 
to receive his crown. May I prove myself half as 
true to the best ideals of manhood as the hero who 
lies buried here I" 

The tears were falling fast from Rose's eyes, 
but it was not all sorrow that was filling her heart. 

She said, gently: "Dear Cousin Fletcher I With 
all the sadness that has come into these last months 
I cannot think of his as an unhappy fate. May we 
all make as worthy a record and nnd as peaceful an 
end I" 

"Amen," said Laurence Trenholm. 

There is no need to set down here all the words 
that passed between Rose and Trenholm on that 
beautiful November afternoon. That month of the 
late autumn brings to this latitude lovely days of 
gentle sunshine, when a soft hazy spell fills the air 
and glorifies the landscape. The slanting beams of 
the declining sun stole through the thick boughs of 
the overhanging live oaks. They lightened the dis- 
tance even in the midst of the gray funereal hangings 
of Spanish moss, and seemed to speak of a peace- 
ful final rest in the arms of death far removed from 
the noise of war and the desolations of siege. 

Rose and Trenholm did not need many words to 
convey to each other the feelings that filled their 
souls. A common experience of hope and fear and 
suffering had brought these two young hearts to- 
gether. Love, the great magician, had glorified the 
experience and cemented the bond, and, although a 
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pall of anxiety rested upon the future both for them- 
selves and their community, they knew that they 
could trust each other, and that love would make 
them strong for whatever the future might bring. 

So it was that in the soft gathering twilight of 
that late autumnal evening Laurence Trenholm and 
Rose EUerbe, clasping their hands with tearful eyes 
beside the grave of Fletcher Boynton, together 
plighted their troth. 



XXXV 

THE YANKEES COME BACK 

It was the month of February, 1865. Rumors 
were thick in the dismantled city. Sherman had left 
Savannah ; he had sent General Howard to threaten 
Charleston, and Generals Slocum and Kirkpatrick 
to threaten Augusta, while the main army was on its 
way to Columbia ; a division of Howard s army had 
cut, or were about to cut, the railway approaches to 
Charleston. 

Tumult reigned everywhere! All the morning 
papers called frantically on all the men to arm them- 
selves and defend the State. General Hardee and 
the Confederate army, destroying their ordnance 
and burning their supplies behind them, moved out 
hastily toward Cheraw. Trains loaded with pro- 
visions and with men, women, and children poured 
out of the city in rapid succession. 

Dr. MacPherson, with his wife and Rose, were 
among the last of the refugees. After lingering as 
long as it was safe, in order to aid their neighbors, 
and, if possible, to save for themselves a few of their 
family treasures, they finally left on the last train 
that moved out of Charleston. 

Now, into the war-ravaged city, the Union troops 
came pouring. They set themselves to work to quell 
the flames that had started at various points; they 
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entered the deserted houses, and large bodies of 
them were soon quartered in the Citadel that the 
Confederates had just left. A refi[iment of colored 
soldiers, the Massachusetts 55th, marched into 
Charleston that day at the head of the Union troops. 

As the black soldiers came pouring in, all the ne- 
groes of the city thronged out of the houses to see 
them. The streets were filled with their shining 
faces, and vociferous hurrahs resounded on every 
side. For the Union flag had come back to Charles- 
ton and shouts of great rejoicing succeeded the 
sounds of alarm and sorrow that had so recently 
filled the streets. Among the negroes appeared also 
a motley crowd of white people of doubtful social 
standing, as well as others of Union sentiments that 
had been in hiding "all endurin' ob de wah." Yet 
only a few thousand now remained of the large popu- 
lation of the Charleston of five years before, and 
these were mostly of the poorer classes. But 
their^ hearts were glad, and they filled the balconies 
and jostled one another on the pavements. So the 
city again seemed to swarm with life, but how dif- 
ferent were the scenes from any that were ever be- 
fore known in the old historic Southern town. 

"Here, Unc' Sambo," said a corporal in blue as 
the triumphant soldiers came marchmc; up Meeting 
Street; "where is General Hardee? 

"He jes' cleared out I De Rebs clean done gone 
to Ashepoo," replied a grinning negro. 

But Aunt Beulah, standing; on the steps of Dr. 
MacPherson's stripped and desolate home and wip- 
ing the tears from her cheek with the comer of her 
plaid apron, said under her breath: "Ob cose, w'en 
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de rampajus Yankees an' dese zhere randezvous nig- 
gers comes in, den de chillen got ter go. But dese 
zhere sassy free niggers am wussen de pore w'ite 

In the harbor as well as in the city great events 
were happening. On the day preceding the arrival 
of the Federal troops a new battle flag was hoisted 
on Fort Sumter, the last Confederate fla^ raised 
upon the little fort. That evening everything was 
done in the usual order. The evening guns were 
prepared, the shutters fastened, and uie wire ob- 
structions put in place. 

But at ten o'clock two steam transports came 
stealthily up The roll was called for the last time. 
Then the o. ''^r was given to march aboard the trans- 
ports, and long before daylight the faithful little 
garrison, gathering up their small possessions, si- 
lently stole away. 

Now came up the Union gunboats I The United 
States troops landed at the fort and found there 
only a few spiked cannon amid a heap of sand and 
exploded shells. At daylight the noise of a great 
explosion was heard. The Confederate rams in 
the harbor had been blown into pieces by the re- 
treating Confederates, and their ruins were added 
to the wrecks that already lined the bottom of 
Charleston harbor. 

So, on the i8th of February, i86c, the city and 
the forts passed over to the hands of General Gill- 
more after nearly two years of more or less active 
operations against the best defended port and city of 
the South. 

A few weeks later, on the 14th of April, there ar- 
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Turning now to another grave in the same en- 
closure she laid upon it a generous profusion of 
floral offerings, while the little boy read aloud the 
name upon the stone, — "Captain Samuel D. Eustis." 

As the children now wandered awav in the neigh- 
boring paths of the cemetery the husband and wife 
seated themselves for a few moments upon a rustic 
bench, enjoying the quiet beauty of the scene before 
them- 

At length Colonel Trenholm said: "I never re- 
alize so fully as in this place of graves how for- 
tunate has been my lot in life. Half the men of my 
generation were cut down in young manhood, or 
are now carrying the burden of maimed and broken 
lives. But to me has been given not only exemption 
from death and from serious wounds, but all the 
precious ties of family life, and the opportunity to 
recover my broken fortunes by hopeful business 
effort. What a contrast between my fate and that 
of poor Captain Eustis I" 

* Yes, we are very happy I" said his wife with a 
smile. Then she added gently, "Yet it does not 
seem to me the saddest fate to die as Sam did, with 
the well deserved honors of war thick upon him." 

"No," Colonel Trenholm replied. "There is a 
world of meaning in the proverb, 'Count no man 
happy until he is dead.' The man who yields up his 
life at the moment of a noble achievement is safe 
forever from all dangers of ignoble or unworthy per- 
formance or of blasted reputation. Sam's shortened 
career was not without its compensations. But I was 
thinking not only of these young soldier victims to 
our debated cause, but of a generation of Southern 
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women, like Claudia Archdale, whose hopes were 
also blasted by these war tragedies, and who are, 
in consequence, doomed to the loneliness of un- 
wedded life.'' 

But Rose answered quickly: "Many of us mothers 
are very thankful that women like Claudia are free 
for such work as she is engaged in. As the honored 
head of the Young Ladies' Seminary she fills Ma- 
dame Bonnat's place to perfection." 

**Yet I suppose the romance of her life was buried 
in Captain feustis's grave, was it not?" 

Mrs. Trenholm looked thoughtful: "I do not 
know that I can say as to that. If Sam had lived I 
am not sure that they would ever have been mar- 
ried, or that Claudia would have cared for him 
that way. But, after he died and she realized how 
he had loved her, I believe the thought grew upon 
her. Perhaps the memory of Sam has been to her 
what the love of a living lover is to most women. 
At any rate, I believe that Claudia has found her 
niche." 

There was another brief silence, and then Colonel 
Trenholm spoke again: "I think this is a good time. 
Rose, to speak to you about a plan that I have been 
wishing to lay before you. I do not see anything 
now to hinder our taking the wedding journey that 
we were too poor to take at the proper time. My 
business is now in a condition to justify the expense, 
and to allow of my absence for a few weeks. I do 
not want any longer to be defrauded of my wedding 
trip that has been postponed so many years." 

Rose Trenholm gave her husband a look of 
pleased surprise as she said thoughtfully: "I should 
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enjoy it above all things, if it can be arranged And 
I think with you that this is a favorable time. The 
children will be safe in Aunt Beulah's care, and 
Uncle MacPherson seems very well since his re- 
turn from Europe. I should not like to leave if 
he were not here to look after things." 

"Nor would I," replied her husband. "But now 
I feel that all is safe, — the children, servants, busi- 
ness, everything. Only it is too bad to leave him 
with so much responsibility." 

"Oh, no I" said Mrs. Trenholm. "He likes it, and 
he seems perfectly happy to be at home again and 
in the midst of his work. I rode out with him yes- 
terday, and you ought to have seen how glad every- 
one was to see him. It was a regular ovation." 

"It is wonderful how he keeps his health and 
vigor." 

"Yes, but he says it is work that does it. It has 
been with him as poor Aunt Lavinia said it would 
be. When we returfied to our home after the sur- 
render, while everything was so forlorn, I tried to 
rouse Aunt Lavinia to take an interest in things and 
begin life anew. But she always said: *No, child; 
for me all is over. I hope that the rest of you can 
fit into the new order of things. But I cannot.* 
One day I said, *For Uncle Mac's sake, aunt, don't 
you think you ought to try?' But she shook her 
head, saying : *He still has a work to do. There are 
always sick ones to be helped. He will live and be 
happy in working for others. But my work is done I' 
— ^And so it proved. Uncle Mac has never spared 
himself. The journey to Europe was the first real 
holiday that he has taken since the war." 
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"We will consider it settled, then, that we are to 
take the journey," resumed Colonel Trenholm. 

"But where are we to go?" asked his wife. 

"To Niagara for one place, shall we not? But 
we can take in some other places on the trip, too. 
I suppose you will wish to visit your brother in 
Trenton?" 

"Yes, indeed," said Rose. "I want to see his new 
wife. I am so glad that Robert is at last settled in 
a home of his own, and has left the army." 

Rising now from her seat, Mrs. Trenholm beck- 
oned to the children, and the little company passed 
on together to another lot where a low granite mon- 
ument bore the simple words, "Fletcher Boynton, 
1834-1864." 

"Some one has been here before us," said Colonel 
Trenholm, glancing with a smile at a little bunch 
of bay blossoms tied close together with colored 
twine and laid at the head of the mound. 

"Jube has been here without a doubt," replied 
Rose. "That is a faithful darky I I believe he 
never lets Sunday evening pass without visiting 
Cousin Fletcher's grave, and he usually leaves some 
flowers." 

As she spoke she stooped and loosened the string, 
arranging the flowers gracefully so as to hide the 
yellow twine. Then she laid at the foot of the mound 
a spray of cloth of gold roses, saying: "I will let 
Jube's offering have the place of honor still. His 
came first." 

"Where is Jube?" asked Coloned Trenholm as 
they moved away. "It has been a long time since I 
have seen him." 
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"He often comes to Aunt Beulah's little home. 
You know he married Aunt Beulah's daughter. He 
is usually followed nowadays by a little fellow who 
is a small edition of himself in the old days, quite 
as bright and active and full of little harmless ca- 
pers.'* 

"Wasn't Jube Uncle MacPherson's butler for a 
while soon after the war?" inquired Colonel Tren- 
holm. 

"Yes, for a few months, until the lures of official 
life spoiled the arrangement." 

"I nad forgotten how it was. Did Jube have a 
public office? 

"Yes, indeed, — several of them. He thought he 
could do public business and be our butler too. But 
Uncle Mac thought differently and discharged him. 
He grew very pompous for a while. — Then the bub- 
ble burst I" 

"Oh, yes," said Colonel Trenholm. "Jeshurun 
waxed fat and kicked, I suppose." 

"It was small wonder that his head was turned 
at that particular juncture," said Mrs. Trenholm. 
"Such sudden changes of fortune might upset the 
most stable equilibrium. He must have come back 
to his right mind, however. He certainly looks 
well and is well behaved when I meet him. But I 
don't know just what he is doing." 

"Mamma," said the little girl, "when I was at 
Aun' Beulah's yesterday Uncle Jube came in. I 
heard him tell Aun' Beulah that he had just got a 
new place as night watchman at the bank." 

"That is a very responsible position," said Colonel 
Trenholm. 
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**Yes," said Rose, "but Jube is very capable, and 
I believe he can be fully trusted." 

The little company had moved on while this con- 
versation lasted and were now outside the cemetery 
walking leisurely toward the city, to enjoy a few 
moments longer the soft glow of the sunset before 
taking the car for home. 

As they passed a small chapel on the outskirts of 
the tOT^n tney could hear from within the tones of 
loud impassioned exhortation. 

Mrs. Trenholm paused. "That sounds like 
Jube's voice,'* she said. "It is surely he. I have 
heard Aunt Beulah say that he was a most *powfu' 
'zorter.' " 

But while the company lingered the sound 
changed. The pleading, passionate utterance came 
to an end, and a fervent response, "Bress de Lawdl'* 
came from a hundred throats. Then a deep, full 
voice, — ^Jube's, without a doubt, — ^began a song that 
was caught up by a hundred voices with the swelling, 
pathetic, often repeated refrain that belongs to the 
old plantation music: 

"Keep a-inchin* erlong. 
Keep a-inchin' erlong, 

Jesus will come by an by. 
Keep a-inchin' erlong like the pore inch-worm, 
Jesus will come by an by.'* 

A week later when the Northern Express drew out 
from the Charleston depot it bore a happy couple 
starting forth on their belated wedding journey. 

After they had been riding in silence for a little 
while, both busy with their own thoughts. Rose 
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suddenly said: '^Dld I not read in the P^P^rs that 
the old *Swamp Angel' has been erected in Trenton, 
— as a monument?" 

"Yes," replied her husband. "I think that is 
what was done with it. It was purchased with other 
condemned cannon, and left at the foundry a while. 
But it seemed too bad to melt it. So some public- 
spirited citizens bought it, and have placed it, as I 
understand, in the Square at Trenton." 

Two days later Colonel Trenholm and Mrs. Tren- 
holm stood before the great disused gun. On a 
pedestal, twenty feet high, at the corner of Chester 
and Perry streets, there it stands, with a fountain 
beside it. The visitors read in silence the inscrip- 
tion on the dark stone. Then, as the tide of recol- 
lection swept over Rose, she turned to her husband 
with a smile and a tear, placed her hand in his, and 
together they turned away with hearts full of vivid 
memories. 
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